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AVING in 1764, been led through curioſity, 

to view the rude magnificence of the High. 
lands of Scotland, my attention was ſoon attracted 
by the leſs pleaſing ſcenes of human miſery in all its 
ſhapes ; unalleviated by the chearing rays of hope, 
or any of the comforts which the lower ranks of 
mankind inhabiting richer ſoils, enjoy ina certain 
degree. Succeeding journies over the various diſtricts 


of thoſe mountainous wilds, ſerved only to diſcloſe 


ſimilar diſtreſſes ; and curioſity, the primary impulſe, 


gave way to ſerious inveſtigation. By hearing the 


complaints of thoſe unhappy people; by comparing 


their various relations with each other, and with my 


own obſervations, I was enabled to aſcertain thoſe 
facts which form the ground-work of the following 
narrative. 

A tract of land, that compoſes a fifth part of Great 
Britain, appeared, with ſome few exceptions, to be in 
a ſtate of nature; a great body of people, and theſe 
the moſt virtuous of our iſland, dragging out a 


ODT DO 
wretched exiſtence, periſhing through want, or forced 


through wild deſpair to abandon their country, their 
kindred, and friends, and to embark, moneyleſs and 


unknown, the indented ſlaves to unremitting toil and 


drudgery, in boundleſs deſarts, at the diſtance of 
3000 miles, 


The reſult of theſe obſervations, was an enquiry 
whether the improvement of the country, and the 
relief of the people, were practicable ; to what extent 
a2 _ theſe 


ſeemed a uſeleſs labour and expence to introduce the 


and bravery of the Highlanders were applauded, 


tance of the country which gave them birth. 


papers which ] had been collecting on theſe ſub- 


cal theories, and tireſome conjectures, founded merely 
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theſe objects could be carried; whether merely to 
ſoften local diſtreſs; or in doing this humane 5 
whether a permanent and valuable colony might not, 
at the ſame time, be eſtabliſned in thoſe outſkirts of 
Britain, to the great benefit, and ſecurity, of the centre. 
But ſuch was the diſpoſition of the times, that it 


ſubject on either ſide of the Tweed“. Some few lines, 
however, found their way to public obſervation, be- 
tween the years 1770 and 1776, wherein the fidelity 


and the utility of permitting them to reſume their 
favourite dreſs was warmly recommended. 
Thus ſtood matters, when a train of events, the 
moſt unexpected and humiliating, contributed, in their 
operation and conſequences, to exhibit, more than 
ever, the value of the Highlanders, and the 1 por» 
Emboldened by theſe conſiderations, and ſceing 
no regular plan of policy propoſed, relative to that 
country, I arranged the various memorandums and 


Jjects, during a ſeries of years; ſtated the diſtreſſes of 
the people, and the cauſesof theſe diſtreſſes; attempred 
the outlines of a plan whereby ſome inconveniencies 
would be removed, others mitigated, the country 
improved, the fiſheries, and nurſery for ſeamen greatly 
extended; and reſolved, in humble deference, to 
lay the ſame. before the public. 


I have, throughout the whole, avoided all ork 


upon report, or collected from the very erroneous 
repreſentations of old writers. It was my with to 


* Neither was it expedient to bring theſe matters forward dur- 
ing the ſubſequent war, but the love of ſolitude and obſcurity 
proved a ftronger impediment than both of theſe conſiderations, 
till in 1782, being affected with a flight complaint, I reſolved 


upon publiſhing, or at leaſt upon circulating g printed copies, with. 
out ee nel 


ths propoſe 
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propoſe a plan, adapted, in all its parts, to the natu- 
ral ſtate of the country, the genius, qualifications, 
and relative ſituation of the inhabitants; practicable, 
expedient, and within the abilities of government. 
Theſe obſervations were printed inthe Spring 17833 
and ſome ſheets privately circulated in both king- 
domas, in the hope that gentlemen of rank or influence 
would lay the ſame before adminiſtration, as a ſtimu- 
tus to objects of greater importance to the ſtrength 
andopulence of this iſland than is generally imagined. 
During a journey through part of Scotland in the 
ſummer enſuing, I was fully convinced that the cala- 
mitous ſituation of the Highlands had not been 
miſrepreſented in the narrative, and it was from the 
affecting relations of the people, that I drew up and 
annexed ſome particulars reſpecting the famine, which 
had not then fully ſubſided. cf 
Many of the arguments which had occurred in 
treating of the Highlands, ſeemed applicable toScot- 
land in general. This opened a new, and more exten- 
ſive field of enquiry. If the revolt of ſome colonies, 
the conqueſt of others, and the then apparent danger 
of loſing the remainder, gave thoſe neglected wilds 
additional conſequence, the improvement tof the king- 
ö dom at large appeared equally expedient. The ſame 
ddea admitted of being extended even to England 
Y +tle!f, a country more indebted to nature, and the 
Y induſtry of individuals, than the attention or aſſiſ- 
* tance of its government, as will evidently appear to 
any perſon who ſhall take the trouble of e 8 
the matter in a general view. 

Thus the whole iſland ſeems to have been, in a 
creater or lefſer degree, neglected, and its real inte- 
refts ſacrificed to expenſive ſchemes of conqueſt and 
empire, which, without effecting any valuable pur- 
poſe, brought it to the verge of ruin and bankruptcy. 

There are, however, many perſons, who, notwith- 
landing that the events, and conſequences, of the 
Jace war, have diſarranged the old deluſive ſyſtem of 
politics, and ſhewn its inefficacy, {lll adhere to opi- 
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I nions, which cannot. be defended on any principle 
of juſtice, humanity, or national expediency. 

* I "Þo ſuch perſons particularly I have. with greater 
|, real than abilities, addreſſed the following ſketches 
[| relative to the antient and preſent ſtate of Great Bri- 

tain; being fully convinced, that the objects of the 

greateſt value to ſociety, may be obtained at leſs 

0 expence of treaſure, and without involving the inno- 
# cent multitude in the complicated, undeſcribable diſ- 

J treſſes of war. 

Some of the tables, calculations, and lin; 
are inſerted from authentic documents; others, upon 
miſcellaneous authorities; and ſome upon probable 
conjecture. Any errors that may have eſcaped notice, 

4 amidſt ſo many figures, will be corrected; the ſame 
0 attention will be given to any miſtakes in opinion, as 

ſoon as they ſhall be diſcovered, or pointed out. 

Ihe writer muſt diſclaim any pretenſions to lite- 
rary embelliſhments, grounding his hope of appro- 
bation, merely on the application, fatigues, and 
expence, which have been unavoidable through every 
ſtage and department of the buſineſs ; and if any of 
the grievances, ſtared in theſe pages ſhall be redrefled 
or mitigated, he alſo will derive additional ſatisfac- 

tion, in Tahe feelings of his own breaſt. 


RICH MOND, SUrRY, 
April, 1784, 
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| 6 very Fun reception of the former im- 
rfect ſketches, * ſuggeſted the idea of a more 
conplan want by extending ſome of the ſubjects, and 
introducing others, ſo as to form a ſyſtematic com- 
pendium or view of theſe kingdoms, brought down 
to the preſent time. The department which appeared 
to require the moſt circumſtantial derail, relates to 
North Britain, a country whoſe hiſtory and impor- 
tance is little known to Engliſhmen, and hath there- 
fore been the conſtant object of ill- humour, jealouſy 
and miſtruſt, inſtead of liberality, 1 and 
regard for the proſperity of the north, as well as 
the ſouth part of the ifland. The generality of 
Engliſhmen imagine, that by the union of the two 
| kingdoms, Scotland roſe into conſequence, at the 
expence, and through the generoſity of England, and 
that unleſs this event had taken place, Scotland 
muſt have remained a poor contemptible province, 
incapable of national or individual exertion in agri- 
culture, ſcience, arts, and commerce. That the 
inhabitants have been a puſillanimous, abject race 
of ſlaves, from the earlieſt ages of their hiſtory, till 
they were incorporated with England, and, gene- 
rally, to the preſent period. That their ſlaviſn diſ- 
poſition renders them unqualified for filling the 
higher departments of the ſtate, and that England 
muſt therefore be in danger, proportionably to the 
number and importance of thoſe ſtations occupied 
by Scotſmen. 
To miſtaken ideas of great advantages conferred 
on Scotland in virtue of the union, is moſt probably 


* One writer tad however, to be diſpleaſed with fome 
remarks on the national debt ; another, or the ſame writer, hath 
adopted the ſignature Knox to ſorne letters upon ſelect veſtries. 
It is to be wiſhed that this gentlemen will alto'fayour the public 
with his lucubrations on the practice of monopoly, 
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ont. 


owing that extreme ceconomy in the „ of 
public money upon that kingdom, and that rigid 
adherence to thoſe articles of the treaty which relate 
to exciſe, duties, and cuſtoms, without attending to 
the ability of the people, or to particular caſes, where 
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2 ſpecific ſum is levied equally on any given articleof 
* the like denomination in England, however unequal, 
11 or inferior in quality, to thoſe of the latter kingdom. 


Many other caſes might be enumerated, which 
have their origin in miſconception reſpecting theſe 
aborigincs of the iſland. With a view, therefore, to 

elucidate this matter, I have drawn up a brief epi- 
tome of the Scottiſh annals to the treaty of union in 
1707, and from thence have ſtated the account cur- 
rent between both nations, to the preſent time ; by 
which the advantage ſcems greatly in favour of 
England, who abſorbs the balance of the Scottiſh 
commerce with foreign nations, the hard- earned 
gains of its manufacturers, traders, and fiſhers, be- 
ſides half a million ſterling of the landed property in 
ſpecie or bills. Theſe annual drains compole the ba- 
lance derived by the greater, from the leſſer kingdom, 
amounting nearly to one million annually; beſides 
the ſupplics of cattle, ſheep, ſalmon, linen, and other 
valuable articles, for which Scotland takes the pro- 
duce.or manufactures of England ; beſides, allo, the 
| powerful aſſiſtance England receives from Scotland 
| in ſcamen and ſoldiers, whereby ſhe hath been en- 
abled to combat, and generally to vanquiſh, che 2 
| greateſt maritime / of Europe. 1 
| +» Thus, the importance of the latter kingdom i 
appear evident to every perſon who is capable of 
{ Judging with candour; and, conſequently, the 1n- 
tereſt of Scotland will be the intereſt of England, ſo 
long as both nations ſhall form one united kingdom. 
Upon this ground of National Policy, Thad propoſed 
a more liberal ſyſtem with regard to improvements, 
| fiſheries, and unproductive taxes, in Scotland; but be- 


Ing convinced, from lome recent circumſtances, 11 
7” 2 the 
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the impotent meaſures recommended and propoſed to 
be brought forward, as the moſt effectual means 
of extending and eſtabliſhing theſe fiſheries, as 


well as the relief of the Highlands, that little is to 


be expected on the principle of Nility to England, I 


ſhall therefore take up the ſubject on another ground, 


which, for obvious reaſons, I had hitherto evaded, 
viz. National Juſtice, towards the leſſer country, whoſe 
caſe hath at no time been fairly ſtated, and whoſe 
murmurings, though unknown to the Engliſh nation, 
are become truly ſerious. 

It is neceſſary on this head, to take a retroſpective 
view of the Britiſh hiſtory, from the æra which gave 
riſe to the famous ſtruggle for conqueſt on one ſide, 
and for freedom on the other, towards the cloſe of 
the 13th century. 

Alexander III. king of Scotland, who, as Mr. 
Hume obſerves, probably inherited, after a period of 
800 years, and through a ſucceſſion of males, the 
iceptre of all the Scottiſh princes who had governed 


the nation ſince the departure of the Romans, loſt 
his life in 1285, while hunting, without leaving any 


male iſſue, and without any deſcendants except 


Margaret his grandaughter, Who, though an infant 


and a female, had, through her orandfather' s care, 
been recognized ſucceſſor, by the ſtates of Scotland. 

Edward - I. of England, one of the moſt ambitious, 
politie, and accompliſhed monarchs of the age, and 
whoſe whole reign was ſpent in ſchemes of conqueſt, 

ſeeing Scotland "without a head, immediately laid 
hold of the favourable opportunity, of annexing that 
kingdom to his already extenſive dominions, by 
marriage, or more rough means, as circumſtances 


might require. He began this great deſign with a 
propoſal of marriage between M fon Edward, and 


the young heirels of the Scottiſh t rone, which, not- 


vithſtanding any ſuſpicions from this alliance on the 


part of Scotland, received, the ſanction of the re- 
gency, but on lach terms, and with ſuch precaution, 


reſpecting 
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reſpecting the independency of the kingdom, as re- 
flects honour on their memory, and to which Ed- 
ward readily aſſented in every particular that might 
ſerve to quiet their jealouſy, if any did exiſt; when, 
unfortunately, the death of the young princeſs put 
an end to the amicable alliance, and laid the foun- 
dation of a war, which, in duration and bloodſhed, 
is ſcarcely exceeded in the annals of mankind. 

Edward had been trained up in the rudiments of 
war, during the civil commotions between his fa- 
ther, Henry III. and his rebellious barons. The 
latter being ſubdued, and peace reſtored ,to the 
kingdom, Edward, emulous of military fame, em- 
barked for the Holy Land, agreeable to the cuſ- 


tom of thoſe days, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


againſt the Saracens, above all the princes of Chriſ- 


tendom, and returned, ſoon after the death of his 


father, a complete warrior, 


His next enterprize was againſt the Welch, whom, 
after a faint ſtruggle, he completely reduced, put 


their prince to death, and annexed their country to 
the Engliſh crown. 


Thus, in the zenith of glory, ſovereign of Eng- 


land, Wales, the greateſt part of Ireland, and ſome 


extenſive provinces in France, he took off the malſk, 


and made vigorous preparations for the grand object 
of his reign, the conqueſt of cotland, which, had 


- he effected, would have united the whole iſland un- 


der one head; but that defirable event was reſerved 


for a period at the diſtance of 3 centuries. 


The Engliſh at this time, had become famous in 


the art of war, particularly archery, in which they 
exceeded all Europe, and being alſo powerfully re- 
inforced with Welch, Iriſh and French auxiliaries, 

the whole under the command of the mighty Ed- 
ward, they ſeemed more than ſufficient for the con- 


queſt of a people, now devoted to deſtruction, or 
ſubjection to a foreign yoke. There is the olive 


branch, and there is the word, was the alternative 


propoſed 
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propoſed by Edward. Many of the Scottiſh barons, 
foreſeeing the calamities which would inevitably 
befal their country, by attempting to oppoſe a 
prince of Edward's diſpoſition, at the head of the 
greateſt force in Europe, yielded reluctantly, that 
independence which their anceſtors had ſo long 
and ſo ably defended, while others of greater te- 
merity, reſolved not to outlive the freedom of their 
o Fes 1 
Thus a ſmall kingdom became divided againſt 
itſelf, nearly into two equal parts; thoſe in the Eng- 
liſn intereſt, who afterwards” did incredible miſchief 


to the kingdom, and thoſe who had reſolved to ſa- 


crifice their lives againſt that intereſt. 

This acquiſition to the Engliſh force rendering 
the conteſt ſtill more unequal, it ſeemed madneſs in 
the extreme to hold out a ſingle day, and ſtill more 
fo, as the Scottiſh patriots, as they termed them- 
ſelves, embarked in the deſperate cauſe, without a 
head or general of any experience. The nation had 
alſo enjoyed a long ſeries of peace, during the mild 
reigns of Alexander and his immediate predeceſſors; 
they were not even provided in arms till they re- 
ceived ſupplies from the trading cities of Italy, at 
the moment when Edward was at their gates. They 

ſoon, however, became expert warriors, under Sir 
William Wallace, a perſon of extraordinary ſtrength 
of body and mind, whom neither promiſes nor 
threats could ſhake from the duty he owed his 
country, and who, had he been a Greek or Roman, 

would have been celebrated as a hero. of the firſt 

renown. The independent Scots, thus brought up 
in the ſchool of adverſity, and inured to incredible 
hardſhips, ſeemed to gain ſtrength from every de- 
teat, and frequently retaliated the feverities of the. 
Engliſh and the Anglo-Scots;. but Edward was not 
of a diſpoſition. eaſily to relinquiſh his purpoſe, and 
being enraged through ſhame and diſappointment, 
he ſeemed inflexibly determined on a permanent 
FR conqueſt, 
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conqueſt, or the extirpation from ſea to ſea, as he ex- 


preſſed himſelf, of all thoſe who oppoſed his arms. 
Freſh armies were poured into that unhappy kingdom 
on every ſide, ſupplied by ſea with proviſions and what- 


ever was neceſſary for carrying the war to the furtheſt _ 
extremities of the iſland, while the Scots now reduced 
by endleſs encounters, and ſtill more through fa- 


tigue and famine, loſt their brave commander, who 
was taken priſoner, carried in chains to London, 


tried, hanged and quartered, without flinching from 


his principles, to the laſt moment. 


The loſs of this great man ſtruck a damp on the. 


minds of the independent Scots, who being at the 


ſame time ſacrificed by the French, they were taking 


leave of their liberties with a parting ſigh, when 
Robert Bruce, of the royal blood of Scotland, ſtep- 


ped forth in the worſt of times, collected the diſ- 
perſed remains of theſe brave men, partook of all 
their hardſhips and hair-breadth eſcapes, baffled the 
efforts of Edward I. II. and III. carried the war 
into England, and firmly eſtabliſhed the indepen- 
dency of Scotland, whoſe throne hath continued i in 
ais family to the preſent time. 

But though the Scots thus bravely regained their 
freedom, Edward III. the heroic e of 


France, renewed the fatal conteſt, for the ſuperiority 


of Seon after the death of Robert Bruce, and 


proved a ſevere ſcourge on that kingdom during the 


greateſt part of his long reign. At length, all thoſe 
mighty expeditions, ſo ruinous to Scotland, and 10 
expenſive and ineffeftual to England, ended in a 
definitive treaty, whereby the independency of Scot- 
land, both in church and ſtate, was acknowledged 


and ratified by Edward, at Windſor, in 1365; and 
thus after a ſtruggle, with ſome intermiſſions, of 70 


vears, the independent Scots withſtood the efforts of 
3 ſucceſſive monarchs, who perſonally invaded the 


devoted kingdom 16 difterent times, beſides many 


armies and detachments under the command of the 
nobles; 
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nobles; beſides alſo, the Anglo- Scots, who reſiding | 
chiefly in that kingdom, and Knowing all the manceu- 
vres of their opponents, proved a "moſt deſolating 
enemy to their country, One giving or taking 5 
quarter. 

But treaties were then, as they are at preſent, only 
made to be broke; and it appears from the moſt 
authentic records of both kingdoms, and the general 
tenor of the ſubſequent tranſactions, that the Fng- 
liſh monarchs never loſt ſight of the conqueſt of 
Scotland by marriage or arms, inſomuch that the 
latter found it neceſſary to cultivate the friendſhi 
of France, to whom the Scots proved a faithful and 
important ally while the two Britiſh kingdoms were 
governed by ſeparate monarchs. 

The civil wars, which proved fo hurtful to Eng- 
land from the death of Edward III. in 1 377, to the 8 
acceſſion of Henry VII. in 1485, enabled the Scots 
to repair the misfortunes of their country, and to 
reſume the arts of peace, with ſuch vigour, that their 
hiſtory, from this period till the open "renewal of the 
Engliſh claims by Henry VIII. and the ſubſequent 
_ regency, diſplays one continued exertion of kings, 
barons, dignified clergy, and the royal boroughs, for 
the extenſion of commerce, fiſheries, and naviga- 
tion; the improvement of lands, promoting litera- 
ture, ſcience, arts, and whatever tends to the civi- 
lization, opulence, and fplendour of kingdoms, 
till the ſucceſſion of James VI. to Kew crown 
of England in 1602, after which event Scotland 
became a poor neglected province, ſubſervient in 4 
all caſes, to the intereſt of the greater kingdom, as 4 
will appear from the ſequel of their hiſtor . 

Paſſing over the ſecret intrigues of queen, Eliza g 
beth, to divide and embroil that country, and the 
open robberies of Oliver Cromwell and his follow- 
ers, we come to the æra of the revolution in 1088, 
a period which united the majority of both kingdoms 50 
in political ſentiments, and ſcemed a prelude to a 


cloſer 
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cloſer connection. * King William having confirmed 
the Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment in Scotland, and re- 


ſtored peace to a bleeding, impoveriſhed country, 


the genius of the nation again broke forth, the peo- 


ple began to contemplate the benefits of trade, and 


to reſume the commercial ſpirit of their anceſtors, 
The parliament, now principally compoſed of the 
whigs, having, in the abundance of their gratitude, 
voted liberal ſupplies (their then reduced circum- 
ſtances conſidered) of men and money, towards 

enabling king William to proſecute his foreign wars, 
that prince, highly ſenſible of the obligation, ordered 
the lord commiſſioner of Scotland to declare in 
parliament, «That if the members found it would 


tend to the advance nent of trade, that an act ſhould 


be paſſed for the encouragement of ſuch as ſhould 


acquire and eſtabliſh a plantation in Africa, Ameri- 


ca, or any other part of the world where planta- 
tions might be lawfully acquired; that his ma- 
jeſty was willing to declare, he would grant to the 


| ſubje&ts of this kingdom, in favour of theſe planta- 


tions, ſuch rights and privileges as he granted, in 


like caſes, to the ſubjects of his other dominions.” 


Many other flattering promiſes were added, and the 
lord prefident confirmed and enforced all that had 
been ſaid by the commiſſioner. 

Relying on theſe promiſes, the Scottiſh nobility 
and gentry advanced 400,000. towards the eſtab- 
liſhment of a company for carrying on an Eaſt and 
Weſt India trade, and 1200 veterans, who had ſer- 
ved in king William's wars, were ſent to effect a ſet- 


tlement on the peninſula of Darien, which lies be- 


tween the northern and the ſouthern. oceans, and 
was equally adapted for trading with both the Indies. 

The new colony were well received by the na- 
tives, and matters began to wear a promiſing aſpect, 


* It is ont for the purpoſe of connecting the thread of the 

narrative, to repeat ſome paſſages inſerted in the Work, under 
thc bea of Annals of Scotland. 
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when the king, on the earneſt ſolicitations of the 
Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt India companies, reſolved 
to gratify the latter at the expence of his Seottiſh 
ſubjects; and, knowing that the new colony muſt 
want ſupplies of proviſions, he ſent orders to the 
governor of Jamaica, and the Engliſh ſettlements in 
America, to iſſue proclamations, prohibiting, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, all his majeſty's ſubjects from 
holding any correſpondence with the Scottith colony, 
or aſſiſting it in any ſhape, with arms, ammunition, 
or proviſions ; ; thus the king's heart was hardened 
againſt theſe new ſettlers, whom he abandoned to 
their fate, though many of them had been covered 
with wounds in fighting his battles. 
Thus vaniſhed all the hopes of the Scottiſh nation, 
which had engaged in this deſign with incredible 
1 and with the moſt ſanguine expectations 
that the misfortunes of their country would, by 
this new channel of commerce, be completely healed. 
Ihe diſtreſſes of. the people, upon receiving 
authentic accounts of the fortune of their colony, 
ſcarcely admit of any deſcription. They were not 
only diſappointed in. their expectations of wealth 
and a renewal of their commerce, but hundreds, 
who had ventured their all, were abſolutely ruined 
by the miſcarriage of the deſign. | 
The whole nation ſeemed to join in the. clamour 
that was raiſed againft their ſovereign. They taxed 
him with double dealing, inhumanity, and baſe 
ingratitude, te a people who had laviſhed their trea- 
ſure and beſt blood in ſupport of his government, 
and in the gratification of his ambition; and had 
their power been equal to their acrimony, in all 
probability, the iſland would have been involved in 
civil war, ® 
The Scots, after ſuch a ſeries of Albert dur- 
ag the courſe of a whole century, had now nothing 
If but their parliament, their nominal indepen- 
pence, their frugality, temperance, and induſtry. 
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Internal peace and ſecurity being eſtabliſhed, it was 
tl in their power, by means of theſe advantages, to 
reſtore their country to its former vigour and im- 
portance. | Their predeceſſors had, in great wiſdom, 


marked out the line of action, which ſeems to be 


beſt ſuited to the ſtate of the country and the ge- 
nius of the people. The lands admitted of great 
improvement; the ſurrounding ocean afforded an 
inexhauſtible ſource of wealth, of which the un- 
grateful Dutch ſtill reaped the benefit; “ they had 
a parliament and revenue, to extend and to regu- 


late commercial intercourſe with foreign e 


patronize manufactures, ſcience, and uſeful arts; 


to form public roads, and to bring the numerous 


detached members of the kingdom nearer to each 
other, and to the centre, by opening canals where 
nature ſeemed to invite their particular attention. 
Exciſe officers, tide-waiters, fupernumeranes, vers yl 

e 


trollers, collectors, ſuperviſors, commiſſioners of t 


cuſtoms, commiſſioners of exciſe, and other impe- 


diments to the wealth of nations, were barely tole- 


rated, and little known to the bulk of the people. 
As the kingdom lived in ſtrict friendſhip with alt 


its neighbours, neither encroaching, nor being en- 
croached upon; as it had no ſubſidies to pay, nor 
colonies to protect, there was little occaſion for 


fleets, armies, or extraordinary ſupplies, previous 
to the revolution and the expenſive wars carried 
on by king William and queen Anne, wherein the 
—_ though they had no concern in theſe diſtant 


campaigns, contributed a part of the burden. Till 


that æra, the . Scottiſh revenue conſiſted chiefly of 
a trifling ceſs or land-tax, and an inconſiderable 
impoſt on a few luxuries, which, being farmed, coſt 
ren nothing in collecting. 


„While the Scots were throwing” away near half a million 


| ſterling, on a ſettlement in a burning climate, at the diſtance of 


4000 miles, their native ſhores gave ſucceſsful cmployment to 
700 Dutch buſſes, belides thoſe of other natioas, 
The 
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The articles ſubject to duties on importation, 
were chiefly French and Spaniſh wines, which paid 
21. 108. per ton; French — tobacco, raiſins, 
currants, figs, ſugar, ſoap, ſilks, embroidery, fringes, 
laces and points; ſtockings, woollen cloth, ſtuffs, 
flannels, fingrums, linen cloth, thread, &c, 
Under theſe very favourable circumſtances, the 
Scots had all Europe for a market, and their exports 
had generally exceeded their imports. The nation 
was, upon the whole, ſo well adapted both for in- 
land and foreign trade, that, with moderate induſ- 
try, a ſufficient competency might have reached 
the inhabitants of every denomination of the peo- 
ple, whether on the main land, or amongſt the 
ia 
Such were the proſp edts ſtill in reſerve. for thar 
_ exhauſted nation, when king William endeavoured 
to ſoften their reſentment by reſuming, with aſſi- 
duity, the deſirable project of uniting the two king- 
doms in one common intereſt, a work which had 
often been attempted by the Engliſh monarchs, and 
as often fruſtrated, through the jealouſy of the 
Scots, and their unſhaken attachment to their an- 
tient royal line. 
In all the former propoſals offered on that head, 
by England, both nations were to remain free and 
independent of one another; each kingdom having 
its own parliament, and ſubje& only to ſuch taxes, 
duties, and commercial regulations, as thoſe parlia- 
ments ſhould judge expedient for the benefit of their 
reſpective ſtates. Theſe were the terms held out 
by Edward I. and III. and moſt of their ſucceffors ; 
and it was under this idea, of a fœderal union, that 
the Scots, though now reduced to the loweſt abyſs 
of national depreſſion, were prevailed upon to fend 
twenty commiſſioners to London, who, with twenty- 
three on the part of England, met at Whitehall, 
on this great deſign, in October, 1702, 


3 | Queen 
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Queen Anne, who had ſucceeded to the crown, 
hondured them! wich: a viſit, in order to quicken 
their mutual endeavours, but when the Scottifh 
| commiſſioners propoſed that the rights and privi- 
leges of their company, trading to Africa and the 
Indies, ſhould be preſerved and maintained, ſuch a 
difficulty: aroſe as could not be ſurmounted, and no 
further progreſs was made in this commiſſion. 
In 1706, the buſineſs was reſumed, and the 
commiſſioners met, on the 16th day of April, in 
the council chamber at Whitehall. The Scots 
were ſtill inclined to a fœderal union, like that of 
the United Provinces, but the Engliſh commiſſi- 
oners, or rather the miniſtry, were bent upon an 
incorporation, ſo as that no, Scottiſh parliament 
ſhould ever have power to repeal the articles of the 
treaty, They declared themſelves fully convinced, 
that nothing but an entire union would ſettle per- 
fect and laſting friendſhip between the two king- 
doms. The Scots commiſſioners made a vigorous 
reſiſtance to the article which ſubjected their cbun- 
try to the fame cuſtoms, exciſes, prohibitions, re- 
ſtrictions, and regulatwns of commerce, as England; 
but the ear] of Godolphin, uneaſy at any demur, 
and impatient. of delay, perfuaded the queen to 
pay two viſits. in perſon to the board of commiſ- 
fioners, - where ſhe exerted herſelf with unuſual 
eagerneſs, for their putting the Taft hand to a 
treaty which ſhe repteſented as eſſentially neceſſary 


to the peace, Recurity, ui en welfare of both 
kingdoms. xx 

Theſe, perſuaſions, co-o Operating with the dude 
fatigable exertions of the duke of Queenſberry, 
at length gained over a majority of the Scots com- 
miſſioners, and the remainder reluctantly followed, 


excepting Lockart of Carnwath, who never could be 
perſuaded either to ſign or ſeal the treaty. 


Ac length the, articles were finiſhed, artinged; 
5343 and 


DU * _ hh 
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and mutually ſigned, on the 22d of. July, and next 


day — to her majeſty, by the lord keeper, in 


the name of the Engliſh commiſſioners; while at 
the ſame time, a ſealed copy of the inſtrument was 

likewiſe delivered by the lord chancellor of Scot- 
land; and each made a ſhort oration on the ſubject, 


to which the queen returned a moſt gracious reply. 


That ſame day ſhe dictated an order of council, "= 
that whoſoever ſhould be concerned in any diſcourſe 
or libel, or in laying wagers relating to the union, 


ſhould be proſecuted with the utmoſt geh of che 


law. 
Still, however, the moſt difficult part of the buſi- 


nels remained, namely, to obtain a ratification of 


thoſe articles by the parliament of Scotland. The 
promoters of the union had concealed, with the 
greateſt care, the terms agreed on by the commiſ- 
ſioners; and nothing had tranſpired till the whole 
treaty was at once laid before the parliament. No 
ſooner were the articles generally known, than the 


whole kingdom was in the utmoſt fermentation. 
All ranks of people, however divided in civil or 


religious ſentiments, now united in one general 
murmur. The nobility found themſelves degraded 
in point of dignity and influence. The barons, or 
gentlemen, were exaſperated at a coalition, by which 


their parliament was annihilated, and their credit 
deſtroyed. The people in general exclaimed, that 


the independency of their nation hal fallen a ſacri- 
fice to treachery and corruption: They affirmed 
that the obligation laid on the Scottiſh members to 
reſide ſo long at London, in their attendance on the 
the Britiſh parliament, would drain Scotland of all 
its money, 1mpoveriſh the members, and ſubject them 
to the temptation of being corrupted. The trad- 
ing part of the nation lamented the diſſolution of 
their India company; and beheld with deep con- 
cern, the taxes which this treaty laid upon the neceſ- 


3 faries of life; the infinity of duties, cuſtoms, and 


b 2 reſtrictions 
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reſtrictions, which it laid upon their hitherto open 
trade with the Levant, France, Spain, Portugal, 
the Baltic, Holland, and the Dutch plantations. 
They could not conceive how the commerce of 


Scotland would poſſibly be advanced by ſuch mea- 


ſures, unleſs it could be proved that commerce, 
like the camomile, the more it is oppreſſed, the 
more luxuriant it grows. They conſidered the 
privileges of trading to the Engliſh plantations in 
America, as a precarious, and at beſt a nugatory 
equivalent for the conceſſions, both private and na- 
tional, which they had made“. Almoſt every ar- 
ticle of the treaty produced a proteſt, and the moſt 
inflammatory diſputes in the Scottiſh parliament. 


„What! ſaid the Duke of Hamilton, ſhall we in 
half an, hour give up what our forefathers: main- 


tained with their lives and fortunes for many ages? 


Are here none of the deſcendants of thoſe worthy 


patriots, who defended the liberty of their country 
at all invaders? Where are the ente and 


C At this time, . long after, the Engliſh trade with the Nag 
rican and Weſt India colonies bore no proportion to the expence 
of keeping and defending them. 


Tn "TIO the amount of the exports was thus : e 
Jo Hudſon's Bay „ 08 2: 
New Euglenek 3 $7,950 | 
New York | - - - 31z500;_.-: 
Pennſylvania 7 = - 11,037 
Virginia and Maryland ene 58,015 
Carolina : 41 4,0 
Exports t to America - 162,649 
To Jamaica «tr; 41% 106999) 
70 Barbadoes — 60, 629 
AntiguuQ-.; . 18895 
Neis . - 9747 
Montſerrat /. 0 3 6,736" 
St, Chriſtopher's - 5, 509 
Exports to the Weſt-Indies 266,638 


sum total to America and the Weſt-Indies 429, 287 


oy 
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Campbells? Where are the peers, and the barons, 


once the bulwark of the nation? Shall we yicld up 
the ſovereignty and independence of our country, 


when we are commanded, by thoſe. wei repreſent, 
to preſerve the ſame, and aſſured wn their alhtanc 


to ſupport us??? 1 1 91 


The Lord alen ee hi: 0 


which would attend the union, in a pathetic ipeech 

that drew tears from the audience, and is at this 
day looked upon as a IPOD 10 —_ of the Bats 
tiſh nations! 1155: 44) 


Addreſſes againſt the treaty were e to 
parliament by the convention of the royal boroughs, 


the commiſſioners «of the general aſſembly, the 


company trading to Africa and the Indies, as well 
as from ſhires, ſtewartries, boroughs, towys, and 
pariſnes, without diſtinction of wang! or Ry Ar 


copalian or preſbyterian. 


While the oppoſition raged | Winnie dicioas the 
reſentments of the people roſe to tranſports of fury 


and revenge. The more rigid preſbyterians recon- 
ciled themſelves to the epiſcopalians and the ca- 
valiers; they choſe officers, formed themſelves into 


regiments, provided horſes, arms, and ammunition, 


burnt the articles of union, juſtified their conduct 
in a public declaration, and reſolved to take the 


route to Edinburgh, and diſſolve the parliament. 
During this combuſtion, the privy council iſſued 


a proclamation againſt riots, commanding all per- 


ſons to retire from the ſtreets a dere, the drum 


| ſhould beat; ; ordering the guards to fire on thoſe 


who ſhould diſobey this command, and indemni- 
fying them from all proſecution for maiming or 


laying the lieges. Notwithſtanding tl-:ſe precau- 


tions of government, the duke of Quenſberry, 


though guarded by double lines of horſe and foot, 


was obliged to paſs through the ſtreets at full gallon, 
amidſt the curſes and imprecations of the people, 
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who pelted his guards, and eyen wounded ſome of 
his friends who attended him in the coach. 
Acgainſt all this national fury, the duke of 
Queenſberry, and other noblemen, attached to the 
union and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, acted with 
equal addreſs and reſolution. They magnified the 
advantages that would accrue to the kingdom from 
the union, and argued ſtrenuouſly againſt, all the 
objections that were ſtarted to the meaſure. They 
diſarmed the reſentment of the clergy, by promot- 
ing an act to be inſerted in the treaty, declaring the 
preſbyterian diſcipline to be the only government of 
the church of Scotland, unalterable in all ſucceeding 
times, and a fundamental article of the treaty. They 
employed emiffaries to allay the ferment among the 
Cameronians, and diſunite them from the cavaliers, by 
demonſtrating the abſurdity, ſinfulneſs, and danger of 
ſuch a coalition. They ſoothed the India company 
with the proſpect of veing indemnified for the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained. They amuſed individuals with 
the hope of ſharing the reſt of the equivalent“; 
and finally they brought over the Sguadrene Vo- 
lante, a party in the Scots parliament ſo denomi- 
nated from their fluctuating between the miniſtry 
and . through the whole Progreſs of the 
treaty, 


It was gipulated! in the treaty, that . 399,06 5, ſhould be 
paid to the Scots, as an equivalent for the cuſtoms, taxes, and 
exciſes, to be levied upon that kingdom in conſequence of the 
Engliſh debt, which then ane to more than . 300005000, 
though eſtimated at 1 7,000,000, 
| This equivalent, it it may be ſo called, was applied in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Firſt, to pay off the capital of the Scottiſh India company, 
which was to be aboliſhed in favour of the Engliſh company, 
trading to the Eaſt Indies. 

Secondly, to indemnify private perſons for any loſſes they might 
ſuſtain, by reducing the com of Scotland to the ſtandard and 
value of the coin of England; and as generally, reported, 

Thirdly, in bribing a majority of the Scottiſh en when 
Matters Came to the laſt Puſh. by 
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treaty, without attaching. themſelyes to either Ide, 
till the critical moment, which was to unite both 
kingdoms in a bond of mutual friendihip,'.or to 


involve them in all the alamalycs of a civil aud = 


ligious war *. 
The Soxndrone Volante, by an almoſt unexpetec 15 
movement, gave the Scottiſh, miniſters a depideg | 


victory, and all oppoſition was now in vain. 


The articles of the treaty being ratified in par- 


liament, with ſome trifling variations,” the duke of 


Queenſperry, on the 25th of March, 1707, finally 


ditiolved that antient aſſembly, and Scotland 
| ceaſed to be a ſeparate independent kingdom. Its 


monarchy was now blended with that of England, 
and its parliament agreed to a repreſentation. of 
ſixty- one members, forming a ae part of 
the grand legiſlative body, and which then 1 
hended 772 members. The duke of Queenſherry, 
having thus accompliſhed the great purpoſe e 


court, ſet out for England, where he was met, — 


London, by above forty noblemen in their coaches, 
and four hundred gentlemen on horſebacx. 
The parliament being met, the queen in perſon 
told ee houſes, that the treaty of union, with 
ſame additions and alterations, was ratified by an 


act of the Scottiſh parliament : That ſhe had or- 


dered it to be laid before them, and hoped it would 
meet with their concurrence and approbation. She 


obſerved, that now they had an opportunity of put- 
ting the laſt hand to a happy union of the two. 


Of the ks equivalent, therefore, only FE 49,000 was left for 


| national purpoſes ; and fo loſt to public ſpirit, ' and to all ſenſe of 


honour, were the repreſentatives of Scotland, three or four no- 
plemen excepted, that this balance was ſuffered to lie uſeleſs in the 

Engliſh treatury, till the year 1727, when the royal boroughs be- 
gan to awake out of their ſtupor, and to apply the intereſt of the 


4+ 40,000 towards railing a little fund for improving the manu- 


factures and fiſheries of their country. | 
* The Engliſh troops abroad, and in Ireland, were 8 to 


be in adi to march when called upon. 
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Wade and that ſhe ſhould look upon” it as a 
particular happineſs, if this great work, which 
had been ſo often attempted without ſucceſs, 
could be brought to perfection in her reign. When 
the commons formed themſelves into a committee 
of the whole houſe, to deliberate on the articles, 
and the Scottiſh act of 'ratification, the tory party, 
which was very weak in that aſſembly, began to 
ſtart objections, particularly from the 1 
made by the Scottiſh nation to the treat. 

Sir John Packington diſapproved of this incor- 
porating union, which he likened to a marriage 
with a woman againſt her conſent. He ſaid it was 
an union carried on by corruption and bribery 
within doors: by force and violence without: That 
the promoters of it had baſely betrayed their truſt, 
in giving up their independent conſtitution; and he 
would leave it to the judgment of the houſe, to 
confider, whether or no men of ſuch principles were 
fit to be admitted into their houſe of repreſentatives. 
Soon after, the debates concerning the union 
began in the houſe of lords, the queen being pre- 
ſent, when lord Haverſham, in a premeditated ha- 
rangue, ſaid the queſtion was, whether two nations, 
independent in their ſovereignties, that had their 
diſtinct laws and intereſts, their different forms of wor- 
ſhip, church government, and order, ſhould be united 
Into one Kingdom. He ſuppoſed it anunion made up 
of ſo many miſmatched pieces; of ſuch } e 31th 
congruous ingredients, that ſhould it ever take effect 
it would carry the neceſſary conſequences of aſtanding 5 
power and force, to keep them from falling aſunder, and 
breaking in pieces every moment. He took notice, 
that above a hundred Scottiſh peers, and as many com- 
moners, were excluded from ſitting and voting in par- 
liament, though they had as much right of inheri- 
tance to fit there, as any Fngliſh peer had of fit- 
ting in the parliament of England. He affirmed 
that the union was contrary to the ſenſe of the 
Scottiſh" nation: That the murmurs of the people 


had 
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had been ſo loud as to fill the whole kingdom; and 
ſo bold as to reach to even the doors of the parlia- 
ment: That che parliament itfelf had ſuſpended 
their beloved clauſe in the act of ſecurity for arming 
the people: That the government had iſſued a 
proclamation, pardoning all ſlaughter, . bloodſhed, 
and maiming committed upon thoſe , who ſhould 
be found in tumults. From theſe circumſtances he 


concluded, that the Scottiſh nation was averſe to 


an incorporating union, which he looked upon as 
one of the moſt e experiments to both 


kingdoms. 


Theſe, and ſimilar arguments and objections, x were 
ably anſwered by a great majority in both houſes, 
among whom were, the lords Godolphin, Sun- 
derland, Wharton, Townſhend, . Hallifax, and 
Somers; the - biſhops of Oxford, Norwich, and 
Sarum: and the two independent nations of England 


and Scotland, were, on the 1ſt day of May, 1707, 
unalterably united, under the name of 8 be United 


Kingdom of Great Britain. 

The whigs promoted the eng Fer fuch acal; 
that it made its way through both houſes! with the 
greateſt diſpatch : and when it received the royal 
aſſent, the queen expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction. 
She ſaid, „ ſhe did not doubt but it would be re- N 
membered and ſpoke of hereafter, to the honour of 
thoſe who had been inſtrumental in bringing it to 


ſuch a happy concluſion. She deſired that her 


ſubjects of both kingdoms ſhould, from hencefor- 
ward, behave with all poſſible reſpect and kindneſs 
towards one another, that ſo it might appear to all 
the world they had hearts diſpoſed 0 become one 

ople-” 
"The iſt of May v was. ieee a das of __ 
lic thankſgiving ;| and congratulatory addreſſes ra 
ſent up from all parts of England, excepting 
univerſity of Oxford. The un were wholly em 
on the occaſion... 

— hus, the apprchenllons of a a popiſh ſucceſſion, 
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operating upon the minds of the whigs in bath 
Kingdoms, united them in ſentiments, and contri- 


buted eſſentially to that great, deſirable, and ne- 


ceſſary event, of a political union between two nations 


formed by nature, and various concurrent circum- 


ſtances, to be one people. 


The majority of both kingdoms were, however, 


of opinion, that the treaty would produce violent 


convulſions, or at beſt prove ineffectual; but the 
experience of ſeventy- ſeven years hath ſhewa the 
contrary : in many reſpects the union hath been pro- 
ductive of the moſt happy conſequences, and 3 
common bleſſing to the whole iſland. 


It ſecured the conſtitution, religion, and laws, 
on the moſt permanent foundation; and it gave a 


vigour to the Britiſh arms by fea and land, which 
attracts the admiration of mankind in every quarter 
of the world. at {hs 


of 


The inſurmountable obſtacles to an effectual 
permanent union, which in the Opinion of ſome 


members, would ariſe from the different ecclef- 


aſtical eſtabliſnments and forms of law, confirmed 


to both countries by the treaty, have vaniſhed in 
the experiment. No inconveniency hath been felt, 


or injury ſuſtained therefrom, On the contrary, 


the conſtitution and laws of Scotland ſeem to be 
approximating gradually to thoſe of England. 


Vaſſallage, that diſgrace to humanity, hath been 
partly aboliſhed at the deſire of the beſt patriots of 
Scotland ; and many beneficial amendments , have 


been made in the mercantile and bankrupt lays, at 


the joint requeſt of the traders in both kingdoms... 
Though no conformity is likely to take place be- 
tween the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments of England 
and Scotland, the religious controyerſies, which for- 
merly agitated both nations, have quietly ſubſided. 
When the revolution put an end to compulſory 
meaſures, and pretended ſuperiority, all acrimony 
ceaſed ; the phrenzy of religious intolerancy gra- 
| ; — dually 
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qually diſappeared, and hath been happily ſuc- 
ceeded by that liberal ſpirit which 1s the characteriſtic 
of genuine Chriſtianity. The fruits of theſe diſpo- 
fitions are viſible in the harmony, the epiſtolary 
correſpondence, and the mutual good. mers be- 
tween the clergy of both countries. 

Thus far the good effects of the union 19 5 diſ- 
appointed the enemies to that meaſure, and exceeded 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of its friends. But 
to give permanency to treaties, it is neceſſary that 
they ſhould be conſtructed on the ſolid baſis of reci- 
procal benefit, in all poſſible caſes. It cannot, how- 
ever, be imagined, that a compact, which was to 
conſolidate two independent nations in one common 
intereſt, could at once be adjuſted with ſuch admir- 

able tneſs, as to preclude the expediency, or even 
the neceſſity of amendment, in ſome of its conſti- 
tuent parts. 
Thar period of time which hath ſo bapihy eſta- 
_ bliſhed — many benefits flowing to both nations 
fince the ratification of the treaty, ſerves alſo to point 
out the defective parts, the cauſes, and the remedy, 

The project of an union had been a capital object 
in the politics of queen Anne's. miniſtry, which was 
compoſed of the ableſt ſtateſmen, without exception, 
that ever managed the affairs of England. "Theſe 
miniſters, therefore, as an introductory ſtep dy this 
important work, procured, after ſome oppoſition, an 
act of the Scottiſh parliament, authoriſing the queen 

to nominate (inſtead of the parliament). the commiſ- 
ſioners for Scotland, who were to ſettle the terms of 
the union with thoſe for England, conſiſting of the 
miniſtry and their friends, named alſo by the queen. 

This point gained, the . Engliſh commiſſioners. 
found leſs difficulty in bringing the treaty to a final 
concluſion, in the moſt eſſential Parts. upon their 
their own terms. 

They were not only able ſtateſmen, but, for the 
moſt . — well {killed in the ſcience of trade, which 


1 
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gave them a manifeſt advantage over the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners, who conſiſted of lords and gentle- 
men of no commercial knowledge. ht 
The latter were careful, however, to preſerve all 
their heritable offices, ſuperiorities; Juriſdictions, 
and other privileges and trappings of the feudal ari- 
{:ocracy. But on the grand objects, which were to 
give the turn or caſt to national proſperity, they were 
Sreatly over- matched. | 
Had the Engliſh commiſſioners, ſeeing the ſmaller 
kingdom thus circumſtanced, and its cauſe in the 
hands of men leſs qualified for the taſk, made a libe- 
ral uſe of thoſe advantages, their country would have 
reaped tenfold benefits therefrom; but it was reſerved 
for a later period, to make that important diſcovery 
— Enrich your. cuſtomers, and they will enrich 
you.” 4 
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5 The Engliſh commiſſioners, in negoclating ih 
5 a ruined kingdom, were influenced by the then 
15 narrow, ſhort- -fighted principle of commercial mo- 
7 nopoly ; and the conſequences were ſuch as might, 
i . with a ſmall be of reflection, have been fore- 
"nf ſeen. 
If laſtead of a ſolid compact, affording, upon the 
' _= whole, teciprocal advantages, and which it would 
'N have been the inclination as well as intereſt of both 
 =_ nations to preſerve inviolate, the conceſſions on the 
mo part of Scotland, and the reſtrictions to their trade, 
fil, were ſo quickly, and fo ſeverely felt, thar about the 
lixth year after the ratification of the treaty, the 
J. ſixteen peers, who firſt repreſented Scotland in the 
Wl upper houſe, though moſt of them had been the 
HY ſupporters of adminiſtration | in promoting the union, 
9 unanimouſly moved for its diſſolution. A warm 
wh debate followed upon this motion, in which John 
iy duke of Argyle bore a conliderable ſhare, but the 


' motion was over-ruled by the Engliſh peers, and 
WW from thenceforward the Scots ſubmitted, reluct- 
18 antly, to their fate. Y, 
. Of che nobility, a conſiderable number ſacrificed 
145 their 
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their dignity, and their Nl gl to the nod of 
a miniſter who boaſted that every man had his 
price; others, in ſullen deſpondency, betook them- 
ſelves to the comforts of the bottle; and a ſmall 
number enjoyed the hope of great matters to be 
brought forth at St. Germains, 1 in favour of the Peg 
ſcribed family. 

The ee having no. mnt FN WORE now 
beheld itſelf deprived of its only ſupport, by the 
tranſlation of the parliament to London. The 
trading towns pined under the duties and reſtrictions 
laid upon their commerce. The whole kingdom, 
after ſo many fatal diſaſters, ſeemed completely 
ruined beyond recovery, and all degrees of men ſunk 
under the weight of theſe complicated misfortunes. 
Had any. of the Malcolms, the Alexanders, or the 
James's, aroſe at this time from the dead, they 
would have imagined that ſome enemy, more bar- 
barous than the Danes, had over-run their antient 
kingdom, demoliſhed its churches, and caſtles ; en- 
Alaved its nobility, checked 1 its fiſheries, and rap 
ferred its commerce. 

The firſt fruits: of the treaty, in Scotland, was 2 
board of cuſtoms, and another of N with 
the appointment of commiſſioners,, collectors. 
ſutveyors, ſuperviſors, waiters, - gaugers, and all 
other neceſſary | officers, who were immediately 
diſtributed over the ſeveral e- bene and e * 
the nation. 

In many parts they were roughly uſed, particu - 
larly the excile officers; and in the Orkneys, the 
officers were ſo frightened. by the countty people, 
that for ſome ien che bulkrigls: was Kae to be 
poſtponed. 5 

In 1705, ü was à warm debate in the 1 
committee of the houſe of lords, occafioned by a 
bill palled by. the commons, and ſent to their lord- 
ſhips, for rendering the union of the two” kingdoms 
more entire and complete, MEET, 5 was enacted, 
« That, from the iſt of May, 17 , there ſhould 


be 
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be but one privy council in the kingdom of Great- 
Britain,” which being carried by fifty againſt forty, 

the privy council of Scotland was aboliſhed, and 
the nation being deprived of this laſt fragment of 
their antient government, the oppoſers of the union, 


raiſed the animoſities of the people to a dangerous 


height, but the ferment abated after an ineffectual 
attempt of the jacobites in favour of the pretender. 
In 1713, the Scottiſh peers and commons pro- 


poſed to diffolve the union, but when the motion was 


put to the vote, in the houſe of Peers, it was over- 


ruled. 


During the debates on this ſubject, the earl of 
Peterborough endeavoured to prove the impoſſi- 
bility of diſſolving the union, which he compared 
to a marriage that, being once contracted, could not 
be diſſolved by any power on earth. He obſerved, 
« That though England, who in the national mar- 
riage muſt be ſuppoſed to be the huſband, might 
in ſome inſtances have been unkind to the lady, yet 
ſhe ought not preſently to ſue for a divorce.” The 


earl of Hay replied, “ That marriage was an ordi- 


nance of God; and the union, no more than a poli- 
tical expedient.” To which the earl of Peterborough 
again anſwered, That © the contract could not 


| bare been made more ſolemn, unleſs, like the ten 
commandments, it had come from heaven.” 


The duke of Argyle “ owned that he had a 


great ſhare in making the union, with a view to 


fecure the proteſtant Tucceſſion, but he was now 


ſatisfied this end might be anſwered as effectually 


if the union was diſſolved; and, if this ſtep ſhould 
not be taken, he did not expect long to have either 


Property left in Scotland, or liberty in England.” 


Some other peers of Scotland ſeconded his grace, 
ſaying, © That the union was intended to cultivate 


amity and friendſhip between the two nations, but 


was ſo far from having that effect, that they were 
ſure the animoſities between 3 two countries 


Were 
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were then much greater than before the union; and 
therefore they were of opinion, that if the union 
was diſfolved, the two nations would be better 
EEC 
Addreſſes were now prepared in different parts 
of Scotland againſt che union, and the people were 
proceeding to extremities, when a ſecond attempt of 
the pretender on theſe . in 1715, di- 
vided the people ſo effectually as to ſave this ob- 
noxious treaty once more from impending diſſo- 
lution; and from this time, we hear of no further 
commotions excited by the union, though it was 
generally conſidered as a national grievance. 


Z 


In 1718, The merchants of Glaſgow, who had 
hitherto carried on ſome trade with Virginia and 
Maryland, by means of | chartered ſhips from 
Whitehaven, now fitted out the firſt veſſel of Glaſ- 
gow property, that had croſſed the Atlantic. 


8 


In 1720, the Scots attempted to eſtabliſh | a 
fiſhery company, and ſome ſubſcriptions were made 
for that purpoſe ; but as ſuch company mult have 
claſhed with the intereſt of the Dutch, who were 
then in high favour at court, the project fell to the 
oft SUIT Le To A wade is ark 

Some faint eſſays were made for eſtabliſhing 
woollen and linen manufactures, but they were fo 
' poorly ſupported, that they miſcarried. 


In 1725, the people thought themſelves totally 
abandoned, and none were more diſcontented than 
the preſbyterians in the weſt. They had expected 
great things from their ſteady attachment to revo- 
lution principles, but found Remnſeivis involve 1. 
the general poverty and diſcredit into which the 
nation had fallen. Their want of trade and manu- 
factures diſabled them from Paying the taxes then 
exiſting; and their diſcontents being CE TIRE 5 
by the report of an additional malt tax, the popu- 
lace of Glaſgow, armed with club: and ſtaves, Lied 
the houfe of Mr. Campbell, their repreſentative in 
eee 5 „Peri- 


at. 
* 
* 
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parliament, who had voted fox: the bill, and about 
20 perſons were killed or wounded: by the military. 
The ſeverity ſhewn to the people of Glaſgow, 
where the ſtrength of the government intereſt chiefly. 
lay, gave a check to the diſorders which the malt 
tax had excited in other parts of the kingdom. It 
was ſo ſenſibly felt in Scotland, that xy royal 
boroughs preſented a remonſtrance againſt it, as a 
grievous burden which their country could not 
bear; and petitions to. the ſame effect, were deli- 
vered to the repreſentatives in the houſe of com- 
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7 mons, from different ſhires of that kingdom; but 
. neither the petitions, nor the remonſtrances, of an 
1 impoveriſhed country, could procurg the ſmalleſt de- 
115 vation from the rigorous conditions of the union, | 
i however expedient, juſt, or humane. It was in 
HEY . vain for the people to urge the general decay of 
114 trade, the want of manufactures, the uniyerſal po- 
. verty and wretchedneſs of their once happy country. 
95 The miniſtry, reſting on their influence over the 
115 Scottiſn peers and commoners, heard with indiffer- 
. ence, the complaints of indigence, and the calls of 
11 hunger. Not one generous or liberal ſentiment had 
. ever been extended to the great body of the people. 
dl. Such was the condition of the northern part of this 
8 i iſland, at a period when the commerce, manufac- 
tmttures, and wealth of the ſouthern part had Increaled, 
Ct, and were increaſing with aſtoniſhing rapidity. 
+ yn The revenue of England bad increaſed in a 
1 5 proportionable degree. In Queen Elizabeth's 
wh reign, it amounted to £.188,197 ; in the reign 
11544 of George II. it roſe, to £.10,000,000, while the 
. taxes which were 2 on Scotland, at the 
1 latter period, with ſuch rigour, and raiſed with 
5 ſuch difficulty, ſcarcely defrayed the ſalaries of the 
ae in w commiſſioners, - clerks, and ſubordinate . officers, 
= on the revenue eſtabliſhment. Since, therefore, 
LS the public derived no benefit from a Fiitet re- 
1 venue, thus ſqueezed from the vitals of a people 
K 4 rn who 
arg 
10 
Wi 
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Who could with difficulty. procure the neceſſari 

of life; ſome relaxation in this particular, and a 
diminution of the expences, would have been ſen- 
ſibly felt; and warmly acknowledged by a grateful 


nation. And — had the miniſtry, inſtead of 


laviſhing the public money among the Scottiſn 


members, applied theſe ſums to purpoſes of na- 
tional improvement; commerce and fiſheries would 


again have flouriſned, nor would it have been 


neceſſary to apply to government, at a diſtant 


period of near eighty years, for the means of 
cutting a paſſage through ſo ſmall a tract as five 


miles, or of deepening a few miles of water. This 


ſcrupulous adherence in the miniſtry to the ſpirit 


of à treaty which evidently contributed to en- 
rich one part of the iſland at the expence of the 
other part, did not proceed merely from a parſi- 
monious ſyſtem relative to Scotland, but alſo. 


from a total neglect of that country, and a ſettled 


indifference to the intereſts thereof. Some trifling 
funds, the excluſive property of that kingdom, and 


which had been ſet apart for its improvement, were 
ſuffered, as hath been mentioned, to lie uſe- 
leſs in the exchequer for a number of years. At 


length, the convention of the royal boroughs, per- 
ceiving the miſerable ſituation into which their 


country had fallen, and the inattention of government 


do its relief, held ſeveral conferences on the ſubject; 


and, in February 1725-6, unanimouſiy reſolved 
to addreſs the king and parliament, that the monies _ 
ſettled by law for encouraging manufactures might 


be ſolely applied to that purpoſe, in ſuch manner as 
ſhould appear to them moſt effectual. | 


An act of parliament now directed the application 
of the funds to the ſeveral purpoſes for which they 
were deſigned, and appointed Twenty-one Commiſſion- 


ers, who were entruſted with the management of 


the ſame; and other matters relative thereto. . _ 


% 
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Here we perceive ſome glimmerings of public 


ſptrit, and national exertion, but the funds were 
fo extremely inadequ 
improvement, that no general and benefit could 
be expected from this inſtitution, however judicious 
in its proceedings 
ſtance; or, at © beſt; afforded only a faint ray of 
hope. Three or 40001. may embellih and improve 


ate t the great bs of 


It was a Raine without: a ſub- 


a country town or borough, but if eirculared amongſt 
11,300,000 indigent people, it loſes its effect; de- 
ceives the induſtrious part of the community, whom 
it ought to comfort; affords no ftimulus for inge- 
nuity, or aſſiſtance in wy Plans of Enteral or local 


utility. 


In 1736, The importation dvezes And cuſtoms 


levied in Scotland, by virtue of the union, with 


the accumulating fees to officers, had drawn the 
attention of the decayed ports and 'erecks of the 


kingdom, to the practice of ſmuggling. This illicit 


trade having increaſed to an alarming degree, it was 
reſolved, that all the rigours of the law ſhould be 
enforced againſt a ſmuggler, then under ſentence of 
death, in the metropolis, when adangerous commotion 


hap pened amongſt the citizens, in which it is gene- 


rally | ſuppoſed, many perſons of ene rank were 
5 ſecretly engaged. 
In w40, the whole ſhipping of Edinburgh = and 


0 Leith, conſiſted of 


1 Veſſel of — — 180 tons. 
2 — — 120 
A — — 110 
ent hos r — 100 
40 — - armee e 1uÞ 
— \# 3 N 14510 dike 1 
47 \efivin: carrying — 2628 


| - Theſe veſlels carried on a petty: trade with Lon- 
don, Holland, and the Baltic; as did the other 
Kaltern Ports, by aneans . 


few barks and ſloops. 
Some 


on- 
ther 
ps. 
me 


fries, Air, and other towns, towards a. plantation 
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had been nd. by Aberdeen; Dums ; 


Some attempts 


trade, but they proved abortiye, through the po- 
verty of the adventurers, and che nation. Glaſgow, - - 


therefore, enjoyed this trade excluſively, in Scot- has 
land; and in 735. the N ſhipping 5 8 


conlited of e 
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n ach. imall coaſters n bee 
1 veſſels carrying 1 tong 89 5 
Tonnsge of the whole Scottiſh commerce, previous 
to the war 1740, viz. e 
Edinburgh and Leith ——— — 2,628 


Glaſg| OW, — — — 50 


The colleftive tonnage of all the other 
ports is eſtimated high in ſuppoſing it 
equal to one half of the tonnage em- 
ployedinthe above-mentioned towns 


While the average tonnage of Engliſh* — 
ſhipping, in 1736, 7, 8, as appears 
by the ledger of the inſpector gene- | 

ral, ae to — 


Carried over 476,941 
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Being in *ho operon of 40 5 „% 503 yore 


In 1745 ſome diſaffected chieftains in the Hich⸗ 
lands, encouraged by the poverty and diſcontents Sof 
the nation, entered heartily into the cauſe of the 
pretender, who in his manifeſtoes promiſed to diſ- 
ſolve the treaty of union, but the prefbyterians, and 


the nation in Rees remained firm to "WS yon 


government. | 
This rebellion being quelled; and peace reftwbed 
at home and abroad, the benefits of the American 
commerce began to raiſe the ſpirits of the nation, 
though that trade was ſtill confined to Glaſgow and 
its neighbourhood.” Theſe bright” proſpects were, 
however, of ſhort duration': the American war not 


only deprived that city of the only commercial benefit 


which Scotland reaped from the union; but alſo its 
property due by the Americans, to a great amount; 


and three-fourths of the ſhipping, which fell into the 


hands of the ney, many of them with "valuable 
cargoes, 9 


In 1776, America prohibited all Wirnegs with 


Great Britain; and, in 1783, their independeney 
"was acknowledged by the treaty of peace. In 


conſequence of this event, the excluſive trade to 
thoſe provinces, which the Scots had dearly pur- 
chaſed at the union, vaniſhed ; while other nations 
now enjoy greater privileges in that qaareery than 
the inhabitants of Britain, © ji 


In 2780; che Bagtiſh-miniftty admitted -Irclang 


to a free trade with the Weſt Indies, though the ex- 


cluſive commerce to theſe iſlands had alſo been — 

chaſed by the Scots, in the ſame treat. 
Though the nation were thus deprived! of cheir 

hereditary rights, for which they had aboliſhed their 


parliament, their trading company, and taken upon 


memerres 


. 
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themſelves their x proportion of England's debts, then 


contracted; they were now burdened? with extra- 
ordinary taxes, exciſes and duties, without any con- 


ſideration being made for the loſs of America, and 


the admitting Ireland to participate in the Weſt 
India commerce, by which England made her peace 
with that kingdom, partly at the expence of Scot- 


land, who loſes ef eee el to what Ireland gains, 


by this donation. | 
Under theſe depreſſing ien beg the ts irited 


inhabitants of the city of Glaſgow, directed ee re- 
maining capital towards new channels, chiefly ma- 


nufactures of cottons, linens, and other denomina- 
tions; but while theſe were in their infancy, and be- 


fore the traders had eſtabliſhed a regular correſpon- 


dence in this line, ſome enemies to government, an 

to the proſperity of both kingdoms, ſuggeſted the 
idea of heavy exciſes upon every ſpecies of thoſe 
branches. Thus, while England was, with one hand, 
depriving the Scottiſh nation of the fruits of their 
purchaſe, ſhe was taxing them, with the other hand, 


as if the ſame right had exiſted, in equity, ſo to do. 


Commotions and murmurings have conſequently 
peryudel the whole kingdom; every man complains 
of thoſe burdens which Iie heavieſt, declaring his in- 
ability to ſupport himſelf and family under ſuch ac- 
cumulated contributions. Manufactures, ſalt, can- 


dles, even the ſmall half-ftarved horſe, and the 


paltry cart, are ſubject to the ſame taxes, as thoſe of 


greater magnitude, in uſe over England. 


Almoſt equally diſtreſſing are the en g of 


_cuſtom-houle officers, which, under various names 


and pretences, they had carried to ſuch a height, as 
muſt have nearly annihilated the river navigation, 


and greatly cramped the coaſting trade, had not 


the royal borouglis awoke from their ſupineneſs, and 


Par a check to this iniquitous buſineſs. 


Having thus ſtated the account between both 
kingdoms for theſe laſt 500 years, Qs candid Eng- 
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th reader will ackndwledge the Equity of relaxing 
in the arttcle/ of taxation in Scotland, being the only 
reparation which England can make — the loſs _ 
America, and the conceſſion to Ireland; withaur 
taking into the account, the deſtructive. wars of 
the Edwards and Henries, the intrigues of queen 
Elizabeth, the plunders by Cromwell's army, 
or the ſacrifice of the Darien ſettlement: and it 
muſt afford a plealing reflection to every friend 
of both kingdoms, when he conſiders. that what 
ſhall, be granted or remitted by En gland, on the 
principle. of juſtice, will be repaid — and 
through a thouſand channels, be her induſtrious 
fellow ſubjects, ſo ſoon as the 9 nation ſhall be 
put into action. In this view, therefore, Juſtice is 
only another word for Utility, or expediency, by 
which England may be greatly benefited, Nor will 
any indulgence reſpecting taxes in Scotland, be 
found ſo prejudicial to the public revenue, as 
may, on the firſt view, be e Though imme 
diately on ſigning the articles of union, the whole king- 
dom of Scotland was over-run with revenue officers, 
the groſs produce of exciſes and duties did little more 
than . the expence of collecting and management. 
The new boards of cuſtoms and exciſe alone ab- 
ſorbed a conſiderable part of what their inferiors 
were employed in collecting. In fact, there were 
no ſources from which to draw a revenue; no manu 
factures, and ſcarcely any ſhipping beyond coaſters 
and coal veſſels. Even ſo late as the commencement 
of the laſt War, the neat, revenue of Scotland was 
found, upon an average of 3 years, ending in 1773, 
to be only Kr 3,5981. in the collecting and manage- 
ment of which, the people were burdened with 
43,25 3. The enciſes and cuſtoms have increaſed 
ſince that time; but, when, we conſider, the nature f 
the articles which have been thus re- taxed, there will - 
£1 be no great reaſon to boaſt of an increaſing revenue. 
1 They conſiſt chiefly of duties or exciſes on ſalt, candles, 
tag" infant manufactures, farmers horſes, carts, and other 
Fo articles, 
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articles, which-the peopleꝰ declare they cannot pay. 
Bur the moſt extraordinary circurmſtance in the hiſ- 


tory of the Schttiſu revenus is this ; chat though the 
Highland counties, via. Argyle, Enverneſs;: Roſs, 


Sutherland; Caithneſs, the Orlney and Shetland. 
iflands, : one half of the kingdom, have 


| been ſaddled with collectors of revenue ſince the 


union; yet it appears, that inſtead of any public ad- 
vantages nen Dee have Ay been 


loſers by it; 99 7 44 ele 
25 2782, The; produce ol cult 4869 12 1 
— in che ee counties was 2 5 ti 9. 


3105 11 7 


other ports, and pe to g e ff 


And tat the groſs amount r . ex- 


cCiſe in 125 counties in 8585. 2696 1 7 
And the expences | 


| gro which deduct 1 1h upon nf Ha 
the cuſtoms, as above fared 


N 9 4 * 
8 1. 


Nest al revenue 600 Jaje. years; 3 a if we 
could tate the whole groſs revenue from 1707 to the 
preſent time, and the per contra expence in collect- 
appear, 
that government have loſt conſiderably by thoſe 
counties ſince the union of the two Ag dot, the 
landatax exeepted: while the poor people have been 
laid under double contributions during this long 
period, merely to ſuppoxt a ſet of men in idleneſs. 

Upon the whole, the revenue of Scotland is little 


more than a name; nor can i ir + brotherwaſedor- ſeve- 
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Wk 1al ages, without endangering the tranquillity of the 
* iland; neither go I perceive, in the whole circle of 
1 55 Britiſh politics: any meaſure that will contribute ſo 
17 eſſentially to the harmony, proſperity, and ſtrength of 
= theſe — as the remiſſion of revenue from 
Scotland, the land- tax, and ſuch duties and exciſes 
as may be neceſſary for the regulation bf trade n | 
England, excepted. 

Let the annual drain fr m. Scotland, "ay its 14 
mentary repreſentatives, &c. amounting to 600,000. 
the balance of trade againſt that country, amounting 
to 300,000. and the revenue ariſing from Engli 
goods confumed in Scotland, be placed to its credit 
account, and the idea of extorting further drains in 


the preſent ſtate of the kingdom, ſaddled alſo with 
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21. the expence and fees of officers, will appear im 15 
N tiic to every man who ſhall inveſtigate the ſubject, 

{0 a citizen of the world. ; 
WES Theſe matters are ſtated more fully in che ks 
ks of the work, where it is alſo propoſed that the neat 
I, revenue arifing from the land-tax, regulating duties 
 - and exciſes, may be ſolely appropriated to the im- 

: 8 provement of that long- neglected country, whereby 
"I it would, 1n this reſpect, be put on a footing with 
18 England, and with Ireland, where millions have 


been expended on works of national utility. 
Should theſe thoughts meet the approbation of 
the public, the objects wiueh ſeem to claim the firſt 


—_— attention, are,. ITS 

1 1. To open a communication from Lockfine to 

F. 1 the Welt Sea, by Loch Crinan, . 

"11. 2. To raiſe, My leaſt, one ſmall, market. on 0 on 
5 8 the weſt-coaſt of the main bands ti if, 51 4s 
—_ - 3. To erc& lighthouſes, beacons, and buoys. . 5 
75 4. To open carriage- roads, in the North High 


lands, between the two ſeas. 
5. To cleanſe, deepen, or repair decayed har- 
| bours, extend new ones; and, 
Laſtly, To grant ſuch bounties on buſſes and boats, 
as may enable the Scottiſh fiſhers to go to market 
on equal terms with Ireland, Sweden, and Norway. 
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FMMODERATE anbitinn, the Jos of em pit, 
J or the thirſt of wealth, have moſt; eel "gr in- 
fluenced the councils of nations, whether civilized, 
or in a ſtate of rude barbarianiſm. To ſuch ignoble 
motives is owing that endleſs ſeries of wars, devaſta- 
tions, and robberies, which, inſtead of giving ſtability 
to the conquering ſtate, hath invariably haſtened its 
fall. Of this truth the hiſtory of mankind abounds 
in examples. All thoſe potent empires which ſuc- 
ceſſively governed the entice world, had their riſe, 
their meridian, and their decline. By violence they 
acquired extenſive dominion; the ſame means became 
neceſſary to maintain, or defend, that dominion; till 
at length, ſome neighbouring ſtare, -or combination 
of ſtates, equally aſpiring, ſubverted the whole fabric 
of power, which they transferred to themſelves, which 
they for a while retained, and which they in their 
turn loſt, together with their freedom and their 
name. So complete hath been the extinction of thoſe 
| ſtates, that, were it not for the Sacred, and ſome 
remains of prophane writings, corroborated, were it 
neceſſary, by inſcriptions, medals, ſtatues, and ruins 
of ſtupendous architecture, which have reached our 
times, we could have no n Have that ſuch Wige 
empires ever exiſted. £3 Menn Zubo 
a | A Our 


2 GENERAL VIEW OF 


Our own iſland, though capable of ſupplying its 
inhabitants in all the real neceſſaries of life, beſides 
a ſurplus wherewith to carry on a beneficial traffic 
with its neighbours, hath long been eonvulſed 
through the phrenſy of conqueſt, "both within itſelf, 
and beyond thoſe limits which nature marked out as 
its proper boundary, As Britain is an epitome of 
the world, ſo are its annals, in all reſpects ſimilar to 
thoſe of the great theatre by which it is environed. 

No ſooner had the ſucceſſors of the Norman hero |} 
eſtabliſhed themfetves firmly on the throne of En- 
gland, than oO began to 2 new ſchemes 


contemporaries. 

The object of thoſe deſigns was nothing leſs chi 
the — of France, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales: and it is ſcarcely in the power of language 
to convey a full idea of the calamities which thoſe 
princes entailed upon mankind, through a ſucceſſion 
of ages, in the proſecution of their ambitious ſchemes 
of aggrandiſement. The burthen of thoſe wars fell 
particularly on Scotland, and the northern counties 
of England, owing to the obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
Scots; who, during a period of ſixty years, not only 
defended their freedom with ſingular bravery, but 
alſo carried the war into England itſelf, where they 
abundantly retaliated the violences which had deſo- 
lated their country. The effects of thoſe mutual in- 
roads are ſtill viſible on the borders of both king- 
doms ; and it will require ſome ages before coltiva- 
tion, manufactures, and population, can be brought 
to an equality with the interior parts. 

In return for the continual drain of money, the 
waſte of blood, and all the inconveniencies which a 
hoſtile nation muſt unavoidably ſuſtain, both at home 
and abroad, England at the prefent period poſſeſſes 
nothing more than the ſovereignty of the ſmall 

country 
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country of Wales, and the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed. Thus all the expenſive armaments, and 
ſplendid victories of thoſe warlike monarchs, whoſe 
names are mentioned with admiration by every En- 
gliſhman, ſerved only to impoveriſh their ſubjects, 


and deſolate their country, which was ſo pe? re- 


duced by thoſe exertions, that, had not the ſea proved 
a barrier of defence, it muſt have become a province 
to the kingdom which it had long ſtruggled to 


ſubject. | 


But though the projects of the middle ages were 
barbarous in their object, calamitous in their ope- 
ration, and deluſive in the ſequel; yet this nation, 
inſtead of reprobating the deſtructive meaſures of 


them. | 


their anceſtors, hath conſiderably improved upon 


It was left to the æra of the Revolution“ to deviſe 


an engine, by which we might not only deſtroy, and 
be deſtroyed, upon the European continent ; but 


* Nothing is hereby meant reſpecting the principles of the Re- 


volution; and though the Whigs firſt ſet the example of borrowing 


money upon the public credit, with a view to ſtrengthen the pro- 
teſtant intereſt, in the eſtabliſhment of a new ſuccethon, we find 
them early diſpoſed to redeem thoſe debts, infomuch that the reduc- 
tion of them was one of the firſt obyects of parliamentary attention, at 


the acceſſion of the preſent royal family. This gave riſe, in the year 
1716, to a celebrated ſcheme, of which Sir Robert Walpole was 


the father. All the taxes charged with the national debt were 


now made perpetual, and digeſted into three funds, called the aggre- 
gate, the South Sea, and the general funds, At the lame time a 


conſiderable ſaving was obtained, by the reduction of intereſt from 
6 to 5 per cent, and this ſaving, together with former ſavings, 
and all that ſhould afterwards ariſe, were to be collected into a 


fourth fund, diſtinguiſhed under the name of the s1Nx1NG FUND, 


the account of which was to be kept ſeparate, and the whole produce 
appropriated inviolably to the payment of the national debt. 
About the year 1728, however, the lame Sir Robert Walpole began 


the practice of ahenating this fund; and in 1735 it was even antici- 


pated and mortgaged. Thus then expired, after an exiſtence ot about 
eleven years, the frbing fund—that ſacred blefſing—once the 
nation's only hope—-prematurely and cruelly deſtroyed by its own 
parent!“ 


4 2 | alſo 
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alſo enabled to extend the calamities of war to every 
quarter of the world. Of all the inventions for the 
deſtruction of the human ſpecies, this hath proved 
the moſt effeCtual ; neither can the moſt fertile ima- 
gination propoſe a method, whereby a commercial 
nation may, with greater expedition and facility, 
transfer its trade and manufactures to its rivals in 
arts and arms. This device is called Funding; or in 
other words, anticipating the property of poſterity, 
without conveying to that poſterity any permanent 
equivalent, whereby it may diſcharge the burdens 
thus ungenerouſly entailed upon it, as will appear 
by the following retroſpective view of events from 
the Revolution | in 1688, to the preſent time. 


Sketch of the Britiſh Politics and Wars from the Re- 
_ volution to the Year 1784, including the Origin and 
Progreſs of the national Debt—Diſmemberment, and 
rapid Fall of the Empire—Perulous Situation of 
Government, and the Nation in general War the 
Cauſe of our own Diſtreſſes, and thoſe which we have 
brought upon a conf derable Part of Mankind. 


When William prince of Orange aſcended the 
throne of theſe kingdoms in 1688, his cotemporary, 
Lewis XIV, at the head of a gallant nation, panting 
after military fame, was meditating the eſtabliſhment 
of the French monarchy over FE. urope; a project 
which gave riſe to a general confederacy, who choſe 
William as their generaliſſimo, or commander in 
chief, againſt the common enemy. 

That war was carried on with various ſucceſs dur- 
ing eight years, when a general peace was concluded 
at Ryfwick, without any material benefit to either 
of the contending parties; and England, at the death 
of king William in 1701, found itſelf involved in 
The firſt national debt, which amounted to the then 
vaheard-of ſum of L. 16,000,000 


Queen 
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Queen Anne reſumed the war with oh 
doubled vigour, wherein the allies, 
under the command of prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough, gained | 
many brilliant victories, but could not | 
prevent Lewis from fixing his grand- 
ſon upon the throne of Spain, which 
laid the foundation of the family al- 
liance or compact, that {till ſubſiſts, 
though faintly, between thoſe king- | 
doms. On the other hand, the events | 1 60 
of war put England in poſſeſſion of : $5,000,000 
Gibraltar and Minorca in the Medi- | 
terranean ; and the French ceded | 
Newfoundland and Hudſon's Bay in | 
North America; alſo the ſole polfeſ⸗ | 
ſion of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher 
in the Weſt Indies. The treaty of 
peace was concluded at Utrecht in 
1713. Andthe national debt, ſoon al- 
ter the death of the queen in 1714, 
had increaſed, by the war, to the 
alarming ſum of f 
Debt, at the commencement of the war 
in 1740, after a peace of twenty 46, 00, ooo 
ſeven ens — — 5 
At that time, England again embarked} 
in a war with Spain, on account of Ame | 
rica; and, ſoon after, with France, in 
ſupport of the queen of Hungary. 
Many battles were fought hy ſea and 
land, with various ſucceſs; and in 1748 > 32,000,000 
a neace was concluded at Aix- la-Cha- | 
pelle, the baſis of which was the reſti- | 
cution of all places taken during the 
war, by either of the parties, but which 
increaſed the debt of England — |} ———-—— 


a3 Debt, 


he Gama 


* 


* 


q 
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Debt, at the end of the war in 1748 78, ooo, ooo 
Reduced in 1755, after 1886 
of ſeven years - - h 


— 


— 


Deb: oy * commencement of — N 5,000,000 

Before Great Britain had been able to 

reduce a tenth part of the debt occa- | 
ſioned by the preceding war, ſhe was | 
called upon, by her American colonies, | 
to arm in their defence, againſt the 
encroachments of the French on the 
back ſettlements; and here we have 
the origin of the moſt extenſive war, 
as Lord Chatham termed ir, in which 77 1,000,000 
England had ever been engaged. It 
was alſo the moſt glorious to this 
country, both by land and fea, and 
put us in poſſeſſion of Canada, and 
the two Floridas, in America; Gre- 
nada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and 
Tobago, in the Weſt Indies; but in- 
volved us in a freſh debt of — — 


Debt, at the end of the war in 1763 146, ooo, ooo 


Reduced in afte 
17755 Ho * ace 10,000,000 
of twelve years, - | 


— 922 — 


Debt, at Midſummer 1775  - 136,000,000 
While England was exhauſting itſelf in eſtabliſhing 
and protecting the American colonies, the idea of 
impoſing a ſlight taxation, ſuitable to the abilities of 
thoſe colonies, had been ſuggeſted during the admi- 
niſtration of Sir Robert Walpole; bur that ſagacious 
ſtateſman declared, that he would leave the colonies 
as he had found them, and that his ſucceffors might 
have the honour of firſt opening this new ſource of 
revenue. After the peace of 1763, the expediency 
of merican taxation ome Rrengrh, | in proportion 


ta 
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to the alarming increaſe of the debt contracted in the 
2cquiſition of Canada, when the French power was 
totally annihilated in that part of the continent, and 
when every impediment that tended to obſtruct the 
growing wealth of the colonies had been removed. 
The experiment was made during the adminiſtration 
of George Grenville, by a ſlight tax on paper uſed 
in deeds, called The Stamp AZ. It occaſioned an uni- 
verſal ferment throughout America, and was re- 
pealed by the Marquis of Rockingham. A ſucceed- 
ing adminiſtration unfortunately reſumed the meaſurè 
of American taxation, by a duty upon tea, of no more 
than three pence per pound. This impoſition the 
people of America alſo rejected, threw the tea over- 
board, and flew to arms ; the event of which was, 
the entire ſeparation of that country, now the Thir- 
teen States, from Great Britain, which thereby loſt, 
not only the ſovereignty over its hereditary colonies, 
but the excluſive trade of thoſe colonies, which is now 
laid open to all mankind. Thele unfavourable cir- 
cumſtances involved us alſo in a general war with 
the principal maritime powers of Europe, of whom 
we purchaſed peace, by acknowledging the American 
independence, and ceding to thoſe ſtates the richeſt 
part of Canada; to Spain, Minorca and the two Flo- 
ridas; to France, the valuable iſland of Tobago in 
the Weſt Indies; Goree, and Senegal, on the coaſt 
of Africa; beſides the reſtitution to the latter king- 
dom, of St. Lucia, and all places which we had 
taken during the war, in the Eaſt Indies; circum- 
ſtances extremely humiliating to the dignity of 
Britain, fatal to her reputation, and 1njurious to her 
commerce. This was not all. The national debt, 
which, at the commencement of the war in 1775, was 
136, 000, oool. had increaſed, at Midſummer 1784, to 
280, Oo, ol. Conſequently the loſing of America 
hath more than doubled the national debt, and the 
burdens of the people. 
88 Total 
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Total amount of debt owing to the 


creditors of the public, at Mid- 2 
ſummer 1784 - — 
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The annual intereſt of ditto, include mw 
. 1ng the expence of management, sf 10,000,000 
PA to be Bare 
——— ditto per day J. 27,397 
The peace eſtabliſhment, including 
the civil lift, above | . e 


T o be raiſed by the public annually Le I 15,000,000 
— ditto per day £.41,095 
eat amount of the annual revenue, 
ariſing from cuſtoms, exciſe, and j 
taxes, at Michaelmas 1783, as 


ſtated by Dr. Price, £.13,017,703. 4 2 


Additional taxes June 1783, eſti- 
mated at . 560, ooo. Ditto July 
and Augult 1784, . 930, ooo ec: 


Surplus of the annual expence, above) 
the annual revenue, for which ad- 
ditional taxes muſt be levied, or 
. ſavings appropriated, beſides the 
Wo arrears not yet brought to account, ? 492,257 
the deficiencies in new taxes, and | 
a million which muſt be raiſed, for 
a given number of years, to liqui- 
date the national debt, > word 


Peace with all the world, and that for a long 
continuance, is, therefore, our only hope, and 
ought to be the ardent wiſh of every friend of his 
(| country, and of humanity. For almoſt a century 


paſt,* Rngrand hath dazzled the eyes of mankind _ 


v. 


| 


*The years of peace fince the Revolution 5 5 
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with the brilliancy of its campaigns in Flanders, and 
Germany; in ſupporting the houſes of Auſtria and 
Brandenburg, and ſecuring the Dutch barrier. But 
though one hundred millions have been thus ſpent 
9 continental wars and ſubſidies, neither the Dutch 

nor the Germans came forth in defence of their be- 
nefactors, whom they ſaw engaged in the unequal 

ſtruggle that diſmembered the Britiſh empire. 
' Beyond the Atlantic, we ſhall perceive a {till 
greater drain of Engliſh treaſure, The money 
granted by parliament in bounties, towards en- 
couraging the growth of American produce; the 
ſums expended 1 in ſupport of the civil eſtabliſhments 
of thoſe colonies during their infant ſtate ; in de- 
fending them againſt the French and Indians; 
erecting forts, harbours, and other public works; 
have been raiſed by the ſubjects of theſe kingdoms 
only, though other nations are now invited to \ reap 
the fruits thereof, 

Upon the whole, we may fairly eſtimate our diſ- 
burſements in eſtabliſhing, protecting, and loſing, 
the American colonies, at two hundred and fixty 
millions ſterling. In this eſtimate is included the 
whole expence of the two late wars; for, though 
the operations of theſe wars extended to every 
quarter of the globe, yet the expence ought properly 
to be placed to the account of that country for 
which we engaged, or were involved, in both 
Wars. 

Gibraltar“ and Minorca have been in our hands 
near eighty years, and we cannot value the peace 
eſtabliſhment at leſs than half a million per annum. 

In this eſtimate we include the military expence 
of ſix or ſeven thouſand troops; ſtores; hire of 
bran pars erecting new batteries, and otherwiſe 


* See pamphlet, 8 % The Propriety of retaining Gib- 
raltar N conſidered, ?? 


ſtrengthening 
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ſtrengthening the works. Conſequently, the keep- 
ing and defending a barren rock, with an indiffer- 


ent harbour; and a poor, unprofitable iſland, with a 
good harbour, have-coſt near forty millions, ſince 


the years 1704-8, when they were annexed to the 
Britiſh crown. 


Recapitulation of money ſuppoſed to \ have been 


expended by Great Britain in foreign parts, or on 


account of foreign connections, ſince the Revolu- 
tion. 


On German affairs . 100,000,000 
—- American ditto — _=- 260,000,000 
— Gibraltar and Minorca 40,000,000 


— 


L. 400, ooo, ooo 
Being above /. 4,000,000 every year, and for 


which we poſſeſs no adequate conſideration, no ex- 


cluſive, permanent ſource of trade; but which, on 
the contrary, hath enhanced the price of manufac- 
tures, endangered our commercial intercourſe with 


mankind, and deprived the nation of the comfort- 


able, unmoleſted enjoyment of thoſe gifts, which 
nature hath fo liberally provided for all ranks and 
denominations of the inhabitants. 

The ſum total raiſed by Great Britain within the 
fame period exceeds J. 750,000,000 ; of which, 
above (C. 220,000,000 have actually been paid for 
the intereſt of public debts; and, of this, a 
conſiderable part, ſuppoſed to be at preſent 


. 1,000,000 annually, was drawn out of the king- 
dom by foreigners. 


If, to the /. 7 $0,000,000 collected from the in- 
habitants by taxation and duties, we add the vari- 
ous inconveniences, interruptions, loſſes, and extra 


expences, ſuſtained by the merchants, and the 


Faſt-India Company; the manufacturers, and 


other individuals, during our late wars, the 


aggregate 
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aggregate amount will not fall greatly ſhort of 
{. 1, ooo, ooo, ooo, within the ſpace of ninety-ſix 
years, or H. 10, 416, 670 per annum. Such were 
the aſtoniſhing reſources drawn from the natural 
produce of the iſland, the ingenuity, induſtry, and 

commerce of the people; and ſuch, alſo, have been 
the impolitie obſtructions and burdens laid upon 

that commerce, and thoſe people. 

Still more painful in the recital, is, the dreadful 
eſtimate of lives loſt in battle, by ſhipwreck, and 
other accidents of war. Uabeppliy for the human 
ſpecies, the conflicts in which we engage are not 
confined to France and England only. Whenever 
theſe rival kingdoms commence hoſtilities, they 
draw, into the deſtructive quarrel, a conſiderable 
portion of mankind, not only in Europe, but over 
a great part of the habitable worlds. **: + 

The ſavages of America, armed with their horrid 
inſtruments of death, march out with frantic rage, 
and frightful ſhrieks, eager, as their war ſongs ex- 
preſs it, to drink the blood of Engliſhmen, or 
Frenchmen, againſt whom they happen to be reſ- 
pectively led on, by either of the contending 
parties, 

In the Weſt Indies, the ſugar iſlands are kept i ' 
continual alarm, ſubduing and being ſubdued al- 
ternately, Property is continually fluctuating ; and 
the man who reckoned upon thoulands to af, ſees. 


14 himſelf a beggar on the morrow. 


In Aſia, the calamities occaſioned by our national 
_ quarrels are ſtill more complicated and diftreſſing. 
Throughout the whole ſouthern diviſion of that 
immenſe country, every ſhore, every ſea, and navi- 
gable river, becomes hoſtile. The princes of thoſe 
regions, though they have no natural concern in 
European diſputes, are not permitted to remain 
neuter. They are induced by threats, bribery, or 
intrigue, to act as auxiliaries in the armies of P 


reign 
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reign invaders, and as principals againſt each other. 
Thus, their unhappy ſubjects are involved in a 
double war; mutual , retaliation of injuries lays 
whole provinces - waſte, ſparing neither age, 
ſex, nor condition. The lives, the property, and 
whatever is valuable to mankind, are ſacrificed to 
the quarrels of nations who live at the diſtance of 
eight thouſand miles, 

The lives thus cut off, in various parts of the 
globe, ſince the Revolution, cannot be fewer than 
half a million of Britiſh ſubjects, and European al- 
lies, beſides the Aſiatic liſt, amounting to near four 
millions of induſtrious, ond inhabitants, kil- 
led, or ſtarved;“ and, if to theſe accounts we add 
the loſſes on the part of France, and her allies, we 
may fairly eſtimate the whole to be from five to ſix 
millions of people, who have fallen ſacrifices to war 
and famine, in all their horrible ſhapes, and for 
which theſe rival kingdoms are, in a great meaſure, 
reſponſible ; for, it is a truth, which cannot be re- 
futed, that to their unbounded thirſt of power, do- 
minion, and commercial eſtabliſhments, hath been 
chiefly owing this waſte of the human ſpecies, be- 
fides the calamities ſuſtained by the ſurvivors of 
thoſe deſolating ſcenes, abroad; while, at home, 
the train of diſtreſſes which war entails upon many 
individuals, and families, exceeds all conception; 
and, were their reſpective caſes brought into view, 
it would fill the moſt obdurate heart with horror, 
Deprived of huſbands, parents, ſons, or brothers ; 
reduced, at the ſame time, from eaſe and affluence, 
to indigence, and all the mortifications of depen- 
= dence, is the lot of thouſands; who, friendleſs, 


* See an account of the famine in Bengal 1769, 70, as ub- 
lifted throughout Europe by the Abbé Raynal. See alſo Dod ey's 
Annual Regiſter, vol. XIV. page 205, And, for a general view 
of the Britiſh tranſactions in Bengal, ſince it became a part of our 
empire, ſee Burke's Speech, Dec. 1, 1783, 


unnoticed, 
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unnoticed, or deſpiſed, bewail in ſilence the loſs of 
whatever was valuable, or endearing in the world. 
Epidemical contagion, and the convulſions of 
nature, are calamities which we can neither foreſee 
nor prevent; but the flames of war were kindled by 
ourſelves; the ravages which they occalioned were 
our own act and deed; nor doth it appear that the 
events, even of the moſt fortunate, wars, have reim- 
burſed the nation, for a permanency, in any part 
of the expence and loſſes unavoidably ſuſtained by 
thoſe wars. Our conſolation, on the contrary, 
generally conſiſted in the pitiful reflection, that our 
enemies were allo maimed, exhauſted, and almoſt 
reduced to bankruptcy. This hath been the wind- 
ing up of all our wars; leaving us in the poſſeſſion. 
of no territory beyond our own iſland, which may 


not be wreſted from us before the Expiration of half 
a century. ; 


Review of the Colonies and Settlements which ſtill 
compoſe a part of the Britiſh Empire, with an Aſti- 
mate of their Exports and Imports, to, and from, 
England. Alſo, our Exports and Imports, to, and 
from, the revolted Clones. 


America. The Britiſh America conſiſted of two 
great diviſions, the ſouth, and the north; the for- 
mer, luxuriant in ſoil and climate, populous, com- 
mercial, and flouriſhing ; its produce wheat, to- 
bacco, rice, indigo, timber, hemp, flax, 1 won, pitch, 
tar, and lumber. This diviſion contains 2,000,000 
of inhabitants, who have formed themſelves into 
Thirteen Republics, independent of Great Britain, 
and of one another, now called The United States of 
America, The latter diviſion, a cold, inhoſpitable, 
and thinly inhabited country; its fields covered 
with deep ſnow, and its rivers froze up from No- 
yember 
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commercial intercourſe with Europe. 


merce, and nurſery of ſeamen. It is formed into 


Nova Scotia. Canada is properly the native coun- 
try of furs, peltry, and other articles which enter 


by frozen deſerts, on the weſt by unknown coun- 


Trois Rivieres, and Montreal. 


capacious in North America; the centre of northern 


Scotia is the moſt valuable of all the Britiſh fettle- 
ments in the weſtern hemiſphere, becauſe on this 


vember till April, which cuts off all ſocial and 


This diviſion was retained, by Great Britain, at 
the late peace. The habitable part joins the Ame- 
rican States, and was originally in the poſſeſſion of 
the French, to whom it proved an expenſive, un- 
profitable burden. It hath been no leſs ſo to Great 
Britain, but it is ſuppoſed to be very improveable, 
and may become both a valuable ſource of com- 


two principal governments; thoſe of Canada, and 


largely into the Britiſh manufactures. It alſo fur- 
niſhes grain, timber, pot-aſh, and hath valuable 
iron mines. This province, bounded on the north 


tries, is only acceſſible to European ſhipping by 
the river St. Lawrence, whereon ſtand Quebec, 


Nova Scotia derives great importance from its lo- 
cal ſituation, and its harbours, particularly Halifax, 
Annapolis, and Port Roſeway, the ſafeſt and moſt 


navigation ; a ſhelter to ſhipping from all parts of 
thoſe ſeas, during the hurricanes, or when the other 
harbours are frozen up; and here alſo veſſels of any 
burden may be repaired. In a political view, Nova 


province depends, in a great meaſure, our poſſeſſion 
of the fur trade, the Newtoundland fiſheries, and 
the Sugar Iſlands. 

The Weſt Indies. By the Weſt Indies i is underſtood 
thoſe innumerable iſlands which lie between the two 
continents of America, to which diviſion of the 
globe they properly belong. They were diſcovered 
near three hundred years ago by Chriſtopher Co- 


lumbus, 
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lumbus, in the ſervice of Spain, and have ſince 
been ſhared, through force or treaty, by France, 
Great Britain, Denmark, and Holland. Of theſe 
iſlands, Great Britain poſſeſſes Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
St. Kitt's, Antigua, St. Vincent's, Dominica, the 
Grenades, and ſome others of inferior importance; 
from whence we import ſugar, rum, cotton, cof- 
fee, ginger, pepper, gualacum, ſarſaparilla, man- 
chineel, mahogany, indigo, gums, and other valu- 
able articles. 
Coaſt of Africa, The ſouthern coaſt of- Africa 
was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in that adventur- 
ous age which firſt carried the Europeans to the 
American world. Beſides ſupplying the Weſt In- 
dies with ſlaves, it produces gold duſt, ivory, gums, 
and other articles, far too valuable to be engroſſed 
by the Portugueſe alone: conſequently, the Eng- 
liſn, French, and Dutch, have taken a ſhare in this 
commerce alſo. Each nation hath its reſpective 
forts at the entrances of the principal rivers, but 
the unhealthineſs of the climate prevents the eſtab- 
liſnment of colonies. 

Eaſt Indies. The Portugueſe gradually extended 
their diſcoveries along the coaſt of Africa, till at 
length they arrived at the moſt ſouthern promontory 
of that quarter of the globe, which, in their joy, 
they called The Cape of Good Hope. 

This diſcovery opened, unexpectedly, a new tract 
to the Eaſtern ſhores of Africa; to Perſia, Arabia, 
the Mogul empire, China, Japan, and the numerous 

Spice Iflands of the Indian ſeas. Here the Portu- 
gueſe erected a commercial empire at the expence of 
the unhappy natives, on whom they practiſed all 
the frauds, violences, and outrage, which their 
Chriſtian brethren of Spain were carrying on, with 
unrelenting barbarity, 1n the weſtern world. 

The great wealth which the Portugueſe brought 

„into Europe, while they enjoyed the monopoly of 


85 the 


9 
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the Indian commerce; the report of their civil and 
religious tyrannies; the impatience of the natives to 
throw off the intolerable yoke, began to engage the 
attention of other European ſtates, particularly the 
Dutch, who, with the aſſiſtance of the natives, ex, 


pelled the oppreſſors of India from almoſt every 
ſettlement, which the Dutch ſeized for themſelves, 
and thus eſtabliſhed a new, and more permanent 


power, becauſe founded on juſtice and moderation 


towards the people over whom they preſide. _ 

The Engliſh wiſely contented themſelves with the 
poſſeſſion of Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, and other 
forts in the Mogul empire ; where, being indulged 
by the native princes with ſundry exemptions, and 
excluſive privileges, they carried on a flouriſhing 


commerce, and — * per cent. upon their 
capital. 


The Mogul empire, or Indoſtan, extends, in a 
compact ſquare maſs of country, from the Tartarian 


mountains in north latitude 36, to the Bay of Ben- 


gal, latitude 22. From thence it ſtretches- due 


ſouth, in the form of a peninſula, to Cape Como- 


rin, within eight degrees of the line, and thus en- 
joys a coaſt of three thouſand miles, which, beſides 
the benefits to trade and navigation, contributes to 
the health of the Europeans who chooſe to relide 1 in 
thoſe very diſtant regions. 

Indoſtan, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, contains 
1,116,000 ſquare miles, and is conſequently equal 
in ſize to Great Britain, Ireland, France, Spain, Por- 


tugal, Italy, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Turkey 
in Europe. The number of people who inhabit In- 


doſtan is computed at 100,000,000 of Indians, and 
10,000,000 of Mahometans or Moors, the deſcen- 
a of thoſe Arabs, Perſians, and Tartars, who at 
various periods over-ran and ſubdued this unwieldy 


empire. 
The 
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The native Indians are zealouſly attached to their 
religious tenets, their laws, and antient cuſtoms ; in- 
genious, tractable, inoffenſive and ſubmiſſive to a 
degree unknown in Europe; dark in their com- 
plexions, eſpecially towards the fouth; feeble in their 
perſons, conſtitutionally and religiouſly temperate, 
living chiefly upon rice, vegetables; and water. 

Indoſtan is not only one of the largeſt empires of 
the world, but its produce 1s the moſt * valuable; be- 
ing the greateſt repoſitory of diamonds hitherto dif- 
covered; beſides its ſpices, drugs, colours, ſilk, cot- 
ton, ſalrpetre of the beſt quality, ſaffron, coffee, ſu- 
gar, and rice. Its manufactures in ſilks, embroidery, 
and cottons, have long been the admiration of Eu- 
rope, and particularly of England, where the thirſt of 
revenue permits the importation of theſe foreign 
manufactures, though now equalled, if not exceeded, 


in beauty, by thoſe at home: 


Between the years 1751 and 1760 a train of events, 
more fortunate than honourable, put the Engliſh 


Faſt India Company in poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces 


which have hitherto been conſidered as the garden of 
Indoſtan, viz. Bengal, Bahar, and part of Oriſla ; 
the whole, collectively, equal in dimenſions to the 
kingdom of France, abounding in manufacturing 
cities, inhabited by ten millions of people, and pro- 
ducing a revenue of. 3,500,000]. annually. The 
fer ile province of Benares, otherwiſe Gazipour, ad- 
joining to Bengal on the north, and producing a re- 
venue of 260,000). was in 1774 annexed to the 
Company's poſſeſſions in that quarter. The provin- 
ces of Bengal and Benares lie on both ſides of the 
Ganges, and are every where watered by its tributary 
ireams, which are navigable for veſſels of 200 tons, 
and connected by canals of ſufficient depth tor all 
the purpoſes of extenſive inland navigation. The 


company alſo poſſeſs a diſtrict of 40 miles round 


Madraſs; ; 


= * 
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Madrafs the iſland of Bombay ; and ſeveral de- 
tached cities upon the Indian ſhores. 
By means of theſe advantages, and their territo- 


rial revenues, the Compang enjoy, almoſt exclu- 


ſively, the whole commerce of the Mogul empire; 
with the fouthern parts of Arabia, Perſia, and Tibet. 


They trade alſo with the kingdoms of Aſem, Aracan, 


Ava, Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, Malacca, the empire 
of China, * and the principal Oriental iſlands, ex- 
cepting Japan, the Manillas, and the iſlands 7 


ſeſſed by the Dutch. 


Such are the various and disjointed branches of 
the Britiſh empire; abounding in articles whereon 
mankind ſet the greateſt value; a ſtimulus to inva- 
ſion, and which will ever require a conſideraple ex- 
pence to maintain. | 

Eſtimate of Engliſh exports and imports to and 
from the remaining ſettlements, in 1773, that 1 
ferving as an average medium of ten years from 1765 
to 1775, being the higheſt average of general exports. 


and imports in the 8 al. of this iſland, 


1 5 Exports to Imports from Seamen 
Faſt Indies /. 845,707 L. 1,933,096 6000 
African forts — 662,112 — 68,424 3900 


Weſt Indies - 1,235,734 - 2,700,814 -. 12000 
Canada — 316,867 — 42,394 - 400 
Nova Scotia — 927,032 — 1,719 - 100 
Newfoundland) 
Fiſheries, 8 r 
E — 6 407 - E.. o „ + 10 


— 


3,715 663 4,923,477 
3,171,063 


Balance againſt exports. FL. 1,051,814. 


* Tn conſequence of the ſmuggling act, our imports from China 
will increaſe very conſider: bly, and the llicit! imports, from France, 


Holland, and Denmark, will proportionably decrcaſe. 
Could 
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Could we aſcertain the value of ſupplies. for gar- 
riſons, particularly in Africa, the balance againſt ex- 
ports would exceed 2 ,000,000]. But of the articles 
Which ſwell the amount of imports, we circulate a 

__ conſiderable quantity over Europe, chiefly for ſpecie. 
Eſtimate of Engliſh exports and imports to and 
from the revolted colonies, upon periodical avera- 
ges of ten years from 1700 to 1780. 


Exports. Imports. Balance in favour 
of Exports. 


oo to 1710- - £. 267,205 - by 265, 793” 4. 1422 
. 365,645 „ 
to 1730 471,342 - 518, 895 
to 1740 660, 136 - 670,128 — — 
to 1750 - 812,647 - 105,943 — 103,704 
10 1760 - 1,577,419 - 802,691 - 774,728 
to 1770 - 1,763,409. - 110 - 7e. 
to 1780 - 1,331,206 - 743,560 - 587,646 


li 


J. 200,000 per annum ſhould be added to the ex- 
ports, being the value of ſlaves imported into theſe 
provinces by the Britiſh merchants directly from 
Africa. This included, Lord Sheffield ſtates the total 
amount of balances in favour of a between 
1700 and 1773, at - 2 - 20,000,000 
From which may be deducted the eeſti-\ 

4 mate of ſupplies for the army and 

0 navy, the ſame being VaJued 1 in the f 10 ,000,000 
exports 


_—_—y 


"x. 10 0,000,000 


Againſt this balance and all the cominercial be- 
nefits which England derived from North America, 
previous to the revolt of the Thirteen States, Lord 
Dbeffield, and other writers, have brought forward 


the. following ponderous ſlums advg ccd by this 
country; VIZ. : 


B 2 5 — 
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To the annual civil eftabliſhments of the provinces, 


previous to the war in 1755 FL. 70,000 
To ditto from the peace of 176 3 to the 3 
time of the ſtamp at —- - 370, 00 


To the high bounties granted by parliament to en- 
courage American produce, as hemp, flax, fir, and 
pine timber, pitch, tar, turpentine, indigo, &c. ſup- 
poſed in the whole to be annually, L. 200,009 

To commercial indulgencies allowed the provin- 
ces at the expence of the Britiſh merchants. 

To loſſes ſuſtained by thoſe merchants from bad 
p-yments, particularly ſince the year 1775, when 
America owed ſeveral millions. 
hut theie conſiderations, however important, are 
trifling to the expence of the three laſt wars, which 
Lord Sheffield places to the account of America, and 
eſtimates as follows, viz. 


The war commencing in 1739- [„. 31,000,000 
— — — 1755 — 7 1,000,000 
— — 1775 — 100,000,0CO 


\ 


5 202,000,000 | 


The expence of the lafl war ſeems to be under- 
rated by ſeveral millions. 


Relative Situation of Creat Britain and France, in Cli- 
mate, Soil, Extent of Territory, Commerce, Revenue, 
and other Particulars.—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 
recommended, as affordins new Sources of Strength and 
Revenue, whereby the Mother Country will be en- 
avied to retain its Settlements, and extend and protect 
its Commerce. 


The Gund of Great Britain is ſituated between the 
50 and 59 degree of north latitude, a climate which 
qualifies the inhabitants equally tor the arts of peace 
or war; while the breezes from the ſurrounding. 

ocean 
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ocean ſoften the rigours of winter, and temperate 
the air to a degree unknown in countries upon the 
continent, lying under the ſame latitudes. 

It is equally happy in its animal and vegetable 

productions; M its metals, minerals, and fiſherics ; 
forming, upon the whole, a great ſtorehouſe or 
magazine of thoſe articles which are the moſt ſer- 
viceable to the real wants of mankind. The re- 
turns ariſing from the exportation of theſe in fayour- 
able years, "exceed credibility, and they admit of 
being further extended, particularly thoſe of grain, 
and the fiſheries. 

This natural produce, however valuable in itſelf, 
both for home manufactures and exportation, is 
rendered ſtill more ſo, from the oblong form, and 
inſular ſituation of Great Britain, poſſeſſing a coaſt 
of 2000 mules indented on every ſide by lakes, bays, 
or harbours; communicating outwardly with the 
ocean ; internally, with numerous navigable rivers* 
and canals; by which means all the trading towns 
are ports, which communicate with each other, and 
with the four quarters of the world. The manufac- 
turers at Leeds, Mancheſter, Birmingham, and other 
places, ſhip their goods almoſt at their own dann, 


* England is fertilized by more than 50 riv ers, which are e navign- 
ble for barges, carrying from 5 to 1 50 tons, Scotland hath only 3 
navigable rivers, viz. the Clyde, navigable as high as Glaſgow ; the 


„ Forth, at Stirling ; and the Tay, at Perth ; but nature hath made 
1 ample amends to that kingdom in the numerous lakes which pene- 
11 nuate from 5 to 40 miles w ')thin land, and are navigable for ſhips of 


the line. The Duke of Bridgwater hath the merit or firſt ſetting the 
example in artificial navigations, and to his ſucceisful perſeverance 
his country is indebted tor the numerous canals which at preſent 
interſect the centre of the kingdom. In imitation of his celebrated 
eut at Mancheſter ſundry public-ſpirited perſons have embarked 
in the bold enterprize of joining the Thames and the Severn, or 
rather of completing a work, of which only 10 miles remained ta 
be cut; but 10 unfavourable is nature to the deſign, that a ſubter- 
rancous cut, 16 feet ſquare, muſt be made through two miles of 
kd rack, at the expence of 8 guineas per yard. 


= — 
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4 At a low expence of inland carriage to the pur- 


chaſers; and receive back by the ſame ealy convey- 
ance, the raw materials of both hemiſpheres, Theſe 


1 are advantages of the moſt eſſential importance to a 
on commercial. country, and which no continent, or 
F widely extended mals of land, can obtain ſo com- 
n pletely. 
iS Theſe kingdoms are alſo happily placed between 


the two great diviſions of the globe; having Europe, 
Africa, and Aſia, and the valuable Oriental iſlands, 


on one ſide; North and South America, with the 

42 Meſt Indies, on the other. By this moſt favourable 

1 polition, in the centre of the world“, they carry on 
be an expeditious intercourſe with commercial nations 
. x their ſhips are continually ſteering through the ocean 
12 in every direction, and the whole earth is their 1 
Fin market. Thus hath nature towards this iſland been 
51 Javiſh in favours, which ſurrounding nations may 
9 admire, but cannot attain. She hath pointed out, 

is beyond a poſſibility of miſconception, that the part 


aligned to Britain on the great theatre of the world, 
is an invariable attention to arts, commerce, fin- 
Sl | eries and navigation. 

” Nature 1s, however, ſo diverſified, that though, 
in ſundry reſpects, Britain enjoys a decided ſuperio- 
rity amongſt nations, yet this pleaſing reflection re- 
ceives a check in the review of our comparative ſitu- 
ation with France, the only European ſtate that hath 
any pretenſions to rivaiſhip, or from which danger is 
to be © IPprFREDGcd, op 


* The antients nb: tered Britain as placed at the weſtern extre- 
mity of the world; bu t, on the diicovery of America, our iſland was 
found to lie between the two continents, and equally apes for 
the commerce of the one, and the other. its iituation, alſo, facing 
the entrance of the Baltic fea, affords it a ſhort and eaſy com- 
unmication with Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, J oland, 
aud the great empire of Ruffia; countries that furniſh the mate- 
rials of thoſe mighty fleets w hich are Britain's glory and defence. 


France, 
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Square miles. 
France, including the iſland of Corſica, 


contains 5 141,357 
England and Wales 49,450 
Scotland with the iſles 27,794 
| OR #6 27,457 


104,701 
Sguare miles in favour of France = 36,656 

The ſuperiority of that kingdom in climate and 
ſoil, is ſtill more conſiderable. The northern pro- 
vinces, as Picardy, Normandy, Britanny, Lorrain, 
and French Flanders, equal the moſt fertile coun— 
ties of England, in grain, and common fruits. But 
the natural riches of France Are its ſouthern pro- 
vinces, between Which and England all compa- 
rifon ceaſes. | 

To explain this ſeeming improbability, it may be 
neceſlary to remind the reader, that thoſe provinces 
iupply Europe and America with the moſt delicious 
wines, as claret, burgundy, chathpaign, pontac, 
frontiniac, muſcadel. They alſo produce in great 
abundance, brandy, honey, the finer fruits, ſilk, ſalt- 
_ WU petre, ſaffron, and excellent ſalt; articles, which 
enter deeply into the commerce of F rance, and fur- 
„ niſh exports, ſufficient of themſelves to enrich a 
h great kingdom. | 
is Such extent of dominion, and luxuriancy of ſoil, 
WH imply a numerous population, which, according to 
the late returns of the intendants of the provinces, 
amounts to near — — 28,000,000 
England and Wales, agree- 


tor Sis to Dr. Price's ealcu- 

Ing ] | 5,000,000 
Be ation of 5 perſons to each | 

nd, houſe, contains * 


* Other writers affirm, that England and Wales contain above 
6,209,000 inhabitants of all ages. 


B 4 Ireland 
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Ireland contains above 2,000,000 
Scotland, 3o years ago, a- 
greeable to an eſtimate 


1, 300,000 

made out by the late Dr. 9 

Webſter. © 

8,300,020 

In favour of France — 19,7 00,000 
Specie i in France —— £. $7,000,000 
— Great Britain and I reland 29,000,000 
In favour of Þ — TE ina, 07,000,000 


Therevenue and expenditure of France have been 
gradually increaſing'Iince the reign of Lewis XIV. 


and they amount at preſent to 18,000,000]. This 


ſum may ſound high to an Engliſhman ; but was 
France taxed proportionably to Great Britain, its 
revenues would probably exceed 24,c00,000l. 


This conjecture is founded upon the comparative 


population of both kingdoms. If 5,000,000 of 
people in England, raiſe 1 5,000,000]. a country 


ſtill more fertile, equally commercial, and in- 
habited by 28,000,000 of people, could extend its 


revenue beyond the abilities of any two nations in 


Europe to equal. 


The great ſuperiority which France enjoys, from 
extent of territory, and fertility of ſoil, derives ad- 
ditional value from her local and 1 maritime ſituation. 
Waſhed on one fide by the Atlantic, ſhe trades with 
the northern parts of Europe, the coaſt of Africa, 
India, China, and America. Having the Mediter- 
rahean on the ſouth, ſhe engroſſes almoſt the whole 
trade of Italy, the ſtates of Barbary, the Turkiſh 
empire in Europe and Aſia, comprehending Greece, 
Conttantinople, Syria, Egypt, and other parts of 

| thoſe 


— 7 Th 
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thoſe extenſive ſhores, which antiently * 
commerce of the world “. 

Next, if not ſuperior, to thoſe channels of com- 
merce, are her Weſt India colonies, which far ex- 
ceed, in extent, and value, thoſe of Great Britain; 
and new plantations are in continual progreſſion. 
The annual produce of the European colonies was 
thus valued ſome years ago, when the iſland of To- 


bago was in the hands of the Engliſh ; VIZ, 


Ships. Men, Value. 
French 600 18,000 L. 4,375,000 
Britiſh boo 12,000 2,887,500 
Dutch 150 4,000 1,050,000 

Daniſh 70 1,500. -.- = J06,250 


Spain, it is conjectured, receives to? ON 
che value ß — 5 437,50 


e ee 50 

It eats be endleſs to enumerate the various 
channels of commerce and revenue which that 
potent, active kingdom hath opened, and is open- 
ing; ſome of them, at the expence of Great Bri- 
tid. in defiance of our ſhips of the line, and all 
the yigorous efforts we have been making to re- 
tain them, 

Equally attentive is that nation to objects of infe- 
rior concern, but which, in the aggregate, are ren- 
dered fabſervient to the great plan of national polity. 
It is well known that Greece and Rome ſet examples 

to mankind in whatever is beautiful, ſtupendous, 
and uſeful, in architecture and ſcience. In imitation 
of thoſe great models, the public works in France 


* The Britiſh trade with thoſe countries was formerly very con- 
fiderable and beneficial ; but it is at preſent little more than a 
name, owing to the rivalſhip of the French, particularly in bioad 


cloth, which they manufacture chiefly of ſmuggled wool frog 
Leland and thug kingdom, 


alc 
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are conſtructed with a ſpirit, taſte, and ſolidity, far 
ſurpaſüng the diminutive, imperfect undertakings 
in England; becauſe, in the former country, they 
are the works of government, conducted on the 


moſt extenſive plans, with a view to magnificence 


as well as general utility. Whereas, in En gland, 
thoſe works which are of the greateſt national im- 
portance, as highways, canals, and harbours, are 
entruſted ſolely to the abilities of a few traders, 
or country gentiemen, whoie only views being pro- 
fit, or local conveniency, they are executed upon 
contracted deſigns, frequently with borrowed mo- 
ney, and conſequently ſubject to ſuch heavy burdens 
as to defeat, in ſome reſpects, the ends for winch 
they were undertaken. | 
Equally liberal, magnanimous, and politic, is the 
French government, in adopting its regulations. in 
finance, to the part (cular lituations, caſes, and abl- 


lities of the reſpective provinces which compoſe the 


kingdom. I he duty upon ſalt, for inſtance, is levied 
in ſome diſtricts extremely high; in others, conſi- 
derably lower; while the poorer countries are 
totally rrempt ted. Even the frontier provinces, 
which that kingdom hath been gradually abſorb- 
ing by conqueſt or treaty, are indulged with privi- 
leges and exemptions, which the native Freneh do 


not enjoy. This condeſcenſion cannot fail of gain- 


ing the affections and confidence of thoſe remote 


fubje ts, and of facilitating new: acquiſitions, > 


Such is the nation which Britain hath as its rival 
in arts, commerce, and arms. Superior in climate, 
fertilityp, and dominion; in population, revehue, 


ſpecie, munificence, and civil polity; availing 1t- 


iclt of the crrors of this country, and riſing upon 
its fall. 


Upon the whole, we have been too ſecure in our 
eſtimation of that kingdom, and the wiſdom of its 
councils, Inſtead of a rival, there is reaſon to 


dread 
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dread a ſuperior, or a controuling power, in every 
quarter of the globe. We have lately beheld our 
widely diſperſed, and devoted empire; our com- 
merce, ſhipping, and all the avenues and ſources of 
external revenue, at the mercy of the moſt potent 
kingdom on the globe; whoſe friendſhip is univer- 
fally courted by mankind, and whoſe influence 
gives the turn, or caſt; to the councils of Europe, 
Alla, and America. No longer governed by an 


oſtentatious diſplay of military parade in Flanders 


and Germany, our rival now directs her attention 
to commerce, the navy, and the humbling of Great 
Britain. While we are amuſing ourſelves with the 
unceaſing ſquabbles of ambition, faction, or party, 


France is concluding a treaty, or meditating a blow 


againſt this infatuated country. Our wars, there- 


fore, are in future to be conſidered, not as wars of 


choice, but of unavoidable neceſſity. To whatever 


hemiſphere France directs her fleets and armies, 


thither the Britiſh armaments muſt follow, to watch 
io vigilant an enemy, and to ward off the impend- 
ing danger. 

T bus, there remains no chelation between a 
total relinquiſhment of our tranſmarine poſſeſſions, 
or a continued, expenſive preparation for defenſive 
war. If we reſolve upon the latter, we mult at the 


= lame time deviſe new ſources of men and revenue, 


a matter of greater difficulty than ſome ſpeculative 
writers ſeem to allow. The ordinary and extraor- 
dinary revenues have nearly ſeen their utmoſt limits, | 
beyond which they cannot be carried, without 

endangering manufactures and population. Net- 
ther can we extend the lines of our narrow kingdom, 
becauſe theſe are fixed, unalterably, by the hand of 
Nature. But though we cannot enlarge its boun- 
daries, we may improve its ſoil, realize millions of 
acres which are covered at preſent with heath, 

bruſhwood, moſs, or ſtagnated waters. We may 
encourage 
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encourage arts, and new branches of manufacture; 
facilitate inland carriage, extend the fiſheries, and 


raiſe a new world of thriving populous villages. 


Harbours may be deepened or enlarged, royal 
dock-yards conſtructed in the moſt eligible ſitua. 
tions, and ſhip-building encouraged around the 
whole iſland. 

The hitherto neglected metropolis may he. im- 
proved, and ornamented with magnificent edifices, 


10 as to become the admiration of mankind, and to 


draw hither the wealthy, and the curious, from all 
parts of Europe, as to the centre of arts, commerce, 


and ſplendour, 


We may adopt a compendious and ſaving mode 
of collecting the revenue, to the mutual advantage 
of government and the community ; beſides the 


= ſuppreflion of that national evil, ſmuggling ; a 
practice which the whole navy of England would in 


vain attempt to prevent, We may appropriate a 
given {um for reducing the national debt; or adopt, 
for that purpoſe, ſome of the plans propoſed by Dr. 
Price, whoſe writings on this ſubject ought to be 
read by all thoſe who have any regard for the ſafety 
of their country, its commerce, and dependencies, 

Theſe, ſeem to be ſome of the moſt neceſſary ob- 


jects of attention; but if improvements were ex- 


tended to a reviſal of the whole ſyſtem of national 


Polity, ſo as to model, qualify, = bring down 


all the conſtituent parts, to caſes and circumſtances 


no exiiting ; the objects will be found fo nume- 
rous and important, that it would require the abili- 


ties, and political knowledge, of a Sheffield, an 
Eden, and a Tucker, to bring them into public 
view. 

With this iſland is lodged che active, invigorating 
force, that gives, or ought to give, ſecurity and 
protection to ail the diſtant branches throughout the 
wide expanſe of empire. Proportioned, therefore, 
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to the magnitude of external dominion and com- 


merce, ſhould be the powers of the centre; a conſi- 
deration which hath not, ſeemingly, had a 'due 
ſhare of attention. The improvement of the mo- 


ther country was neglected, as an object of trivial 


concern, and the conſequences were ſuch as might 


have been expected. Filled with vaſt 1deas of ex- 


tenſive empire, and commercial monopoly, we en- 
joyed a momentary ſplendour, at an expence far 
exceeding our abilities, and in a few years the 
golden dream vaniſhed. 

But ſo extenſive were our diſtant poſſeſſions, that 
though an empire be loſt, through the weakneſs of 
the feat of government, an empire {till acknow- 
ledges our ſway; whole proportionable magnitude 
to that of Great Britain 1s as five to one, without 


including the uninhabited regions of Labrador, and 


the countries round Hudſon's Bay. 
Conſidering our fituation, therefore, in every 
point of view, national improvements, and the in- 
creaſe of population, ſeem not only raatters of ex- 
pediency, but of . poſitive neceſſity; objects of the 


W firſt importance, and to which all other concerns 


are only ſecondary, in a very diſtant degree. Hap- 


pily, the field which yet remains for the exercile of 


a patriotic adminiſtration; the internal reſources 
till in reſerve for the relief of an oppreſſed king- 
dom; afford a pleaſing, well- grounded proſpect, 
that we ſhall not only be able to ſurmount preſent 
difficulties, but even to riſe, with redoubled ſtrength, 
trom the ruins of a ſhattered empire. If we wiſh to 
erect a fabric of future proſperity on a Fernen 
baſis, we mult return to our deſerted native count 

trace out the unexplored g o1fts of nature, and bring 
into action all its hidden treaſures. England in 
1784, contraſted with England at the Revolution; 
with Ireland, Ruſſia, and North America, is a 
highly improved country. But England in 1784, 
compared 


If the Iriſh government ſhall 1 
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compared with Holland, China, antient Greece, Italy, 
and Egypt, ſeems to be nearly in a ſtate of nature; 
ſtill more ſo, is the northern part of our iſland, as will 
appear in the ſubſequent review of that kingdom. 


Reſpecting population, we have to obſerve that 


the ſeven United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
containing only 9540 ſquare miles, and ſupplied in 
grain 8 and neceflaries by their neighbours, calculate 


the number of inhabitants at about 2,000,000. 


Whereas Great Britain, which contains 77,244 
ſquare miles, and ſupplies other nations with its ex- 
uberance, whole natural ſituation is moſt eminently 


calculated for inland and foreign trade, is ſuppoſed 


to be inhabited by no more than 6,300,000. We 
may therefore, without entering upon minute cal- 
culation, thus eſtimate the number of people, who, 


with the aid of government, might be maintained 
and employed in Great Britain, viz. 


In England 


— ___ 12,000,000 


— Scotland — _ 3,000,000 
I 5,000,000 


1n 1ts patriotic efforts, the popula- na 
tion of that fertiie kingdom may ve er 
increaſed from 2 to | 


20, 000,000 


the whole conſtituting a power ſufficient for all 


the purpoles of external ACE, againſt the united 
force of our formidable rival, and her numerous 
allies. 


Jo theſe favourable circumſtances on the 3 |: 


ſide of public affairs, we have further to add, that, 
after 1791, the remaining long annuities, and life« 
annuities, granted in the reign of King William 
and Queen Anne, allo the annuities given as pre- 

I miums 


+l 
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miums to thoſe who have advanced money to the 
ſtate, ſince thoſe reigns, will gradually expire, by 
which above 1 300,000]. annually, will reyert to 
the public. 


It is ever to be regretted that government did 


not raiſe the loans, or the greateſt part of them, on 


temporary annuities, which they might have done 
at a trifling difference in the expence. If, inſtead of 
10 000,000]. the intereſt of the preſent debt, and of 

which eight parts are, or will be, perpetual, &O- 
vernment had funded a tenth part only in perpe- 
ruity, the expence would ſcarcely have been felt by 
the nation in general, while a million paid annually 


to the opulent creditors of the public, would have 


fully anſwered all the purpoſes of individual conve- 
niency. Such would have been the happy ſtate of our 


finances at the preſent time, and ſo light the burdens 
tranſmitted to poſterity, had miniſters been ſeriouſly 


inclined to keep the public debts within moderate 
bounds, Nor is it yet too late to put theſe enormous 
burdens into a train of redemption, within a given 
time, providing that our preſent rulers ſhall be fo 
diſpoſed. If they wiſh to gain the full confidence of 
the nation; to unfetter our commerce and manu- 
factures; to check emigration; and to keep that 
many-headed monſter, war, at a diſtance, by being 
always prepared for it; if they are emulous of honeſt, 
well-carned tame, aa defirous to tranſmit theic 
names to poſterity, as the ſaviours of their country; 
they will liſten to the voice of reaſon, and the calls 
of common juſtice towards an injured community, 
who have been grievouſly loaded, beyond any ex- 
ample in the annals of mankind. 

The further reſources {till in reſerve for national 
purpoſes, may be thus ſtated. 

Savings in the army and ordnance eſtablichmients, a 
in conſequence of the loſs of America, and the very 


W cxpenſive, though uſeleſs iſland of Minorca. 


Ditto, 
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Ditto; in bounties on American produce and 


other diſburſements in thoſe ſtates, the whole ſup- 


poſed to be halt a million annually: 


Ditto, in collecting the exciſe, cuſtoms, and du- 


ties, being at preſent from 6 to 15 per cent. on the 


groſs amount, but which may be reduced to leſs 
than one half of that expence, as ſoon as the compli- 
cated maſs of revenue ſhall be ſimplified or conſo- 


lidated, and ſmuggling ſuppreſſed. 


Ditto, by aboliſhing the bounty on the exporta- 
tion of corn, ſuppoled to coſt the nation 140, oool. 


annually, upon an average of years, without anſwer- 
ing any other purpoſe than the encouragement of 


frauds, it being alledged that many cargoes thus 


ſhipped upon bounty are, ſoon after, brought back, 


relanded, and ſhipped upon a ſecond bounty *. 
Sale 


* A bounty upon the exportation of corn in a manufacturing 


country, is ſo far impolitic, as it attords a pretence for railing the 


rents of lands at the expence of that claſs of ,..ople who are leaſt 


able to bear it; and, at the ſame time, gives our rivals in trade a 


decided advantage at foreign markets. It hath been argued, in 
ſupport of the bounty, that cheap provition is the ſource of idleneſs, 


and diſorderly habits, amongſt perſons who are reſtleſs through the 


impatience of money in their pockets. Admitting this to be the 
cate with a portion of the working people, ſhall the wives and chil- 
dren of theſe thoughtleſs men be rendered {till more wretched; 
through the want of that neceſſary article, bread, thus artificially 
enhanced beyond its natural valne, and beyond the abilities even of 


the moſt induſtrious mother to purchaſe a ſufficient quantity for 


her unhappy offspring ? Or, becauſe the kingdora may contain 85 
or 60,000 diſorderly perſons, is the whole body of the ſober, the 


domeſtic, and the induſtrious manufacturers, artiſts, and labourers, 


with their families, amounting to ſome millions, to be thus de- 
prived of the gifts which Heaven hath ſo bountifully previded for 
them? | | | 

It hath been further argued, that, as wages are higher in En- 
gland than in any other country, the working people can bear a 
proportionable rife in the price of proviſions ; but it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that human nature is ſubject to accidents, to lingering ſick- 
neſs, and to death; that even the moſt diligent are ſometimes out 
of employ, from ſtagnation of buſineſs; and that when the work, 
from whatever caule, is at a ſtand, the ſupplies of a whole family 
og are 
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Sale of the royal foreſts, crown lands, and other 
unproductive claims, which would alſo open a new 
field to agriculture, population, and the conſump- 
tion of home manufactures. 9975 5 | 

Some of theſe ſavings are now in actual pro- 
greſſion, and the accumulated amount of the whole 


will ultimately exceed 2, ooo, oool. annually. 


In the mean time, however, additional taxes muſt 


be levied to raiſe the public revenue to a par, or 


level, with the unavoidable diſburſements as before 
ſtated ; and, as perſons of all denominations have 
ſomething to ſay on theſe ſubjects, the following ob- 
ſervations are ſubmitted, among other ſchemes of 
the day, to the conſideration of the reader. 
The objects of revenue may be claſſed under three 
general heads; 1 . | „„ 
1. The landed property; on which, owing to late 
improvements, and the rapid growth of towns, the 
tax is levied at preſent very unequally. = 
2. Trade and commerce; or duties and exciſes on 
exports and imports, manufactures, and the neceſ- 


faries of life. Objects, that ought to be the laſt in 


conſideration, and always touched with the greateſt 
delicacy ; but, which, on the contrary, have been 
taxed, and re-taxed, to an alarming degree ; tending 
to ſap the foundations of commerce, the great prop 
on which all other ſources of revenue chiefly os 
3. Luxuries, ſuperfluities, and amuſements, ſeem 


therefore, the moſt eligible objects of taxation, and 


which will be more or leſs productive in proportion 


as commerce ſhall be exempted. From theſe chan- 


nals all the deficiencies of revenue may be amply 


are inſtantly cut off. Debts, or the precarious dependence upon 
friends or neighbours, look them in the face, and the loſs of one 


nee throws them back many weeks. It ought alſo to be conſidered, 


W that as taxes, and all the neceſſaries of life, have riſen, and are 
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5 ring, far beyond any example in other countries, the article of 


bread ſhould, in policy and humanity, be permitted to reach the 
Cottage, and the garret, at ſuch prices as bounteous nature alone, 
all, from year to year, ſtamp upon it. 
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ſupplied, and at an eaſy expence in collecting ; 
without oppreſſing any claſs of people; without 
cramping the nat! onal exertions; or driving the in- 
duſtrious manufacturers and their families to the 
new world. The articles which ſeem to be the moſt 


productive, though the leaſt burthenſome, are, 


ANNUALLY; 
Gentlemens carriages having 4 wheels „ 
£. 10:0; 3 
and 2 horſes, — 5 
- 4 ditto — — 25 © 0 
- 6 ditto — 50 © ©. 
Chaiſes or whiſkies having 2 wheels - 5 8 
Saddle horſes kept for pleaſure — 10 © 
Qualifications for ſhooting {0 S 
Every pack of hounds 25 0 0 
Dogs of certain deſcriptions, from 58. e 1 
very houſe-keeperor maſter of a family, 
for permiſſion that hair powder may be L 
uſed in ſuch family, if renting a houſe} © 5 o 
under Fol. and to be charged propor- y 
tionably upon higher rents 
A ſimilar tax to be levied and propor- 
tioned upon houſekeepers, who per- 5 8 
mit card-playing within their reſpec- . 5 8 
tive houſes 
Watches from 5s. to 3 


Thee taxes, if duly enforced, are calculated to 
raile above 1, 00, oool. a ſum which, with ſavings, 
and the extinction of temporary annuitles, would 
effect the following eſſential purpoſes, v1z : 

Make good all the deficien cies of revenue, ariſing 
from whatever cauſe. 

Enable government to reduce the national debt, 
by means of an accumulating fund, upon com- 
pound intereſt, during a given number of years“. 


And 


* Dr. Price 3 other gentlemen converſant in numerical calcu— 


tions, have given teverat liriking examples of che Progreſxe effects 
of 
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And thirdly, enable government to appropriate a. 
ſpecific ſum annually to objects of national im- 
provement; which, beſides giving encouragement 
to ingenuity, and employment to the indultrious, 
would promote the circulation of ſpecie throughout 
the kingdom, increaſe the demand tor various arti- 
cles of- inland manufacture, keep the people at. 


home; and finally produce, in their operation, an 


annual equivalent equal to the whole amount of 
the original expence, if not, in many inſtances, ex- 
ceeding it, 


of accumulating intereſt; provided that both den and intereſt 

ſhall be permitted to operate, without alienating any part thereof, 

as was originally propoſed by the projectors of the finking fund in 
16. 

74 Money, "” ſays the Dr. © bearing compound intereſt increaſes 
at firit flowly. But, the rate of intereſt being continually accele- 
rated, it becomes in me time ſo n as to mock all the powers 
of the? Imagination, 


9 ,» # 1H, 


One million yearly awplicd to diſcharge our 45. would, lays 


baron Maſeres, raiſe in 60 years, at 7g per cent. 317 millions, ” 


Such is the hope yet remaining for this iſland, after the long 
train of political errors which characterize the age, It muſt there- 
tore afford every friend of his country, and of poſterity, very con- 
ſiderable ſatisfaction when he contemplates, that by a flight requi- 
fition on a few articles of luxury only, our incumbrances may be 
diſcharged, and all taxes on manufactures, and the neceſſaries of 
lite abolithed. By this happy turn in our afiairs we thall ſoon be 


cnabled to go to foreign markets with better goods, and at lower 


prices; nor will there be, under ſuch circumſtances, the ſmalleſt 


Pretence to ranfack the globe, in queſt of remot te ſettlements. 


8 - Wer S0 
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So ſoon as the great concerns of the nation ſhall 
be put into this happy train, Britain may be conſi- 
dered as out of danger, and in a hopeful way; eſ- 
pecially fo, if we, inſtead of ſtimulating the jealouſy, 
and irritating the paſſions of mankind, enjoy our 
ſuperlative advantages, in humble eratitude to the 
Author of thoſe gifts, and with moderation and hu- 
manity towards "mankind, of whatever country or 
complexion. 

This rule of conduct will allay the jealouſies, diſ- 
ſipate the reſentments, and ſecure the friendſhip of 

+an offended world. It will accelerate commercial 

= intercourſe, give permanency to old channels of 
trade, and open new ones, whereot there yet re- 
main an unbounded field, efpecially with France, 
and the northern part of our iſland; countries, of 
which we have 1n many reſpects loſt the benefit, by 
labouring to cruſh the one, and by cramping the 
exertions of the other. 

Such is the arduous work allotted for thoſe who 
are, or ſhall be, entruſted with the management of 
public affairs. They have to undo the miſtakes 
of almoſt a century, and to lead the nation into 
that direction which nature, experience, and the 
circumſtances of the times, point out as its prope 
line of action. 

The embarraſſments to be a. and the 
_ difficulties to be ſurmounted, in reſtoring a fallen 
empire, preſent a noble field for the exerciſe of Ro- 
man patriotiſm ; that ſpecies of virtue which elevates 
the mind, ſuperſedes all ſelfiſn or frivolous . 
rations, and perſeveres, with enthuſiaſtic zeal, 
whatever 1s great, uſeful, and benevolent. . 15 
pleaſing to obſerve, that as our former ſyſtem was 
fallacious in its principle, and ruinous in its opera- 
tion to ourſelves, and to mankind; the meaſures 
reſerved for the preſent day will produce the moſt 
ſalutary, healing, and beneficial effects, wherever 
our influence extends. That plan of action, which 
ny 
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is calculated to beſtow not imaginary, but real 
glory, to this exhauſted country, will, at the ſame 
time, give peace, ſecurity, and comfort to a tenth 
part of the human race “. 8 


* The world is ſuppoſed to contain 953 millions of people; of 
which number, 25 millions are under the ſovereignty of the king 
of Great Britain; but, in eſtimating the whole collective body of 
mankind who are more or leis under the influence of the Britiſh 


- councils, or affected by them, we muſt, beſides our Oriental pro- 


vinces, include the greateſt part of the Mogul empire. The truſt 


which Heaven hath repoſed in the members of the Britiſh ſenate is, 


therefore, a matter of the greateſt importance, and moſt ſerious con- 
cern : they are the ſtewards of nations and people, in every quarter 
of the globe; bound, by every poſſible tie, to diffuſe univerſal juſ- 
tice, and effectually to redreſs the grievances of thoſe who cannot, 
or who dare not, fodge their complaints, perſonally, where along 
the ſupreme power is veſted, | EI 


1 


S COT LAN D. 


cor AND having been long harraſſed by 
hoſtile invaſion, and ſometimes embroiled in 
civil commorions, the profeſſion of arms became 
both a neceſſary, and a favourite employment 
amongſt the great body of the people. Every man 


was a ſoldier, ready to march at the command of 


his chieftain, or upon the ſummons of his prince. 
The nation, thus inured to the habits of war, in 
defence of their country and liberties, and always 
prevailing 1n the ſeque el, gained a military reputa- 
tion abroad; while tne valour and fidelity of the 
auxiliary Scots, in the armies of contending princes, 
procured their native kingdom various commercial 
privileges and exemptions, which it enjoyed until 
the acceſſion of James VI. to the crown of En- 
gland, when thoſe nations, the mart at Campvere 


in Holland excepted, alledging that Scotland was 


no longer a ſeparate kingdom, ſubjected its com- 


merce to the fame regulations and reſtrictions as 
that of England. The Scots of the middle ages, 
ſenſible of the benefits to commerce which thoſe 
diſtingui ſhed Privileges beſtowed, began to avail 
themſelves of the riches which their ſeas and exten- 
five coaſts aſforded, and to import, chiefly by 
means oi the fiſheries, not only the produce of more 
Juauriant climatcs, but allo ſpecie in conſiderable 


plenty; 
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plenty; inſomuch, that the coin of Scotland con— 
tinued, for many ages, the ſame in quality and 
quantity as coins of the like denominations in 
England. 

Mention is made by foreign writers of a traffic 
between Scotland and the Low Countries, whither, 
in the ninth century, the Scots carried their fiſn; 
and it is obſervable, that this trade firſt ſuggeſted 
to the Dutch the idea of that fiſhery on the coaſt of 
Scotland, which was the origin of their riſe, from 

inſignificant villages, to High and Mighty States. 
Long before that period, however, the Scots 
and Picts ſeem to have been acquainted with cer- 
tain principles of rude architecture, as appears by 


) 
6 ſundry houſes and ruins, particularly in the High- 
je hands, of a moſt ſingular conſtruction, and fully 


nt deſcribed by the antiquaries of the preſent century. 
5 Next in time, are the circular towers at Bre- 
chin and Abernethy, which have aiſo been de- 


K. ſcribed, though their uſes have not been aſcertained, 
by thetk writers. 
ys It is beyond a doubt that eccleſiaſtical buildings 
5 of conſiderable magnitude began to be erected in 
he the fifth century; ſome of theſe buildings being 
es, mentioned by Bede who lived near that period, and 
Tat by ſucceeding hiſtorians, and in charters. 
til But it was not till the Scots had re- united ho 
2n- Ml Piciſh kingdom, expelicd the Saxons, broke the 
cre power of the Danes, and eſtabliſhed peace and 
was lecurity, that the princes, nobility, and dignified 
i clergy, began, by means of commerce and the 
__ fiſheries, to crect thoſe. magnificent fabrics Which 
ges, characterize the 1ith, 12th, and 13th centuries. 
Hoſe Thoſe mighty works were carried on with unremit- 
wall ting afl liduity, under the patronage of a line of ex- 
N cellent monarchs, through whole mild government, 
by wile inftitutions, and patr 10t1C exertions, the king- 
| dom arrived, comparatively, to a Sid h de- 


gree of refinement, and began to form a part in the 
C 4 political 


* 
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political ſyſtem of Europe, when the death of Alex- 

ander III. in 1285, wound up that flouriſhing 

period, and embroiled the two Britiſh kingdoms in 
all the calamities of a ſixty years war. 

The population, the commerce, and the reſources 
of Scotland, at the commencement of that de- 
ſtructive period, mult have been very conſiderable. 
The kingdom was ſupplied by Genoa, with ſhips 
and arms; and by the Netherlands with arms, 
ſtores, and proviſions. | 1 
In the Fœdera, “ vol. III. page 771, Edward 11. 
ſolicits the Earl of Flanders to break off all com- 

munication 


In the beginning of the reign of Henry I. king of England, 
anno 1100, the records and regiſters of public acts of the crown 
firſt began to be regularly kept. From theſe, Thomas Rymer, 
Eſq. hiſtoriographer to queen Anne, publiſhed his celebrated 
Federa in 20 vols. folio : Confiſting of treaties, conventions, 
letters, grants, &c. between the kings of England, and foreign 
princes, and ſtates ; and alſo, many charters, grants, proclama- 

tions, &c, of thoſe kings, relating to matters with their own 
ſubjects. Tranſcribed from the public archives in the Tower of 
London and the Chapel of the Rolls; which collection was 
continued by Mr, Saunderſon, keeper of the ſaid records. 

Mr. Carte, in a printed advertiſement, anno 1744, relative to 
his then intended hiſtory of England, ſays, That our records 
began to be kept in the reign of Richard I. (probably he means 
more geneFally) when the acts and grants of our kings, under the 
jeal of their Chancery Exchequer, began to be regularly en- 
rolled and kept in proper repoſitories, That the ſurvey of the 

lands of the kingdom in d002y/day book, and the ſheriffs accounts for 
one year of Henry I. and for all the reign, except the firſt year, of 
Henry II. among the rolls, in the Pipe Office, are indeed more 
antient ; but theſe are not properly acts of our kings ; nor were 
tne acts of other kings in Europe uſually enrolled and entered 
upon record before that time. In France, before that time, the 
Chancellor only kept copies of. all grants under the great ſeal, 
which, at his demiſe, were delivered over to his ſucceſſor ; and 
the like method was probably obſerved in England, and, perhaps, 
in other parts of Europe. But an accident of our king Richard's 
ſurpriſing king Philip Auguſtus in an ambuſh, and ſeizing of 
his great ſeal and the copies of all his grants, made them fall into 
the method of regiitering in books, and repoſiting in ſecure places, 
the copies of all grants, &c. And this method ſeems to have been 
introduced, at the ſame time, into England, 


The 
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munication and correſpondence. with the Scots, 

whom he calls rebels; to which the Earl made 
anſwer as follows: © Our country of Flanders is 

common to all the world, where every perſon finds 
free permiſſion, neither can we withhold this privi- 

ledge from perſons concerned in commerce, without 
bringing ruin and deſtruction on our country. If 
the Scots come into our ports, and our ſubjects go 
to theirs, it is not thereby our intention, nor that 
of our ſubjects, to encourage them in their error, 

but merely to carry on our traffic without taking 

part with them. 

In 1322, Edward finding all his remonſtrances 
with Be Earl of Flanders ineffectual, and that his 
ſubjects till continued to ſupply the Scots with 
arms and proviſions, ordered the barons of the 
Cinque ports to deſtroy all the ſhips of the Flem- 
ings, which ſhould be found carrying ſupplies to 
the Scots. And in 1333, we find Edward III. 
complaining to the ſaid Earl, and to the burgo- 
maſters of the three good towns of Bruges, Gaunt, 
and Ypres, of their people's aiding the Scots, his 
enemies, with their ſhips, ammunition, and pro- 

viſions. 

So reſpectable was the Scottiſh trade, even in the 
worſt of times; and as all the trifling manufactures 
of that early period muſt have been nearly at a ſtand 
during the depreſſing circumſtances attendant upon 

war, we may chiefly attribute the foreign aid and 
ſupplies, to the fiſheries alone. 

No ſooner had peace, ſecurity, and good order, 
been reſtored, than the nation reſumed its commer- 

. cial ſpirit with new vigour, and from thencefor- 
ward the progreſſive flouriſhing ſtate of Scotland is 


28 
8 
"BY 


The valuable collection of ſtate papers, thus happily preſerved 

EE through a ſeries of ages, and amidit all the revolutions that con- 
vulſed the iſland, hath enabled later hiſtorians to correct the 

errors of old writers, and to publiſh the annals of both nations, 
with a degree of certainty hitherto unknown, 


; | mm fully 
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folly authenticated in the writings of Britiſh and! 
foreign hiſtorians, as well as by chatrers and "Pt 
liamentary records. | 

In 1378, one Mercer, a 88580 navigator, hav- 
ing been taken priſoner by the Engliſh, his ton, 
with a ſquadron of ſhips, attacked Scarborough, 
where the elder Mercer had been - confined, carried 
off ſeveral veſſels, and a conſiderable faber IP 
the inhabitants. 1 the Engliſh hiſtorian, Wal- 
fngham, laments, as *© a great misfortune to En-' 
gland, which Wie have been enriched by the 
ranſom the elder Mercer Was capable of paying.“ 

The Scots commerce with tne LOW Countries, 
France, Spain, and the Mediterranean, had at this 
time become ſo conſiderable, that the ports in the 
north of England, particularly Newcaſtle and Hull, 

fitted out privateers to intercept it, and actually 
took a Scots ſhip, valued at the immenſe ſum, for 

thoſe days, of 7oool. ſterling. 88 

In 1381, the Enghſh co! uncil ifſaed ſpecial orders 
that the Scots ſhould receive no moleſtation 1 in Theme: 
trade, | py 
In 1407, John duke of Brabant! did « grant his 
letters patent of new privileges tO thoſe of the Scot- 
tiſh nation, trading a over his domipions, and 
it is further related that Bruges, in Flanders, was 
then, and had been very long before that time, the 
ſtaple port for Scottiſh ſhips and merchandize.” 

In 1410, according to Engliſh hiſtorians, « Sir 
Robert Umphryville, vice- admiral of England, lay, 
with ten ſhips of war, before the port of Leith. 
when landing on either fide the Forth, where he 
did much miſchief and plundered the country, he 
took many prizes, and burnt the great galliot of 
Scotland, with Manz other ſhips, and yet brought 
home fourteen tall £ ſhips, laden with drapery g g00ds 
and corn, whereby he 10 far lowered the prices in 


Engla and, as to have obtained the. name of Mend- 
market | 
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The fifteenth century opens an #ra' extremely 
favourable to the arts of civil life | in Scotland, par- 
ticularly literature, ſcience, huſbandry, planting, 
commerce, navigation, and the fiſheries. ' It intro- 
duces the pacific, the ſplendid, and truly patriotic 
reigns of the five James's, who were equally Vigo- 
rous in executing, as their parliaments were in 
enacting, the numerous regulations and inſtitutions 
which diſtinguiſhed the vertical Peng of Scotland's 8 
glory and happineſs. 

Jaws I. one of the moſt accompliſhed princes 
of the age, applied himſelf with unremitting affi- 
duity, to every object of national utility. 

He amply endowed the univerſity of St. An- 
drews, of which he was properly the ſecond foun- 
der. He eſtabliſhed ſchools over the kingdom; 
invited and encouraged learned and ingenious 
foreigners to reſide in Scotland; and frequently 
honoured their public exerciſes with his preſence. 
He kept a diary, in which he wrote down the 
names of all ſuch men as deſerved his patronage, 
and preferment ; reproved, with great freedom, 
ſuch churchmen as lived unſuitably to their cha- 
racter; and, as a check to their immoderate luxury, 
he brought over ſome Carthuſian monks, the 
ſevereſt order in the church of Rome, for w 
he endowed and alloted a monaſtry at Perth, He 
centre of his dominions. 

He rewarded induſtry, encouraged agricul- 
ture, huſbandry, manufactures, and commerce; * 


regulated 


* In the ſtatutes of his firſt parliament, mention is made of a 
duty of 4d. Scots, on each thouſand of red herrings, made in 
Scotland. And, in his ſecond parliament, a duty was laid on 
woolen cloth exported. While the foregoing extracts ſerve to ex- 
hibit the antiquity of red herrings and woollen cloth, for exporta- 
tion in Scotland; they inform us, at the fame time, that our an- 
ceſtors of thoſe days were little acquainted with the ſcience of 
commerce; for, beſides the impolitic duties laid upon exports, 
the royal boroughs made an ordinance, that no toreign werchants 
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regulated the wages of workmen and labourers, 
by a certain ſtandard ; introduced a better ſtyle of 
architecture; obliged landlords to rebuild or repair 
all their manors, caſtles, and forts; and to ſuper- 


intend the civilization of their tenants, for whoſe 


conduct they were made partly reſponſible. He re- 
formed the courts of juſtice, and obliged every advo- 


cate, who attended at the bar, to ſwear, before 


they entered upon any proceſs, © that they ſhould 


ſay nothing but truth, in order to make it appear 
ſuch to the judges : That they ſhould not go about 


to corrupt the judges, with promiſes or bribes ; 
That they ſhould make uſe of no falſe or frivolous . 
arguments: and laſtly, That they ſhould by no 
means offer to delay or retard the deciſion of the 
caſe in debate.” He travelled through the moſt 
uncivilized parts of the Highlands, to ſee that juſ- 
tice was duly adminiſtered. He rebuilt, or repaired 
bridges ; eſtabliſhed ferries and inns; enforced the 
antient warlike exerciſes of the people, ordering 
muſterings or wappinſhawings of all men, between 
the ages of ſixteen and ſixty, to be made four times 


a year, in every ſheriffdom of the kingdom ; that 


every ſubject ſhould be provided with warlike 
weapons according to his degree; the meaneſt to 
be furniſhed with ſufficient bows and arrows, a 


ſword, buckler, and knife. Laws were enacted 


againſt drinking, and vanity in apparel ; cloaths of 
filk, rich embroideries, coſtly furs, necklaces of 


ſhould be permitted, as had formerly been practiſed, to purchaſe 
herrings from the Scottiſh fiſhermen, at fea, nor until they were 
firit landed; that ſo their own burghers might be firſt ſupplied. 
Whereupon the Netherlanders and the German Hanſeatics (who, 
till then, conſtantly took off immenſe quantities of herrings from 
the Scots, on their coaſts, whereby Scotland was enriched) betook 
themſelves directly to that fiſhery, whereby Scotland became after- 
wards impoveriſhed, and thoſe other people were greatly enriched. 

James J. having married his daughter Mary to Wolfred Lord of 
Vere, the Scottiſh ſtaple was removed from Bruges to that city, 
where it hath generally remained to the preſent tune, 


I | ; ' pearl, 
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pearl, &c. were prohibited to be wore, excepting 
by knights and lords, or their heirs. 

All taverns of wine, ale, or beer, were to be 
ſhut upon tolling a bell at nine o'clock 1n the even- 


ing, by the magiſtrates of burghs, who were to 


forfeit fifty ſhillings to the king's chamberlain as 
often as they ſhould fail in their duty. 

James, to the excellent ſtatutes which diſtin- 
guiſned his reign, endeavoured to ſoften the man- 
ners of his ſubjects, by introducing the polite arts, 
particularly thoſe of poetry, painting, and muſic, 
to their acquaintance. In poetry, he was an au- 
thor; and of mulic, he was one of the beſt judges 
and compoſers of his time. He is generally ſup- 
poſed to have been the reformer of the Scottiſh 
vocal muſic, if not the father of that elegant ſim- 


plicity, for which the antient Scottiſh muſic is 


every where celebrated. Several pieces of his 
poetry were extant in the reign of James V. but 
nothing hath reached the preſent times that can be 


attributed to him, with any certainty, excepting a 
panegyric upon the princeſs Jane, before ſhe was 
married to him, called he King's Quair,* which in 

„ 1 the 


*The King's Quair was reſcued from oblivion by the aſſiduity 


of the learned and ingenious William Tytler, Etq. of Edinburgh, 


who, with the aſſiſtance of a ſtudent at Oxford, found the copy 
_ amongſt the Seldean manuſcripts, in the Bodleian library. In the 
lame manner, Dr, Percy firſt diſcovered the ſong of Peblis to the 
Play, in an antient manuſcript collection of Scottiſh longs, pre- 
 terved in the Pepyſian library. 5 mh 
Mr. Tytler hath lately favoured the public with an elegant edi- 
tion of the King's Quair, and Chriſt Kirk on the Green, accom- 
pamed with a Gloſſary; a Diſſertation on the Lite and Writings 
of King James, and on Scottiſh Mufic. Peblis to the Play, is now 
lirſt publiſhed by Mr. Nichols of London, in the ſecond volume of 
his Select Scottiſh Ballads, The ſame gentleman is printing a con- 
tmuation of Scottiſh Songs, now firit collected from the orignals in 
the Pepyſian library. | 3 5 
The genius of the Scots,“ ſays Mr. Tytler, “ has in every age 
ſhone conſpicuous in poetry and muſic, Of the firſt, the poems of 
Ran, compoſed in an age of rude antiquity, are ſufficient prot: 
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the old language ſignifies the King's Book. 2. R 
bal lad or poem, called Chris Kirk on the Green, 
and 


The pceviſh doubt entertained by fone, of their authenticity, ap- 
pears to be the utmoſt rehnement of ſcepticiim. As genuine re- 
mains of Celtic poctry, the poems of Otfian will continue to be 


admired as long as there ſhall remain a taſte for the Sublime and 


beaut! Ful. 

The Scottiſh Muſe does no  lefs honour to the genius of the 
country. The old Scottiſh ſongs have always been admired for 
the wild, pathetic ſweetneſs, which diſtinguiſhes them from the 
mufic of every other country. I mean, in this eſſay, to try to fix 
the zra of our moſt antient melodies, and to trace the hiſtory of 
our muſic down to modern times. In a path to untrodden, where 
 tearce a track is to be teen to lead the way, the ſureſt guide J have 
to follow 1s the muſic itfelf, and a few authorities which our old 
hiſtorians afford us. After all, the utmoſt I aim at is probability; 
and, perhaps, by tome hints, I may lead others to a more direct 
road. 

The origin of muſic, in every country, is from the woods and 
lawns. The f. mplicity and wildneis of ſeveral of our old Scottiſh 
melodies, denote them to be the production of a paſtoral age and 
country, and prior to the uſe of any muſical inſtrument beyond 
that of a very limited ſcale of a few natural notes, and prior to the 


knowledge of any rules of artificial muſic. This conjecture, if 


ſolid, mutt ca ITy them up to a high period of antiquity. 

The moſt antient of t 1e Scottiſh tongs, ſtill preſerved, are ex - 
tremely ſimple, and void of all art. They conſiſt of one meaſure 
ys and have no ſecond part, as the later, or more modern airs 
have. They mutt, therefore. have been compoſed for a very fim- 
xp Nin ſuch as the ſhepherd's reed or pipe, of few notes, 
and of the plain diatonic ſcale, without uſing the ſemi- tones, or 
ſharps and Hats, The diſtinguiſhing ſtrain of our old melodies is 
Plaintive and melancholy ; and what makes them ſoothing and at- 
fecting, to a great degree, is the conſtant uſe of the concordant 
tones, tne third and fifth of the ſcale, often ending upon the fifth, 
and ſome of them on the ſixth of the ſcale. By this artlefs ſtandard 


18012 


ſome of our old Scottiſh mel dne mar be traced : ſuch as Gil. 


Morice—There cam a ghefe to Marg'et's door —O Jadidie, I man 
leo thee, —Hap me avi" thy Amen I mean the old ſets of 
theſe airs, as the laſt air, which I take to be one of our oldeſt 
longs, is fo modernized as ſcarce to nave a trace of its antient ſim- 
phony. The ſimple original air is ſtil! ſung by nurſes in the 
r as a lulla by to ſtill their babes to Keep. It may be ſaid, 
that the words of 1ome of theje ſongs denote them to be of no very 
antient date : But it is well know n, that many of our old ſongs 
have changed their original names, by being adapted to more 
modern words. Some 0:4 tunes have a ſecond part; but it — 

only 
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and another poem called Peblis jo the Play; both 


of them deſcribing the humours and manners of 


the peaſantry in thoſe rude ages. | 
James 


only a repetition, of the firſt part on the higher octave ; and theſe 
additions are probably of more modern date than the tunes them- 
telves. 

Ning James I. is ſaid to have been a fine perfarmer on the lute 
and harp, with which he accompanied his own ſongs. Playing 


on cheſe inſtruments, muſt, by the prince's example, have be- 
come faſhionable ; and, of courſe, a more regular and refined 


modulation in the Scottiſh longs muſt have been introduced. The 


fimple {ale of the pipe, by the introduction of the ſtringed inſtru- 
ments, becaine, in conſequence, much enlarged, not only by a 


creater extent of notes, but by the divition of them into ſemitones. 


The great æra of poetry, as of muſic, in Scotland, I imagine 
to have "beech from the beginning of the reign of King James I. uv 
1405, down to the end of king Jam es V. in 1542. The old cathe- 
drals and abbeys, thoſe venerable monuments 'of Gothic grandeur, 
with the choriſters belonging to them, according to the iplendour 


of their ritual church ſervice, were 1o many ichools or ſeminaries: 


tor the cultivation of muſic. It mult be owned, however, that 
although the ſcience of harmonic muſic was cultivated by the church 


compoters, yet, as the merit of the church mufic, at that time, 


confiſted in its harmony only, the fine flights and pathetic _ 
tion of our ſongs could borrow nothing from thence. 

This was likewiſe the æra of chivalry: The feudal ſyſtem was 
then in its full vigour. The Scottiſh nobility , poflefied of gre 
eftates, hereditary juriidictions, and 4 numerous vatialage, main- 
tained, in their remote caſtles, a ſtate and plendour little inferior 
to the court of their kings. Upon ſolemn occ: ions, tilts and tour- 
naments were pr claimed, and feſtwals held with all the Gothic: 
grandeur and magnificence of chivalry, which drew numbers of 
knight s and dames to theſe folemnities. 


lames IV. and V. were both of them magnificent princes : 


They kept ſplendid courts, and were great promoters of theſe 


heroic entertainments. In the family of every chief, or head of a 


Cal, t the bard was a very coat fiderable perton : his otfice, upon 


ioleinn feaſts, was to ng or rehearſe the iplendid actions of the 


heroes, anceſtors of the family, which he accompanied with the- 


Warp, At this time, too, there · were itincraut or ſtrolling min- 


„ perfermers on the harp, w ho went about the country, from 
houſe to houſe, upon tfolemn occations, reciting heroic ballads, 
and other popular epiſodes, To theſe tylvan minſtrels, as the 
were called, 1 imagine we are indebted for many fine old tongs, 


which are more varied in their melody, and more regular in their 
compoiition, as they approach neuer to mt dern times, though 


Mil! lctalaing their C woud- notes, wild.“ 
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Gordon, port Seton, and port Athole, which are all of them excellent in 
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Jauts II. founded the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
and exceeded his father, if poſſible, in encouraging 
ſumptuary 


To the wandering harpers we are « Serial indebted for that 
ſpecies of mufic, which is now ſcarcely known ; I mean the port. 
Almoſt every great family had a port that went by the name of the 
tamily. Of the few that are ſtill preſerved are, port Lennox, port | 


their kind. The port is not of the martial ſtrain of the march, as 
ſome have conjectured; thoſe above -· named being all in the plain- 
tive ſtrain, and modulated for the harp. | 

The pibrach, the march or battle tune of the Highland clans, 


with the different ſtrains introduced of the coronich, &c. is fitted ³³ 


for the bagpipe only: its meaſure, in the pas grave of the High- 
land piper, equipped with his flag and military enfigns, when 
marching up to battle, 1s itately and animating, riſing often to a 
degree of fury. 

To claſs the old Scottiſh ſongs, according to the ſeveral æras 
in which we may ſuppoſe them to have been made, is an attempt 
which can ariſe to conjecture only, except as to ſuch of them as 
carry more certain marks, to be afterwards taken notice of.” 

Mr. Tytler proceeds to ſtate the gradations of the Scottiſh 
mulic, and particularly the moſt diſtinguiſhed longs, which * Iti_ 
with the following periods of time, viz. 

1. The longs prior to the reign of James T. 


2, = — from that æra to the beginning of James IV. 

3. —— trom James IV. to the end of the reign of queen 
Mary. | 

4. X from queen Mary to the reſtoration ; and, 


5. from the reſtoration to the union. 

« It were endleſs, ſays he, to run through the many fine airs 
expreſſive of ſentiment, and paſſion, in the number of our Scottiſh 
longs, which, when ſung in the genuine natural manner, mult affect 
the heart of every perſon of feeling, whoſe taſte 1 is not vitiated and 
ſeduced by faſbion and novelty. 

As the Scottiſh ſongs are the fights of genius, devoid of art, 
they bid defiance to artificial graces and affected cadences. A Scots 
long can only be ſung in taſte by a Scottiſh voice. To a ſweet, 
liquid, flowing voice, capable of ſwelling a note from the ſofteſt to 
the fulleſt tone, and what the Italians call a voce dj Jun, muſt be 
joined ſenſtbiliſy and feeling, and a perfect underſtanding of the ſub- 
ject, and avords of the ſong, fo as to know the fignificant word on 
which to el of ſoften the tone, and lay the force of the note. 
From a want of knowledge of the language, it generally happens, 
that, to molt of the foreign maſters, our melodies, at firſt, muſt 
ſeem wild and uncouth; for which reaſon, in their performance, 
they gchecrally fall hort of our expectation. We ſometimes, how- 
ever, find a foreign mailer, who, with a genius for the — 
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ſumptuary laws for the general welfare. He la- 
boured with unremitting zeal, to accuſtom his ſub- 
jects 


— 


and a knowledge of the ſubject and words, has afforded very high 


pleaſure in a Scottiſh ſong. Who could hear, with inſenfibility, 


or without being moved in the greateit degree, Teuducci ting I 
never leave thee, or, The Braes of Ballendine? or, Will ye go to the 
Exve-btghts, Marion, ſung by Signora Corr: ? | 


It is a common defect in ſome who pretend to ſing, to affect to 


| ſmother the words, by not articulating them, ſo as we ſcarce can 


find out either the ſubject or language of their ſongs. © This is 
always a fign of want of feeling, and the mark of a bad finger ; 
particularly of Scottiſh ſongs, where there is generally ſo intimate 
a correſpondence between the air and ſubject; indeed, there can 
be no good vocal voice without it. 2 | 

The proper accompaniment of a Scottiſh ſong, is a plain, thin, 
dropping baſs, on the harpſichord or guittar. The fine breaths 


_ ings, thoſe heart-felt touches, wnich genius alone can expreſs, in 


our ſongs, are loſt in a noiſy accompaniraent of inſtruments. The 
full chords of a thorough baſs ſhould be uſed ſparingly, and with 
judgment, not to overpower, but to ſupport and raiſe the voice at 
proper pauſes. W 

Where, with a fine voice, is joined ſome ſkill and execution in 
either'of thoſe inſtruments, the air, by way of ſymphony, or intro- 
duction to the ſong, ſhould always be firit played over; and, at 
the cloſe of every ſtanza, the laſt part of the air ſhould be repeated, 
as a relief for the voice, which it gracefully tets off. In this n- 


plone part, the performer may ſhew his taſte and fancy on the in- 


ſtrument, by carrying it ad libitum. 


A Scottiſh ſong admits of no cadence ; I mean, by this, no fan- 


ciful or capricious deſcant upon the cloſe of the time. There is 
one embelliſhment, however, which a fine finger may eaſily ac- 
quire, that is, an eaſy ſhake. This, while the organs are flexible 
11 a young voice, may, with practice, be eaſily attained, 


A Scottiſh ſong, thus performed, is among the higheſt of eater- 


tainments to a muſical genius. But is this genius to be acquired, 
either in the performer or hearer ? it cannot. Genius in muſic, as 
in poetry, is the gift of Heaven; it is born with us, it is not to 

be learned. N . I 
An artiſt on the violin may diſplay the magic of his fingers, in 
running from the top to the bottom of the finger-voard, in various 
intricate capricios, which, at moſt, will only excite ſurprize; 
while a very middling performer, of taſte and feeling, in a ſub- 
ject that admits of the pathos, will touch the heart in its fineſt 
jenſations. The fineſt of the Italian compoſers, and many of their 
ungers, poſſeſs this to an amazing degree. The opera airs 7 
5 thoſe 
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Lives name to a ſmall valley, called Strathallan. 
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jects to the habits of civil life; curbed the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the borderers, and obliged them to 
cultivate their own lands, inſtead of preying upon 
thoſe of their neighbours. _ 1 

He enacted ſevere laws againſt pirates, and all 
thoſe who broke the peace, either at home or 
abroad; every traveller, upon entering an inn, was 
to lay aſide all his armour, excepting a knife, be- 


| thoſe great maſters, Pergoleſe, Fomelli, Galuppi, Perez, and many 


others of the preſent age, are aſtoniſhingly pathetic and moving. 
Mr. Tytler, in a critical diſſertation on the compoſition and: 


harmony of the Italian muſic, endeavours to prove, that the Ita- 


hans owe the improvement of their muſic to the early introduction 


of the Scottiſh melody into it. 


The following teſtimony of Taſſoni the Italian poet, teaves no 
room for further doubt reſpecting the originality of our celebrated 
airs. * We reckon, among us moderns, James king of Scotland, 
who not only compoſed niany ſacred pieces of vocal muſic, but, 


alſo, of himſelf, invented a new kind of muſic, plaintive and melun- . 
choly, different from all others; in which he has been imitated by | 


Carlo Geſualdo, prince of Venoſa, who, in our age, has im- 
D, P : : i 8 las | 
proved muſic with new and admirable inventions. Geſualdo is alſo 


celebrated, by cotemporary writers, as one of the moſt learned 


and greateſt compoſers of vocal muſic in his time. He was, lay 
they, the prince of muſicians of our age; he having recalled the 
rytlime into muſic, introduced ſuch a ſtyle of modulation, that other 
muficians yielded the preference to him; and all ſingers and 
players on ſtringed inſtruments, laying aſide that of others, every 
where eagerly embraced his muſic, ** Mr, Tytler, in clofing 
theſe extracts, exclaims in the honeit warmth of his heart, © How 
perfectly characteriſtic, this, of the pathetic ſtrains of the old 
Scottiſh ſongs ? what an illuſtrious teſtimony to their excellency ! ” 

Many of the fineſt ſongs ſeem to have been compoſed by per- 
ſons above the common rank, of claffic education, and well ac- 
quainted with the mythology of the antients- Theſe gentle ſwains 
and nymphs reſided chiefly in the paſtoral countries, to the ſouth- 
ward of Edinburgh. The Tweed, the Yarrow, the Galla Water, 
the Broom of Cowden Knows, and the Buſhes above Traquair, 
were witneſſes of many tender ſcenes, and will long perpetuate 
thoſe tales of love in all its various ſituations of hope, ſucceſs, dii+ 
appointment, and deſpair. Jean of Aberdcen, Lochaber no more, 
the Birks of Invermay, Allan Water, and other beautiful airs, do 
honour to the more northern parts of the kingdom. Invermay 
lies on the north fide of the Ochil hills in Stratherne, Perthſhire ; 
and, at no great diſtance weſtward, 1s the Water of Allan, which 


cauſe 
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cauſe the law preſumed the ſheriff to be the guar- 
dian of the ſubjects ſafety within his diſtricts. 

He revived the laws againſt beggars, excepting 
thoſe who were licenſed by the civil magiſtrates; 
and the king's juſtice was empowered to baniſh or 
impriſon all gypſies, horners, maſterful beggars, 
and feigned fools. Women were prohibited to 
reſort either to church or market with their faces 
covered, ſo as not to be known ; the great nobles, 
and dignified clergy only, were allowed to wear 


ſcarlet gowns, with rich furniture; no merchants, 
unleſs they were magiſtrates, or of the town coun- 


cil, and no baron or gentleman, who was not 


poſſeſſed of forty pounds old extent, was to wear 


filk cloaths ; nor were their wives or daughters to 


be dreſſed in either, but in a manner agreeable to 


their fortunes ; coarſe. grey and white cloaths were 
to be worn by the people, on working days; but 
on holidays, they might were cloaths of other 


colours. It was enacted that every man, poſſeſſed | 


of a plough and oxen, ſhould ſow a certain quan- 
tity of wheat, Peaſe, and beans, yearly; and all 
freeholders, both ſpiritual and temporal, when 
they let their lands, were to oblige their tenants to 
raiſe trees, quickſet hedges, and broom, The 


courts of juſtice were further regulated; the caſe of 


hoſpitals was enquired into; and it was enacted, 
that the chancellor, aſſiſted by two. proper perſons 
of each dioceſe, ſhould viſit all the hoſpitals in the 
kingdom, to put in force the ſtatutes of their ſeveral 
foundations, which had been neglected, or rendered 


ineffectual during the diſtreſſes and commotions of 


former times. Fairs, markets, and the internal 
policy -of the kingdom, were regulated; every 
pariſh was to provide butts and bow-marks, for 
every male from twelve to fifty years of age, which 


they were to practiſe once a week; muſterings were 


to be held once a month, and all able-bodied 
males, between the ages of ſixteen and ſixty, were, 
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to be provided, according to their ſeveral ranks 
with horſes and armour for the field ; the greater 
towns were to provide artillery and ammunition, and 
likewiſe engineers and other workmen for conduct- 
ing the train.“ The mint, weights, and meaſures, 
were again regulated, and other laws were inſtituted 
by the unanimous concurrence of king and parha- 
ment, between whom there ſeemed to be only ono 


Advice having arrived in Scotland, that the Engliſh intended 
to renew hoſtilities, the parliament paſſed the following ordinance, 


which ſhows the manner by which intelligence was inſtantane- 
 outly conveyed over the whole kingdom. on 


In the firſt place, the parliament thought it ſpeedful (that is, it 


was their advice) that fit perſons ſhould be appointed to guard the 


paſſages of the Tweed, betwixt Roxburgh and Berwick, and to 
watch certain places, and fords of the river, in order to diſcover 
and advertiſe the country of the approach of an enemy; which 
they were to do in this manner, They, for example, who 
watched at the ford near Hume, upon the enemy's approach, 
were to make a bail, that is, ſet on a great fire, at Hume, which 
being ſeen by the neighbouring country, bails were, in the fame 
manner, to be made at Dunbar, Haddington, Dalkeith, the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, Stirling, Dunbarton, &c. as, alſo, at Eggerhope 
caitle, Soltray Edge, and on the ſea coaſt, as at Dunpender law, 
and North Berwick law. By one bail, or fire, thus ſet on, the 
country was to underſtand that the enemy was at hand ; who, if 
he ſeemed conſiderably ftrong, in that cate, two bails were to be 
let, like two candles together; or three or four, according to the 


exigence and danger that might be threatened. By this means, it 
was very eaſy to advertiſe moſt parts of the kingdom, within a 


tew hours, of the approach, and firength of an enemy, before it 
was poſſible for them to paſs the Tweed: and thus, continues the 
record, conſidering their far paſſage (great diſtance) we ſhall, God 
willing, be as ſoon ready as they. 5 

Other precautions, for the ſafety of the borders, againſt the 


Fngliſh, were taken in the fame parliament, The Eaſt borders 


were to be provided with garri:ons, confiſting of two hundred 
ſpears and two hundred bows. Thoſe on the Weſt, were to con- 
tain one hundred ſpears, and as many bows ; and the expence of 
the whole was to be defrayed by an equal aſſeſſinent of the land- 
holders, which was to be ſent to the Exchequer by the ſherifls, 
Every 'gentleman or barcn was to keep his houſe in tenantable re- 
wh ſo as to reſiſt any ſudden ſurprite ; and to maintain a num- 
er of able · bodied men, it called upon to take the field againſt the 

ommon enemy. | 
JAMES 
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Jaws III. The reign of James III. though that 


prince proved leſs active than his father, was diſtin- 
ouiſhed by the vigour of the parliament, particularly 
in regulating foreign commerce, promoting inland 
navigation, and the fiſheries. The nation had ſeen 
the Flemings, Dutch, Hamburghers, Dantzick- 
ers, and other ſons of induſtry, acquire power and 
riches by fiſhing upon the Scottiſh coaſt. It was, 
therefore, enacted, „ That the lords (that is, the 
parliament) think fit, for the common good of the 
realm, and the great entres of riches, which will 


be brought into it from other countries, that certain 
lords, ſpiritual and temporal, and burgeſſes, cauſe 


make great ſhips, buſſes, pink boats, with nets, 


and all other neceſſaries for fiſhing. ”” 


The honour. of the nation came next under con- 


ſideration; coopers and merchants, who packed 
ſalmon in barrels under the fize of the old Ham- 


burgh meaſure, forfeited the ſame, beſides a fine 
to the king. The parliament, alſo, regulated the 
trade with Flanders, Holland, Zealand, and France, 
permitting none but burgeſſes, and men of cha- 
racter, to ſail to theſe countries, on commercial 
affairs, and all tradeſmen who commenced mer- 
chants were required to forego their former crafts. 
The parliament of the year 1487 firſt permitted 
the boroughs to ſend yearly repreſentatives to In- 
verkeithing, there to treat upon whatever might 
benefit commerce, conduce to their good govern- 


ment and intereſt, and remove the injuries they 


might ſuſtain. Theſe boroughs, by permiſſion, 
ſent an embaſſy from their own body to the empe- 
ror, requeſting that monarch to deſiſt from iſſuing 
letters of marque againſt the Scottiſh navigators. 
From theſe, and a variety of other evidences, 'it 
appears that the commerce of Scotland, at this 
ume, was in a very reputable condition all over 


* 


Europe. 
So great was the ſpirit for trade under thoſe 
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worthy patriots, that even the clergy amaſſed con- 


ſiderable fortunes, - by engaging in it. Biſhop 


Kennedy built a trading ſhip, which he called 


the Biſhop's barge, reckoned one of the largeſt MW 
mercantile veſſels in Europe. That prelate alſo i 


built St. Salvador's college, in St. Andrew's, and 


endowed 1t with revenues and rich ornaments. * 
In theſe and other public works, he is faid, by 
Lindſay, who lived in the ſucceeding reign, to 
have expended no leſs than 30, oool. ſterling, i 

The former laws againſt furred ſcarlets not | 
having anſwered the purpoſes of ſumptuary acts, 


becauſe they had been ſucceeded by filks, which. 


had not been provided againſt, it was ordained, 
« That none but Knights, minſtrels, heralds, or 


ſuch as could ſpend 1ool. of land rent, ſhould 


wear {11k doublets, gowns, or cloaks, on pain of for- 
feiting 101. for every fault, to the king, and the 


_ cloaths themſelves (except ſuch as were already 


made) to the heralds and minſtrels. The ſame 


prohibitions extended to the women. F 


A law was enacted aboliſhing the ſanctuary of 
the church to all perſons guilty of premeditated 
5 e murder, 


* Within the tomb and monument, which he erected for him- 
ſelf at a great expence, were found, in the reign of Charles II. 
fix ſilver maces, one of which weighs ſeventeen pounds, is gilt, 
and curiouily chaſed, Theſe maces were the gift of the munifi- 
cent biſhop to his favourite college, and, in all probability, they 
had been hid at the reformation, 1n order to preſerve them from 
the Gothic rage of the reformers, who deſtroyed or defaced every 
thing upon which any kind of imagery was repreſented. One of 
the maces was given to each of the other three Scots univerſities, 
and three remained here, | he 8 

+ The king ſet the example in theſe ſumptuary laws, as * 
peers in the account of diſburſements, during the year 1474, by 
John biſhop of Glaſgow, treaſurer to the king. 

The particulars of the diſburſements are arranged, and ſummed 
up, 2 the three following heads, viz, N 


Expence⸗ 


1 
* 
. * 
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murder, and for puniſhing all ſheriffs, and other 


magiſtrates, who ſuffered murderers to eſcape. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the ſtatutes 
for the better enforcing of Juſtice, for mitigating. 


the diſtreſſes of the people, and diſcouraging idle- 


neſs. Particular regard was alſo had to the rights 
of churchmen, widows, orphans, minors, foreign- 


ers, and the hoſpitals. 


While the king and parliament was thus proſe- 


cuting the moſt valuable national purpoſes, James 


encouraged learned foreigners to reſide at his 


court, patronized ſcience and arts, particularly 


97 


muſic and architecture, built ſhips of war, and made 
further regulations for the defence of the king- 
dom. An act was made, * That all ſpears, whe- 
ther fabricated at home, or imported from abroad, 


| "Hi | SE TR. 2 . . 
Expences for the king's perſon — 117 10 6 
Things tane for the queni's perſon— 113 1 6 
Things coft for my lord the prince = 41 1 8 


Scots -. 271 13 2 


On the other hand, Cochran, who had been raiſed, through the 
king's partiality for favourites, from the {ſtation of an architect to 
the earldom of Mar, is thus deſcribed by the hiſtorians of thoſe 
days, and may ſerve to give the reader ſome idea of the finery of 
the age, and the magnificence affected by the nobility, whom this 
minion imitated : 4 When Cochran, ſays Lindſay, came from the 
king to the council, he was well accompanied with a band of men 
of war, to the number of three hundred light axes, all clad in 
white livery, and black bands thereon, that they might be known 
for Cochran the earl of Mar's men, . Himſelf was clad in a riding 
pie of black velvet, with a great chain of gold about his neck, ta 
the value of five hundred crowns, and four blowing horns, with 
both the ends of gold and filk, ſet with precious ſtones. His 
horn (a coſtly blowing horn, which he wore by his fide, as was 
the manner of the times) was tipped with fine gold at every end, 
and a precious ſtone, called a beryl, hanging in the midſt. This 
Cochran had his heumont borne before him, over-gilt with gold; and . 


lo were all the reſt of his horns; and all his pallions (pavilions or tents) 


vere of fine canvas of ſilk, and the cords thereof fine twined filk ; 
and the chains upon his pallions were double over-gilt with gold.“ 


D 4 ſhould 
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ſhould be fix ells long ;* that the great eccleſiaſtical 
manors ſhould defray part of the burden of war; 
that prelates, as well as barons, ſhould provide 
carriages for the field. Every yeoman, who was 
not an archer, was to provide himſelf with a battle 
axe, and a target made of one hide (folded we ſup- 
poſe into a reaſonable compaſs) to reſiſt the ſhot of 
the Engliſh; and all the arms were tq be produced 
at the weaponſhawings, held by the ſheriffs, 
Jamts IV. The long reign of James IV. un- 
diſturbed by domeſtic commotions or foreign war, 
was one united effort of king and parliament, upon 
the ſame ſalutary principles which had directed 
the operations of the three former reigns. The 
royal navy now made a reſpectable figure abroad ; + 
| | a commerce 


* Some ſpears of this enormous length, may be ſeen in the 
town-houſe of Dunbar. | | 
＋ It is plain from James's conduct, that he was aſpiring to be 
a naval power, in which he was encouraged by the excellent 
ſeamen, which an extenſive commerce and the fiſheries had then 
produced in Scotland, He applied himſelf with incredible aſſi - 
duity to building ſhips, in which he aſſiſted with his own hands. 
In this ſame year, ſays Lindſay, the king bigged a great ſhip, 
called, the Great Michael, which was the greateſt ſhip, and of 
moſt itrength, that ever failed in England or France. For this 
_ ſhip was of ſo great ſtature, and took ſo much timber, that, ex- 
cept Falkland, ſhe waſted all the woods in Fife, which was oak- 
wood, by all timber that was gotten out of Norway : for ſhe was 
fo ſtrong, and of fo great length and breadth, (all the wrights of 
Scotland, yea, and many other ſtrangers, were at her device, by 
the king's commandment, who wrought very buſily in her; but 
It was a year and day ere ſhe was complete) to wit, ſhe was 
twelveſcore foot of length, and thirty-ſix foot within the ſides. 
de was ten foot thick in the wall, outled jeſts of oak in her wall, 
and boards on every ſide, fo ſtark and fo thick, that no cannon 
could go through her. This great ſhip cumbered Scotland to get 
her to ſea. From that time ſhe was afloat, and her maſts and 
fails complete, with tows and anchors effeiring thereto, ſhe was 
counted to the king to be thirty thouſand pounds expence, by her 
artillery, which was very great and coſtly to the king, by all the 
reſt of her orders, to wit, ſhe bare many cannons, fix on every 
fide, with three great þaffils, two behind in her dock, 2 
| 3 * tore, 
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commerce was-every where extended; * and-it was 
enacted by parliament, * That all maritime towns 
ſhould build buſſes, or veſſels of at leaſt twenty 


tons burden, to be employed in fiſhing; and that 


all idle perſons ſhould be preſſed into that ſervice.” 
Proviſions were made for the improvement of 


agriculture, and as the wood of Scotland was 


almoſt deſtroyed, on account of the ſmall fines 


annexed to the offence; the old laws for encou- 


before, with three hundred ſhot of ſmall artillery, that is to ſay, 
myand and battert-falcon, and quarter-falcon, ſlings, peſtelent 
ſerpetens, and double dogs, with hagtor and culvering, cors-bows 
and hand-bows. She had three hundred marmers to ſail her; ſhe 
had fix ſcore of gunners to uſe her artillery ; and had a thouſand 
men of war, by her captain, ſhippers, and quarter-maſters. 
When this ſhip paſt to the ſea, and was lying in the road, the 


king gart ſhoot a cannon at her, to aſſay her if the was wight ; but 
1 heard fay, it deared her not, and did her little ſkaith, And if 


any man believe that this deſcription of the ſhip be not of verity, 
2s we have written, let him paſs to the gate of Tillibardin, and 


there, afore the ſame, ye will ſee the length and breadth of her, 


planted with hawthorn, by the wright that helped-to make her. 
As for other properties of her, Sir Andrew Wood 15 my author, 


who was guarter-maſter of her; and Robert Bartyne, who was 
maſter ſhipper. *? 


Buchanan ſays, that James built three ſtately ſhips of a great 


bulk, and many, alſo, of a middle rate; one of his great ones 
was, to admiration, the biggeſt that ever any man had ſeen fail 
on the ocean, it being alſo turniſhed with all manner of coſtl 
accommodations. 'The greatneſs of it appeared by this, that the 
news ſtirred up Francis king of France, and Henry VIII. king of 
England, each of them to build a ſhip in imitation of it, and each 
endeavouring to outvie the other.“ 

The above curious deſcription, while it conveys to poſterity the 
particulars of naval architecture, ſtrength, &c. in ages which we 


cal! barbarous, ſerves alſo, to. illuſtrate this important truth, 


That the genius of Scotſmen is particularly adapted for navigation 


and ſhip-building. 


Meurſius, the Daniſh hiſtorian, relates, that in 15 10, the Bal- 
tic ſea being much frequented by the Engliſh, French, and Scot- 
fill merchant ſhips, John king of Denmark preſſed all the ſhips, 
of the aboye-named three nations, into his afliftance, againſt the 
Hanſeatic towns, who had invaded his dominions. That upon the 
Hanſeatics being joined by the Swedes, the king of Denmark, in his 
neceſſity, purchaſed ſhips of England, France, and Scotland, his 
allies, at a great expence. 
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raging planting were revived; © and that every 
freeholder ſhould make parks for deer and rabbits, 


at leaſt one acre of wood, where no great foreſts 


young fry in rivers, and in general of all game. 


with letters to the reſpective princes, ſome of which 
are ſtill in being; but James's principal delight was 


was to be armed with baſnet, ſellet, white hat, 


a good axe. 
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build dove-cots, plant hedges and orchards, and 


grew. The like regulations were renewed for 
the preſervation of fiſh ponds, orchards, bees, the 


Conſervators had, long before this time, been 
appointed by the government of Scotland, to take 
care of the intereſt of their countrymen abroad ; 
and, to prevent, the extravagance of tranſmarine 7 
ſuits at law, it was enacted, That the conſervator, | 
aſſiſted by at leaſt four honeſt, intelligent Scots 
merchants, ſhould determine all differences that 
happened abroad among his countrymen ; and he 
himſelf, or his deputy, was to repair every year to 
Scotland, to give an account of his conduct. 

James was at great pains to mend the breed of 
horſes, for which purpote he ſent agents abroad, 


in military exerciſes, and he earneſtly laboured to ſee 
all his ſubjects become ſoldiers. The laws were re- 
newed reſpecting the weaponſhawings, arms, and 
military dreſs. The ſheriffs were impowered to 
muſter, four times a year, the inhabitants of their 
reſpective diſtricts; the aldermen and bailiffs doing 
the tame within their burghs, as they ſhould anſwer 
to the chamberlain or his deputy. Every gentle- 
man, worth ten pounds, or more, of yearly revenue, 


gorge or piſſane, complete armour for the legs, 


{word, ſpear, and dagger. Inferior ranks of ſub- | 
. jects were to be armed as the king's commiſſary, or 


the ſheriff ſhould appoint; but the meaneſt 1nha- 
bitant was to be Fign. with a bow and arrow, or 


Many excellent laws were made for regulating 
the internal trade of the kingdom; for the better 
adminiſtration 
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adminiſtration of juſtice ; civilizing the Highlands 
and protecting the church againſt the encroachments 
of the court of Rome. It was laid down by parlia- 
ment, as a maxim, „That the privileges of the 
church, as well as the ſtatutes of the realm, had 
been created for the benefit of the community, and 
that they could not be renounced without conſent 
of the king, the three eſtates, and the reſpective 
A | Ro rs 
This reign is particularly diſtinguiſhed for one 
of the beſt and moſt humane ſtatutes that is to be 
found in the annals of the moſt civilized ſtates, and 
at'a time when clergy as well as laity, throughout 
great part of Europe, were plunged in barbariſm. 
It was enacted, That all barons and freeholders 
of ſubſtance ſhould henceforth ſend their eldeſt ſons, 
or heirs, to the grammar ſchool, at eight or nine 
years old, there to remain till they had attained a 
perfect maſtery of the Latin,“ when they were to 
be removed to the college, where the arts and laws 
were taught, at which place they were to continue 
= three years; to the end, ſays the ſtatute, that 
= juſtice might reign univerſally through the realm, 
all judges ordinary under his highneſs having know- 
ledge to do juſtice.” | 5 
Thus the kingdom, by a uniform perſeverance in 
the moſt excellent inſtitutions which human wiſdom 
could deviſe, enjoyed peace, f ſecurity, and a mutual 
. n 1 


* To this excellent law was owing, in all probability, the ele. 


= gant ſtyle of Boethius, Buchannan, and other Scottiſh writers of 


+ The ſplendour of the Scottiſh court, upon the event of 
James's marriage with Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. ſerve to 
corroborate the teſtimony of hiſtorians, reſpecting the flouriſhing 
ſtate of Scotland under this excellent prince. The royal bride ſet 
out from Richmond, in Surry, June, 1503, attended by her 
father as far as Colleweſton, near Nottingham, the reſidence of 
his mother, where ſhe was reſigned to the care of the earls of 
Surry and Northumberland, who proceeded with her in the man- 
der and form preſcribed by Henry, in his own hand-writing, which 

| | 18 


and gentry, in the kingdom, and they were attended by above 
2000 followers, and the moſt fplendid equipages that were made 


pearance, and arrived at Lamberton church, in the Merſe, where 


to the great intercourſe and commerce which James and his ſub; 


two bands of Highlanders, or perſons in that dreſs, who ſkirmiſhed 


their bagpipes ; but thoſe feigned conflicts were far from being 


dancing. The king's politeneſs was ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than 
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confidence between the prince and the people, 
Abroad, it now compoſed a part of the political 
1:4 x65 Helen | 0 ſyſtem, 


is ſtill extant. The retinue conſiſted of the chief nobility; knights, 


ule of in thoſe times. Many of the company took their leave at 
the borders; but thoſe who remained ſtill made a ſplendid ap- 


the bride. was met by James, accompanied by a ſuperb train of his 
nobility and officers of ſtate, From Lamberton the proceſſion pro- 
ceeded to Dalkeith, and next day to Edinburgh, where the mar- 
riage was celebrated with great magnificence. From the beſt 
accounts, both publiſhed and in manuſcript, it appears, that the 
Scots outſhone their gueſts in every article of luxury, Their ap. 
pearance was more coſtly, their chains of gold more maſly, and 
their furniture and equipages richer, This muſt have been owing 


LEI AS 


jects, at this time, entertained with foreign courts and countries; 
for even the moſt ſober luxuries were then unknown in thoſe of 
Peamark, Sweden, and the other northern parts of Europe where 
commerce had made leis progreſs; an indication of what Scotland 
would have been at the preſent day, had it remained the ſeat of 
its ſovereigns, and its wealth been ſpent, as of old, within the 
regain; © . . 

Many foreigners were preſent during this Scottifh jubilee, and 
partook of the feſtivities attending it, which, according to the 
modes of that time, and the particular diſpoſition of James, 
chiefly conſiſted in feats of arms. James, in ſome of thoſe exhi- 
bitions, aſſumed the character of a ſavage knight, and it is faid 
that he diſtingmſhcd himſelf above all the company by his ſtrength, 
activity, and addrets in martial exerciſes. That he might ſupport 
the character with the greater propriety, he had, for his retinue, 


with each other, with targets and broad {words, to the muſic of 


harmlets, tor they produced real wounds and bloodſhed, as in a 
true battle, which ſtruck the ſpectators with the higheſt aſtoniſh- 
ment, at the reſolution of the combatants, who could thus ſport 
away their lives, the cuſtom of the times not ſuffering, them to 
hold the practice in deteſtation. The exhibition of the day being 
over, the night was {ſpent in entertainments, maſquerades, and 


his chivalry, fo noble was the entertainment, and ſo elegant the 

attendance paid to every gueſt. | | 
The fame of theſe tournaments drew to the court many 
foreigners, eſpecially from France, to try their proweſs, who were 
all liberally entertained by the king, and as bountifully Co | 
| | * The 
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ſyſtem, and its friendſhip was ſolicited, in frong 
terms, by the powers who then acted the princi- 
pal part on the theatre of Europe. Many letters 
ſent to James by theſe potentates, and thoſe ſent 
by James in return, are ſtill extant. The claſſic 
ſtyle of James's Latin epiſtles were the theme of 

foreign pens, both in proſe and verſe. 
James proved a faithful and uſeful friend to all 
his allies in their diſtreffes. He ſent a powerful 
armament, and ten thouſand men, to the aſſiſtance 
of his kinſman, the king of Denmark. When the 
duke of Guelders was cruelly attacked by the over- 
grown houſe of Auſtria and Burgundy, James 
not only ſupplied the unfortunate prince. with men 
and money, but alſo wrote preſſingly in his favour 
to the continental powers. To Lewis XII. when 
deſtitute of allies, and ready to fink under the 
arms of England, Germany, and Italy, James 
ſent a fleet, and a body of troops; for which ſea- 
ſonable ſupplies, Lewis was fo overcome with 
gratitude, that he gave orders for ratifying and 
augmenting the ancient privileges of the Scots 
nation in France. His letters of naturalization in 
favour of Scotland give the following reaſons : 
e Becauſe of the league f which had been of old 
made and obſerved between the two nations; and 
| in 


* The ambitious and turbulent pope, Julian IT, having kindled 
the flames of war over all Europe, endeavoured to detack ſames 
trom the French alliance; for this purpoſe, he ſent a nuncio into 
Scotland, who preſented James with a moſt elegant fword of ſtate, 
ave feet in length; which ford was depofited in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, with the other regalia of Scotland, at the time of 
the union, where they ſtill remain, . 
f Alluding to a league of amity between Charlemain, king of 
France, and Achaius, king of Scots, in the year 790; to which 
alliance moſt of the ſubſequent treaties ft reciprocal defence 
between France and Scotland had a reference, In the contract of 
marriage between the dauphin ot France and Mary queen of 
Scots, publiſhed among the French treaties of peace and alliance, 
mention is made of he Antient leagues bet wie the tayo kingdoms, 
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in conſideration of the great and mighty ſervices 


hundred of them to guard his perſon, of whom one 
hundred were men of arms, and are now, adds the 


| becauſe of the unſhaken fidelity, which, without 


| begun eight hundred years before that' time. The origin of this 


_ reſiſtance of the Saxons in Germany, aided by their countrymen 


with the following very remarkable exprefſions: * The Saxons 
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done by the Scots to the kings and kingdom of 
France, eſpecially during the reign of Charles VII. 
when many princes of Scotland came over to 
France, and helped to expel the Engliſh, - who 
were then maſters of the moſt part of it. For 
which ſignal piece of ſervice, and the undaunted 
courage expreſſed by the Scots on all occaſions, 
that monarch, Charles VII. had appointed two 


record, the one hundred launces of our antient 
ordinance, and one hundred archers, twenty-four 
of whom are called archers of the body. Secondly, 


e 


any variation, or interruption, has at all times been 


ancient alliance ſeems to have ariſen, firſt, from the obſtinate 


in England, to the arms of Charlemain, which obliged that great 
conqueror to recruit his armies by auxiliaries from various parts 
of Europe, amongſt whom were four thouſand Scots, commanded 
by Gilmer, brother to Achaius. This Gilmer, after fignalizing 
himſelf againit the pagan Saxons, embraced a religious life, and 
founded ſome monaſteries for his countrymen in Germany and 
other places. Which fact 1s fully authenticated by the united 
teſtimony of French and Italian hiſtorians of thoſe early times. 
In Paulus Emilius's hiſtory of the French atchievements, we meet 


being overcome, that their name, by degrees, might be extinguithed, 
Charles beſtowed the honours of magiſtracy upon ſtrangers, but 
principally upon the Scots, whom he made ute of for the great 
fidelity he found in them“? 1 05 | 

Secondly, Charlemain was defirous to agrandize France, by 
rendering it the feat of literature, as well as extenſive empire; 
for this purpoſe he invited thither the learned from all parts, and 
particularly certain eccleſiaſtics of Scotland, whom he employed 
to read philoſophy, in Greek and Latin, at Paris, and afterwards 
in founding a univerſity in that metropolis. 

Old hiſtorians ſpeak of Inverlochy, as being the reſidence of 
Achaius, and a place of fome note, to which the French and Spa- 
niards reſorted for fiſh, The ancient caſtle was deſtroyed by the 
Danes. The preſent building is ſuppoſed to be of the thirteenth 
century. 83 7 | 

conſpi- 


Bibs Ns. 
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conſpicuous in thoſe of that nation; and in the 
extraordinary good offices done by the preſent king 
of Scotland, who has declared himſelf a faſt friend 
of the French monarchy, in oppoſition even to his 
own brother-in-law, the king of England, and has 


which account his ſubjects ought to be for ever encou- 
raged and favoured above all others. " 

Upon the whole, the reign of James IV. 
may be conſidered as the brighteſt æra in the 


ed more than at any other period; her com- 
merce flouriſned abroad; peace and tranquil- 
lity reigned at home; faction was annihilated; 


men; and, it is worthy of remark, that no perſon 
ſuffered, during this long reign, for rebellion, con- 
ſpiracy, or any real or imaginary treſpaſs againſt tlee 
eren OR 
Jauxs V. proſecuted, with unwearied zeal, the 
great plans of national improvement, which had 
been chalked out by his-anceſtors, and their parlia- 
ments. He revived the laws for the building of 
fiſhing buſſes, the encouragement of commerce, 
the ſupplying his ſubjects with wine, and neceſſaries, 
the planting and preſervation of woods, foreſts, 
and hedges; eſtabliſhing a national militia; and 
tor the internal government, peace and ſecurity of 
the kingdom. He introduced a better ſtyle of civil 
architecture, built or repaired ſeveral palaces for 


burgh, promoted the fine arts, and employed Ger- 
mans to work the gold mines diſcovered in Crawford 
Moor.“ He ſet out with five ſhips, attended 


by 


* James IV. and V. contracted with ſundry Germans, who 

ad the chief management of the Scottiſh mines in Crawford 

Moor, where they employed threes hundred men, and procured 
DENT I He | 


gold 


ſent both a conſiderable land army, and a fleet, 
conſiſting. of many good ſhips, to France; upon 


annals of Scotland. Her gold and ſilver abound- 


univerſal harmony prevailed amongſt all ranks of 


the royal reſidence, embelliſhed the town of Edin- 
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by ſundry noblemen, upon a voyage to the Orkney 
and Hebride iſlands, for the double purpoſe of taking 
charts of the coaſts, * and eſtabliſhing juſtice among 
the people. He inſtroduced order and good govern- 
ment amongſt the borderers, and puniſhed as thieves 
and robbers, thoſe deſperate bands of them who lived 
upon the contributions of their Engliſh neighbours ;f 

and, 


gold to the amount of one hundred thouſand pounds. Some of 
tne French memoir writers, in {peaking of the marriage of James 
V. to the king of France's daughter; mention among other par- 
ticulars ſerved by way of detert at the marriage feaſt, a number 
of covered cups, filled with pieces of gold, and gold duſt, the 
produce of Scotland, which James generouſly diſtributed among 
the gueſts. It is alto upon record, that thoſe coins, ſtruck by 
James V. called, bonnet pieces, were fabricated of gold found in 
Scotland. They were,” fays biſhop Nicholfon, „ extremely 
beautiful, and little inferior to, the fineſt medals.'”* Many pieces, 
of gold mixed with various fubſtances, have been found in thoſe 
parts, wathed down by the floods; one of Which, weighing an 
ounce and a half, is in the poſſeſſion of the earl or Hopton, ths 
proprietor of Crawford Moot. . 
* "Theſe drawings were completed by the French king's coſ- 
mographer in 1583. Mr. Adair drew them anew in 1688. 
I Jaines refolved to attempt in perſon, what his predecefſors 
had 1o often failed in by their deputies. As he was known to be 
greatly addicted to hunting, he ſummoned his nobility to attend 
him, with their horſes and dogs, which they did in ſuch numbers, 
that his hunting retinue confiſted of about eight hundred pet ſons, 
tio thirds of whom were well armed. This preparation gave no 
ſutpicion to the borderers, as great hunting matches, in thoſe 
days, commonly conſi ſted of ſome hundreds; and James, having 
ſet out upon his diverſion, is ſaid to have killed five hundred and 
forty deer. e 0 
Aniong the other gentlemen who had been ſummoned to attend 
him was jokn Armſtrong, of Gilnock-hall, in Liddeſdale. He was 
the head of a numerous clan, who lived with great {plendor upon 
the contributions under which they laid the Engliſh on the borders: 
He was himſelf always attended by twenty-ſix gentlemen on horſes 
back, well mountedand armed, as his body guards. Havmg received 
the king's invitation, he was fondot diſplaying his magnificence to 
his jovereigu, and attiring himſelf and his guard more potnpuoully 
than common, they preſented themſelves before James, from whom 
they expected ſome particular mark of diſtinction tor their ſer- 
vices againſt the Engliſh, and for the remarkable protection they 
had always given to their countrymen, the Scots. On their firit 
appears 
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and; as a final concluſion to: the zealous efforts of his 
predeceſſors for the impartial diſtribution of juſtice, 
8 1% he 


2 


appearance, James, not knowing who he was, returned Armſtrong's 
ſalute, imagining him to be ſome great nobleman; but, hearing 
his name, He ordered him and his followers to be immediately 
apprehended, and ſentenced them to be hanged upon the ſpot. 
It is ſaid, that James, turning to his attendants, aſked them, 
pointing at Armitrong, * What does that knave want, that a king 
ſbould have, but a crown and a ſword of honour?” Armſtrong 
begged hard for his life, and offered to ſerve the king in the field 
with forty horſemen, beſides making him large preſents of jewels 
and money, with many other tempting offers. Finding the king 
inexorable, Fool that Lam,“ faid he, to look for warm water 
under ice, by aſking grace of a graceleſs face; and he and his 
followers ſubmitted to their fate. 
James, having, by theſe and ſome other ſeverities, reſtored peace 
to the borders, choſe, ſoon after, to make the Highlands the feat of 
his diverſion, to which, he was attended by the queen mother, an 
ambaſſador from the pope, and a retinue ſufficient to ſubdue the 
moſt powerful robbers and outlaws, Lindſay, the hiſtorian, who 
lived at the time, gives a curious account of the reception and 
entertainment which the king and his train met with in Athol, 


3 upor this occaſion, which, as it ſerves to give ſome idea of the 


produce of the Eighlands, .and the magnificence of the ancient 
barons upon extraordinary occaſions, I ſhall partly tranſcribe, 
„The earl of Athol, hearing: of the king's coming, made 
great proviſion for him in all things pertaining to a prince, that he 
was as well ſerved with all things neceſſary to his eſtate, as he had 
been in his own palace of Edinburgh. For I heard ſay, this noble 
earl gart make a curious palace to the king.“ — Then follows a 
deſcription of this palace, which was ſituated in a fair meadow, 
and built of green timber; it was ornamented with flowers, had a 
draw bridge, and was ſurrounded witk a ſheet of water. And 
alſo this palace within was hung with fine tapiſtry, and arraſſes of 
blk, and lighted with fine glaſs windows in all airths; Further;this 
great-earl made ſuch diverſion for the king, and his mother, and 
the embaſſador, that they had all manner of meats, drinks, and 
delicacies, that might be gotten, at that tune, in all Scotland, 
either in burgh or land; that is to ſay, all kind of drink, as ale, 
beer, wine, = white and claret, malvery, muſkadel, hippocras, 
aquavitæ. Further, there was of meats, wheat-bread, main-bread, 
and pinger-bread; with fleſhes, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, veniſon, 
== gooſe, grice, capon, cony, crane, fwan, partridge, plover, duck, 
= drake, briſſel-cock, and pawnies, black- cock, muir-fowl, and gap- 
bPercaillies: and alſo the ftanks that were round about the palace 
were full of all delicate fiſhes, as ſalmonds, trouts, pearches, pikes, 
eels, and all other kind of delicate fiſhes that coyld be better, x 
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he inſtituted the court of ſeſſion, upon the ſame 
plan in which it has remained, with little variation, 2 
to the preſent time. 
But James, as hath already been obſerved, did 4 
not reſt ſolely on the courts of law for civillzing his 
ſubjects. In imitation of former kings of Scotland 
he frequently penetrated into the moſt barbarous parts 
of the Highlands, for the purpoſe of puniſhing 
delinquents, eſtabliſhing peace, ſecurity, and the 
arts of civil life. Buchannan, who lived in that 
reign, repreſents the young monarch as being {lf 
brave and daring in his perſon, that, ſighting all 
s dangers, he would attack and break the moſt for- 
F midable band of banditti, with inferior numbers; 
=. that he would fit on horſeback for twenty-four 4 
5 hours without intermiſſion, ſatisfying the calls o 
ig nature with the meaneſt food that was at hand; that 
1 robbers ſeldom eſcaped his activity, and were often 
. terrified into ſubmiſſion with the dread ef his name. 
1 The James's education had been neglected, hi 
\ memory was celebrated by Arioſto under the name 
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freſh waters; and all ready for the hanket; Syne w ere there pro- 
te : = ſtewards, cunning baxters, excellent cooks and potingers, wit 
WO _ confections and drugs for their deſerts; and the halls and chamber 
were prepared with coſtly bedding, veſſels and napery, according 
for a king. The king remained in this wilderneſs, at the an 1 
the ſpace of three days and three nights, and his company, as 
J have ſhewn. I heard men ſay, it coſt the earl of Athol, every di 
4 in expences, a thouſand. pounds. 1 
0 The embaſſador of the pope, ſeeing this great banket and triumpbl E 
vin which was made in the wilderneſs, where there was no town ne 
by: by twenty miles, thought it a great marvel that ſuch a thing 4 | 
iN could be in Scotland, and that there ſhould: be fuch honeſty «| I 
4 policy in it, eſpecially in the Highlands, where there was but nol - 
mo and wilderneſs. But, moſt of all, this embaſſador marvelled % 
0 ſee, when the king departed, and all his men took their leave; lf 
3 HFighlandmen ſet all this fair place in a fire, that the king and 1 
57 emhaſſador might ſee it. Then the embaſſador ſaid to the king 
= << ] marvel, fir, that you fhonld thole yon fair place to be bum 3 
| that your gracehas been ſo well lodgedin. Then the king anſwer 
* the embaſſador, and faid, „It is the uſe of our Highlandwd : 
Mil though they be never ſo well lodged, to burn their lodging, vic 
1 | they depart.” “ | 1 
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bf Zerbino. Several other Italian poets have 
recorded his memory in Latin verſes, as did Ron- 
ſard, the French poet, who reſided ſeveral years in 
Scotland. Tho' James himſelf was a poet, we 
know not with certainty any of his productions 
that have reached our times, excepting a humorous 
deſcription of one of his amours, printed among 
the earlieſt collections of Scottiſh ſongs, by the 
name of The Gaberlunzie Man. Fe 
' Such are the outlines of the Scottiſh affairs, and 
national exertions at home and abroad, from 1424 
to the death of James V. in 1542; an æra wherein 
nothing was omitted, not even the moſt minute cir- 
cumſtance, that could contribute to improve the 
kingdom, civilize the people, and diffuſe univerſal 
happineſs amongſt all orders and degrees of 2. * 
— 1 5 The 


* We ſhall conclude this early period with a circumſtantial 
account of the military ſyſtem of the Scots, and their method 
of fighting, previous to the general uſe of fire arms. And 


2; Bo this purpoſe,” ſay the Scottiſh ſtatutes of 1541, „it was 


enacted at the ſame time, that weapon-ſhawirigs ſhould be made 
in the months of June aud October; but, becauſe they had been 
omitted for ſome years, the lieges ſhould be muſtered thrice 
the firit year by the ſherrifis, bailies of regality, provoſts and 
bailies of boroughs, and other commiſſaries whom the king pleaſed 
to appoint,” At theſe muſters it was alſo ordained, ** that every 
nobleman, ſuch as earl, lord, knight, and baron, and every great 
landed man, having one hundred pounds of yearly rent, ſhould 
appear in white, light or heavy, as they choſe, with weapons 
correſpondent to his honour ; while others, of lower degree, were 
to have jake of plate, halkrik or brigatanes, gorget or peſane, 
with ſplents, panſe of mail, with gloves of plate or mail: the other 
unlanded gentlemen and yeomen being ordered to wear jakes of 
plate, halkriks, ſplents, ſellat or fteel bonnet, with peſane or gor- 
get; the whole having ſwords,” No other weapons were to. be 
ſhewn at theſe rendezvouſes, but ſtrong ſpears and pikes fix ells 
in length, Leith-axes, halberts, hand-bows, arrows, croſs-bows, cul- 
verins, and two-handed {words.—They likewiſe ordained, That inha- 
bitants of burghs, who poſſeſſed one hundred pounds, ſhould be armed 
in white armour; all others, who could ſpend ten pounds yearly, hav- 
ing orders to appear at the muſters like gentlemen and yeomen. To 
8 frauds on theſe occaſions, it was ſtatuted, that every earl. 
Ord, baron, laird, and others, ſhould give unto the muſter . 
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rift ſteward, provoſt, bailies, aldermen, lords, and bailies of regality, 
ſhall, with the king's commiſhoners, after the muſters are complete, 
chooſe one captain or more for every pariſn, to exerciſe the com- 


country by the multitudes of horſemen who came in times of war 
dently ordained, that no man fhould have any other than a baggage 


his majefty for the rendezvous of his army. Vet might earls, lords, 
| barons, great landed men, and others whom the king or his lieu- 


dy W. Patten, who was joined in commiſſion with Cecil, as judge - 
marſfhal of the Englifh army.“ But what after I learned, ſpecially 


the field well furniſhed all with jack and ſkull, dagger and buckler, 


univerſally fo made to ſlice, that, as IJ never ſaw none ſo good, o 
I think it hard to deviſe the better. Hereto every man his pike, 


for cold, but for cutting. In their array towards joining with 5 


afore them, and their followers in that order ſo hard at ther 2 


the fore-ranks well nigh to kneeling, ſtoop low before, their, follom Wi 
behind holding their pikes with both hands, and I ; . 


vous, ſigned and ſealed, to be confidered by his majeſty's com- 
- miſlaries, as all lords and bailies of regalities were to do the fame 


July, on what days they ſhall think moſt convenient, and in every 
other month, if poſſible. The captains to be elected as often as 


2390Qq. N - 19830 e, 
The death of James V. cloſed the ſplendor, and, 
in ſome degree, the independency, of that ,antient 

kingdom, 
the names and weapons of their attendant foldiers at every rendez- 


within their juriſdictions, | But, as both numbers and arms are uſeleſs 
where diſcipline does not obtain, they further voted, ** That the ſhe- 


panies of his diſtrict, at leaft twice a month, in May, June, and 


the ſheriff, commiſſioners, and countellors, appointed by the king, 
ſhall think it expectient.?? 05G „„ IU ARR. 
And, laftly, becauſe great damage was always done to the 


to the king's army, although all there fought on foot, it was pru- 


horſe, but ſhould march on foot from the firſt place appointed by 


A 


Ihe following curious deſcri ption of the onder of battle obſerved 
by the Scots is copied from a journal of the protector Seymour's Mi 
expedition into Scotland, and the battle of Pinkey in 1547, written ” | 


tenants ſhould appoint, ride' wherever his majeſty moved with his 


touching their order, their armour, and their manner, as well of 
going to offend, as of ſtanding to defend, I have thought neceſ. 
fary here to utter. Hackbutters have they few or none, and 


appoint their figat moſt commonly always a- foot. They come to 4 


and words all broad and thin, of exceeding good temper, and 


and a great kercher wrapped twice or thrice about his neck, not 


the enemy, they cling and thruſt io near in the fore rank, ſhoulder z 
and ſhonlder together, with their pikes in both their hands ſtraight 


backs, laying their pikes over their foregoers ſhoulders, that, i | 
they do -affail undiſcovered, no force can well withſtand them. 
Standing at defence they thruſt ſhoulders likewife fo nigh togethef 
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kingdom. The oppoſite factions, under the in- 
fluence of France and England, co-operating with 
the ſtruggles which ſubverted the © popiſh religion, 


exhauſted the internal ftrength of the kingdom, 


enfeebled the executive powers of government, 


deſolated the country, and laid in ruins thoſe noble 


edifices which it had been the Work 5 of ages to 
ep, ou tor n e vie ons Jed beniae mi 


4 


. 4 


their left their bucklers, the one end of their pike againſt 
their right foot, and the other againſt the enemy breatt-high j . 


their followers craving, their pike points with them forward; and 
thus each with other 


of their Pikes”? 


With the decline of the ancient military art in Scotland -ended 


alſo the ſhort-lived navy, which aroſe in the reign of James III. and 


diſappeared after the death of James V. being ſuffered to rot in 


the ports of Fraac meme 5 

* They confiſted of monaſteries, abbeys, convents, priories, 
colleges for ſecular prieſts, and provoſtries for the chief perſons of 
that order. Theſe bu 


popes, and regiſters of the national councils,. dioceſan ſynods, 
conſecrations, and other eanons of the reſpective churches, _ _.. 

The moſt ancient of theſe buildings was at.Icolmkill, (a ſmall 
iſland on the weſt coaſt of Mull, in Argyleſhire) which was founded 
or erected in the ſixth century. From that time, to the death of 
James V. the.' Scottiſh princes, nobility, and dignified clergy, 
ſeemed to vie with each other in raiſing and endowing thoſe numerous 
monaments of piety, taſte, and national genius; whole fate 


hath no parallel in the hiſtory of civilized nations, and whoſe 


runs are beheld with admiration by every ſtranger. m_— ; 
In 15 50, the mobof Perth, inflamed by a declamatory ſermon againſt 
churches and convents, as monuments of idolatry, firſt began the 
dreadful work of demoliſhing the noble edifices of that place, and a 
lpirit of devaſtation inſtantly pervaded the greateſt part of the 
kingdom, | | 5 r 

In this, the populace were openly encouraged by the leading men 
of the reformation, who among other acts paſſed one,” ſays Spotſ- 


* 


= wood, © for demoliſhing cloiſters and abbey churches, ſuch as were 


not yet pulled down; the execution whereof was committed to the 
moſt 75 men of the party; thereupon enſued a moſt pitiful devaſ- 
tation of churches, and church-buildings, throughout all parts of 
the kingdom; for every one made bold to put their hands, the 


ww micaner fort imitating the example of the greater. No differenco 


Was 


34: 75; Bat - 


nigh as {pace and place will ſuffer, through 
the whole ward, ſo thick, that as eaſily-fhall a bare finger pierce 
through the ſkin of an angry hedge-hog, as any encounter the front 


* 


uildings were the repoſitories of the public or 
national annals; of all ecclefiaſtical charters, records, bulls of the 


ſon prince Edward; but this was ſo far from being 


a condition. Theſe ſeizures having been made 


1 


Lg ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 
But though the nation was thus internally con- 
vulſed, during the reigns of Mary and e VI. 
commerce Rill continued to flouriſh, in a certain 
degree. 
In 1543, Henry VIII. gave orders for ſcinkiigh! 
ſeveral Scots ſhips, that were trading to France. 
He imagined that thoſe ſeizures would induce the 
repreſentatives of the great burghs in Scotland to 
vote for the marriage of their young queen to his 
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the caſe, that the merchants refuſed to have 
their ſhips and cargoes delivered to them on ſuch 
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in time of peace, gave the Scottiſh government 
very great cauſe of complaint; the anſwer returned 


by | 


was made, but all churches were either defaced or pulled to- the! 
ground. The holy veſſels, and whatſoever elſe they could make 
gain of, as timber, lead, and bells, were put to ſale: the very 
ſepulchres of the dead were not ſpared;”” and, among others, 
thoſe of the kings and queens, fince king Malcom III. at Dum» 
fermline, Scoon, Arbroth, Melroſs, the charter-houſe of Perth, &c. 
inſomuch, that of all the Scottiſn royal family, from ages co-eval 
with the Romans, there 1 15 not one monument left entire within 
that kingdom. 

Of the eccleſiaſtical edifices the cathedral of Glaſgow only 
eſcaped the fury of the times, owing to the reſolution of the citi- 
zens. Many buildings were totally demoliſhed, and the ſtones 
removed for private uſes. Others, whoſe walls were left ſtanding, 
have ſerved the purpoſe of ee to the neighbourhood; and, in 
a few ages more, every veſtige of thoſe venerable W will, 
in all probability, vaniſh from the eve. 

The ruins which chiefly attract the notice of rangers are thoſe 
of Melroſs, in the ſhire of Roxburgh ; Paiſley in Renfrewſhire 
Dumfermline, and St, Andrew 5, in Fifeſhire ; - Arbroth or Abet- 
brothic, in Angus; and Elgin in Murrayſhire, 

The reader will be able to form ſome judgment of the maguitiüm 
of thoſe buildings, by the following ſtatement of their dimenſions, 
compared with the cathedral of Glaſgow, which remains entire. 


Length Breadth Height Traverſe 
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by Henry, was, „ That the ſhips were carrying pro- 
viſions to his enemies, the French, and that the 
crews had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the Engliſh: 
party in 3 ” To this it was anſwered by 
the Scots, „ That the ſhips were only laden witb 
ib, and that the treaty did not prohibit the ſubjects 
of Scotland from carrying on their trade as uſaat! 4 

In 1544, the Engliſh army pillaged the town of, 
W Leith; here, ſays lord Herbert, they found 
more riches than they could have eaſily imagined.” 
Dr. Drake, another Engliſh hiſtorian, ſpeaking of 
chat period, relates, © That his countrymen took 
twenty-eight of the principal ſhips of all Scotland, 
W fraught. with all kinds of rich merchandiſe,” as they 
returned from France, Flanders, Denmark, and 
other countries, and brought them into Engliſh,” 
perta fr: 

In 1545, Henry prevailed with the Flomings to 
ſeize ſixteen Scots ſhips and their cargoes. 
1 Louis Guicciardin, in his account of the com- 
W merce of Antwerp with foreign nations, about the 
W year 1560, ſays, © To Scotland Antwerp ſends but 
little, as that country is chiefly ſupplied from 
England and France. Antwerp, however, ſends 
chither ſome ſpices, ſugars, madder, wrought ſilks, 
Wy camblets, ſerges, linen, and mercery. And Scot- 
land ſends to Antwerp vaſt quantities of peltry, of 
many kinds, leather, wool, indifferent cloth, and 
fine large pearls, though not of quite ſo good a 
= water as the Oriental ones.” The ſame author, 
ſpeaking of the commerce of Holland, obſerves, 
That Vere, or Campvere, owes its principal com- 
merce to its being the ſtaple port for the Scots 
ſipping, and ſo has been for a long ſeries of years.” 
= Belides Campvere on the continent, the antient 
W city of St. Andrews had long been a mart of gene- 

ral commerce, The town was large, elegant, full 
of merchandiſe, ſhipping, and buſineſs. It was he 
14 Wy great reſort of trading veſſels from all parts of. 
35 Europe who, to the amount of three or four hundred, 
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held an annual fair in the bay, trafficking with each 
other, and with the natives. The fair laſted from 
twelve to fifteen days, and contributed, with the 


literary and eccleſiaſtic eſtabliſiments of St. Andrews, 


to that eminent degree of wealth and ſplendor: for 
which the place was long celebrated. 


Such was the commercial ſpirit of the nation, 


in antient times, and even during the unſettled 


Forth exhibited an almoſt continued line of trading 


ports, and wealthy boroughs, Nor was foreign 


commerce neglected on the weſtern coaſt. 

In the annals of Glaſgow; mention is made of 
one Elphinſton, as a promoter of commerce in 
that antient city, about the year 1420. Its trade 


conſiſted of pickled or cured ſalmon and herrings, 


which it exported chiefly to France. The returns 


were ſalt, brandy, and wine, particolarly: the latter. 


which was both plentiful and cheap. 35 

In 1569, It is ſtatute and ordainit, ber ye 
magiſtrats and council, yat ye pynt of wine be ſald 
na darrer yan eighteen pennys ye pint.” Which 
eighteen pennys is only equal to three halfpence 
ſterling, and the Scottiſh pine is equal to four En- 
gliſh pints. 

Dumbarton, Air, and Irvine; ſituated upon the 
Clyde, were alſo places of trade and ſhipping, 


appears from an order of the national council, — 


the ceſſaton of arms between the two Britiſh king · 
doms; which order, as it particulariſes many of the 
principal commercial towns of Scotland, during 


the middle ages, is inſerted in this place for the 


information and amuſement of the reader. 

Order of council, Edinburgh, 2 Aug. 1546. 

« The quhilk day, foraſmekle as thair 1s ane 
pece taken and ſtandand betwix our ſoverane lady, 
and hir derreſt uncle the king of Ingland, quha 
has written to hir grace, ſhawand, that thair 1s 
eertane Scottis ſchippis in the eſt ſeis, and utheris 
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placeis, that dailie takis, rubbis, and ſpulzies his 
ſchippis, and liegis of his realme, paſfand to and 
fra, deſyrand thairfore hir grace to putt: remeid 
thairto, for keiping 1 of the ſaid parte * th airfore - 
ordanes letteris to be directit to officeris of the 
quenis ſheriffis, in that pairt, to paſs to the mer- 
kat croces of Edinbure and Kyngorne, Dyſart 


and Pittenweme, Kirkaldy and Inverkeithing, 


Glaſgow, and uther placeis neidful, and thair, by op- 


ſoverane ladyis previe ſeil, or great ſignet, and ſub- 


tionis as ſall be gevin to thame, under the pane of 


7 Inglis ſchippis, under the pane foreſaid. | 


the union of the two crowns, were grain, cattle, 
iheep, falted pork, white fiſh, pickled: ſalmon, 
pickled-and red herrings, woot, coarſe woolen and 


ſome gold and filver ſent. to Germany. 1-54, 
The foregeing ſketches evidently prove, that the 
Scots, while under the immediate preſence of their 
ſovereigns and parliaments, had carried navigation, 
commerce, literature, ſcience, and all the arts of 
civil life, to a height then unknown in many 
countries of Europe, particularly thoſe lying under 
the ſame latitudes ; and had not their laudable ef- 
forts been often interrupted, their country laid: 
waſte, their towns 


2 carried 
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Quenisferrie, pere and ſhore: of Leith, Dunde, 
Aberdene, Montrois, Are, Irwyne, Dumbertane, 


pin proclamatioun, command and charge alb and ſun- 
drie our ſoverane laydyis liegis, that nane of them tak 
upoun hand to paſs furt in weirfair, unto the tyme 
thai cum unto my lord governour, and lordis f 
counſall, and have his grace's licence, under our 


ſcriptioun of my lord governour, with ſik reſtric- 
tynſell of lyff, landis, and gudis; and gif ony- 
ſchippis happynis to depairt, that nane of thame tak 
upoun hand to invaid, tak, truble, or moleſt, ony 


The principal exports of Scotland, previous to 


and linen goods, leather, various kinds of peltry, 
pearls, lead, and coals; alſo, during the late reigns, 


plundered, and their ſhipping. 
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carried away, or deſtroyed, through baneful war, 


there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Scotland, at 
the beginning of the. 17th century, would have | 
rivalled the moſt opulent and poliſhed ſtates. 

And, as a further proof of the ſpirit, the pene- 
tration, and the good ſenſe of that nation, it ſhould 
be remarked, 


vour of their zeal carried them, in certain reſpecte. 
to violences which cannot, in reaſon, be defended, 
yet, the beneficial revolution which they ulti- 
mately accompliſhed in the courſe of a few years, 
and in the face of the greateſt monarchy in Europe, 
will be handed down and recorded, as one of the 
moſt lingular events which any {tate hath Pro- 
duced. | 

We now arrive at a period when patriotiſm 4 
appeared, and when all public ſpirit and national 
improvement ceaſed. An event took place, which, 
though it ſheathed the ſwords of both nations, 
proved, 
land tnan the politicians of thoſe ages had fore- 
ſeen. This was, its giving a king to England, in 


the perſon of James VI. anno 1603, whereby the 


two crowns were inſeparably united; an elevation 
extremely pleaſing to James, who thereby. became 
ſole monarch of Great Britain, but which ſtruck ſo 
deep at the root of national proſperity in his native 
dominions, that many of the trading towns fell into 
decay, and have not yet been able to recover their 
former importance. The princes who had inſpired 
the nation with noble ſentiments, who had warmly 
patroniſed whatever conſtitutes the power, the 
opulence, and the elevation of ſtates, being now 
ſuddenly withdrawn, the people loſt their ſpirit, 
univerſal dejection took place, and the nation funk 
hack rapidly into — and inſignificance. 2 

The 


that the total ſubverſion of the an- 
tient eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and the reſtora- 
tion of the primitive doctrine and diſcipline, were 
effected by the people only; and though the fer- 


in its conſequences, more fatal to Scot- 


| ; but no effectual redreſs could be obtained. 128 
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The moment that James left Scotland, that 
country ceaſed, in effect, to be a free, independent 
kingdom. To the preſence of a prince, the ſplen- 
dour and refinements of a court, the invigorating in- 
uence of a patriotic king and parliament, fuc- | 
ceede& a puſillanimous council and ſenate, the 
creatures and humble dependants of a diſtant court; 
whoſe contentions, jealouſies, and mutual diſtruſt, 
ſerved to cheriſh thoſe party feuds and family ani- 
moſities, which had often thrown a ſhade upon the- 
Scottiſh annals, during the brighteſt periods of na- 
tional proſperity. © wn, its Ds Be 
The advantages of this union, On the part of En- 
gland, were of the moſt ſolid nature: It deprived 
France of an antient, faithful ally, which England 
drew over to itſelf, and thus obtained a double ac-. 
quiſition of ſtrength, while the rival nation ſuſ- 
tained thereby a double loſs. It gave the greater 
Britiſh kingdom the entire command over the leſſer 
one, in all caſes whatever'; and it brought to Lon- 
don the rents of Scottiſh noblemen and gentlemen, 
who, from inclination or hope of preferment, were 
td d ç cr 
On the part of Scotland, no commercial benefit 
was gained; no treaty of reciprocal advantage was 
procured, whereby the nation, and eſpecially the 
metropolis, might be enabled to ſuſtain the ſhock 
which this event occaſioned. On the contrary, the 


cammerctal privileges which Scotland had long en- 


joyed in foreign kingdoms, were moſtly with- 
drawn; and reſtrictions, hitherto unknown, were 
now vigorouſly impoſed. The trading towns, 
feeling the effects of thoſe regulations, petitioned 
their abſent monarch to interpoſe in their behalf, 

To complete the diſtreſſes of that melancholy: 
period, the kingdom was invaded by whole armies 
of military enthuſiaſts, who, under the pretence of. 
teforming church and ſtate, repeated the barbarous 


policy 
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policy of the moſt deſpotic tyrapts; deſtroyed thou- 
ſands of the innocent inhabitants, ſeized the hike 


ping, the merchandize, and valuable effects of the 
trading towns ; *. demoliſhed the caſtles of the nobi- 
lity, pointed their cannon againſt the poor remains 
of eccleſiaſtical ruins, carried off the national re- 


cords, and erected forts in the moſt eligible places, 


to enforce obedience to the ee of an 


ambitious uſurper. 

Equally calamitous in their operation and con- 
ſequences, were the religious commotions of that 
devoted kingdom; and as theſe are cloſely con- 


nected with the civil and commercial affairs of the 


nation, during this unhappy. period, we cannot 
wholly omit the {{ſubje&. 

King James had laboured to ſubvert the e 
terian eſtabliſhment of his native country, with a 


view to uniformity of religion over the whole 


iſland. He proceeded, in this impracticable work, 


by ſlow and gentle means; but the preſbyterians hav- 
ing made a ſtout reſiſtance to all innovations, his ſuc- 


ceflors, at the inſtigation of Laud and other zealous 
bigots, attempted to enforce obedience by the ſword, 
Theſe ſanguinary meaſures, inſtead of making con- 


verts to the church of England, produced all thoſe 


dreadful effects which have ever diſgraced religious 


war. Epiſcopacy and Calviniſm became triumphant 
alternately, while of Chriſtianity nothing ſcemed to 
remain 


In 16g1, General Monk deſtroyed or carried away the hip 


ping „the artillery, and the merchandiſe of the Forth, ſtormed 
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and plundered Anſtruther, and ruined St. Andrews, he once 


glory of the kingdom. From thence he ſent a detachment to 
Dundee, under Colonel Alured, who obſerving the wealth of 


the place, found a pretext for a general maſſacre of ſix hundred 


inhabitants, who were put to the ſword, and having thereby 
cruſhed all oppoſition, he gave the town up to plunder, carried 
away forty cannon, and fixty fail of trading veſſels which had re- 
tired for ſafety to that harbour, Some of my men, ſays he, in 
his letter to che parliament, have gotten 3855 ſome 300, others 
200, and 
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remain but the name.“ Numbers of both parties 
fell in battle. Some hundreds ſuffered death or 
torture; many betook themſelves to a voluntary 


exile among their friends in the north of Ireland; F 


* 4 : 


"others 


| 200, and 100 pounds apiece, None of them but are well paid 
tor their {ervice, ?? | | 1 | 


* The preſbyterians were promiſcuouſly called zovenanteys, from 


their having ſigned a ſolemn league and covenant ; or whigamores, 
from 4vhig, an acid, blueiſh liquor drawn from the churn, the 
_ uſual drink of the peaſantry at that time, and at preſent. And now 
aroſe the diſtinction of whig and tory, and the averſion to the 


Stuart family, which {ill prevails among the former in Scotland. 
+ The northern Iriſh had never ſubmitted completely to the 


_ Engliſh arms. They were therefore proſcribed as barbarians and 
aliens, living without the Engliſh 


pale, and who took every 


opportunity to harraſs the Engliſh intereſt, On the other hand, 


they kept up a correſpondence with the Scots, whom they conſi- 


dered as their countrymen and friends. In 1315, Edward Bruce, 


brother to Robert king of Scotland, having invaded Ireland at the 
head of a conſiderable army, made an impreſſion on the Engliſni 


intereſt, and was formally crowned king of Ireland, at Dundalk ; 


| butioſing, ſoon after, his crown and life, the adminiſtration. of 


the kingdom reverted. to the Engliſh government. The connection 
and intercourſe was, however, {till kept up between the Scots and 


northern Iriſh, In 1 
interview with Jame 


$95» Henry VII. king of England, propoſed an 
IV. to ſettle the affairs of Ireland, and other pur- 


poſes. 'This, Par reaching the Iriſh chiefs of the north, one Odon 


Odongnoil, w 


o ſeems to have entered into a league with James or 


his father, ſent one Heneas Macdowal from the town of Druman- 
geil, to notify to James the death of his ally, Odon's father, and 


do require from James, by virtue of the alliance between them, 
4000 men, to be commanded by John, the ſon of Alexander Mac- 


kean. He alſo beſeeched James that he would not go out of tus 


own Kingdom, 


to meet wit 


the king of England. 


o 


About the year 1 540, there being a great coldneſs between 


with 2000 men, fo 


2 
- 


Henry VIII. N V. the latter prepared a navy of 15 ſhips, 
tor a ſecret enterprize. 


Lord Herbert“ does not 


pretend certainly to know James's defign in thoſe preparations, 
though, ſays his Lordſhip, it looked as if he hoped to annex Ire- 
land to his crown, ſince, about this time, certain Iriſh gentle- 


men came to invite him over to their country, promiſing to ac- 
knowledge him for their king; and that divers noblemen and gen- 
_ Yemen of Ireland ſhould come over to do him homage. . Henry 


having at this time declared himſelf king of Ireland, of which he 


was before only ſtyled the lord, thereby gave umbrage to Tames, 


who 
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others were branded 3 hot irons, and had one 
of their ears cut off, under which indignities they 
were tranſported as ſlaves to Jamaica, and the 
American plantations. Nor did the women eſcape 
the fury of this religious phrenſy. They were 
Bade, whipt, tied to ſtakes within the flood- 
mark, and otherwiſe puniſhed, frequently without 
| the form of a trial. 
Such were the effects of religious intolerance, in 
Scotland, during the greateſt part of the laſt cen- 
tury, and which ought to ſerve as a leſſon of mode- 
ration to all thoſe factious ſpirits, who, inſenſible 
of the valuable privileges, civil and religious, 
which the Britiſh conſtitution diffuſes amongſt all 
denominations of people, are ever meditating i in- 
novations equally unmeaning and unneceſſar yr. 
Theſe privileges were confirmed by king William 


who firmly aſſerted that he had a preferable claim to, at leaſt, one 
half of that ifland, which had been peopled chiefly by the ſubjects 
4 of Scotland, and who unanimouſſy conhdered him as their natural 
3 Jovereign. 9 
E. Numbers of Highland volunteers were at this time blended with _ 
the Iriſh troops, while, on the other hand, a body of Iriſh archer: 
by | were at the bank of Pinkie, antio 1547, in the diviſion com- 
wn manded by the earl of Argyle. Reciprocal aid, and ſupplies oi BR 
Hy troops, had been cuſtomary between both countries, from the 
_ earlieſt ages down to that melancholy riod, when the unhappy ja 
Scots were driven in whole bodies into the notth of Ireland, much 
to the prejudice of their native country, but highly beneficial to 
Ireland, which thereby acquired a new colony ot ſober, ingenious, 
and induſtrious people, by whom the great ſtaple of the linen na- 
nufacture was introduced, and by whoſe deſcendants 1 it hath been — 
extended to an incredible degree, 5 
Since, therefore, a connection and Hiendftip thus kept up from time 

_ Immemorial, hath been lately cemented by conſanguinity, fimilarity Be 
in religion, purſuits, and modes of life, we w ould gladly hope that 
the northern Iriſh and weſtern Scots will behave as kindred, Nu = 
trymen, and neighbours, giv ing and receiving mutual affiſtance, 
1 in the fiſheries upon their ſhores, which ſeem intended BR 

y providence, not merely for the inhabitants of Lock Broom an« 
Lock Swilly, but for the general fupply of all Britiſh and Iril! 
ſubjects, whoſe local fituation enables cans to ay all themſelie 1 
of this ineſtimable bounty. : 
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at the revolution, in 1688, when the preſbyterian 


eſtabliſhment received a permanent ſanction, and 
peace being then finally reſtored to a bleeding, 
impoveriſhed nation, the people began to contem- 
plate the benefits of trade, and to reſume the com- 


mercial ſpirit of their anceſtors. 


Ihe parliament having, in the abundance of 


their gratitude, voted liberal ſupplies of men and 


money, towards enabling king William to proſe- 


cute his military enterprizes; that prince, highly 
{ſenſible of the obligation, ordered the lord com- 
miſſioner of Scotland to declare in parliament, 
« That if the members found it would tend to the 
advancement of trade, that an act ſhould be paſſed. 
for the encouragement of ſuch as ſhould acquire 
and eſtabliſh a plantation in Africa, America, or 


any other part of the world, where plantations 
might be lawfully acquired ; and that his majeſty 


was willing to declare, he would grant to the ſub- 


jects of this kingdom, in favour of theſe plantations, 
ſuch rights and privileges as he granted, in like 


caſes, - to the ſubjects. of his other dominions.“ 


Many other flattering promiſes were added, and 
the lord preſident confirmed and enforced all that 


had been ſaid by the commiſſioners. A, dutiful 
anſwer was voted to the King's letter. Two com- 
mittees' were appointed, a loyal one for the king- 
dom, and a patriotic one for the encouragement of 
trade. . 5 
The latter, in conſequence of powers that had 
been granted to the commiſſioner by the king, 
prepared an act for eſtabliſhing a company trading 


to Africa and the Indies; with the very extenſive 


privileges of planting colonies, building cities, 
towns, and forts, in places uninhabited, or in 
others, with-the conſent of the natives, exempting 
the merchants, for twenty-one years, from al} 
duties and impoſitions, and rendering the trade ex- 
cluſiye. Letters patent were directed by the parlia- 

ment 
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ment to be expedited under the great ſeal, confirm 
ing this act, without farther e to, or war- 
rant from the crown. 
shares in the new company were purchaſed with 
ſuck readineſs, that, notwithſtanding the low ſtate 
to which the kingdom had been reduced, a capital 
of {. 400,000 was actually raiſed in Scotland; 
L. 300,000 had been ſubſcribed privately in En- 
gland; and /. 200,000 was offered by Hamburgh. 
It was determined to raiſe the capital to £.1,000,000, 
and to eftabliſh a ſettlement upon the Iſthmus of 
| Darien, which joins the two continents of America 
in ſuch a manner, as to enable the colony to carry 
on a trade with the South Seas, the Atlantic, the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
Depending on the royal word, the new India 
company reſolved to execute their project without | 
delay. For this purpoſe, they purchaſed ſhips of 
large burden, at Hamburgh, and Amſterdam, which, 
with a number of tranſports, they loaded with mer- 
chandize, artillery,” and military ſtores. Having 
embarked 1200 experienced veterans, who had 
| ſerved abroad in king William's wars, the fleet 
failed from Leith in July, 1698, went round by the 
Orkney Iflands, took in ſome wines at Madeira, 
and had a ſafe paſſage to Darien. - 
The natives, ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed againſt Spain, 
and acknowledging no dependence on that king- 
dom, received the Scots with open arms, lived with 
them like ſubjects or brothers, and aſſiſted in the 
eſtabliſnment of the infant colony, which ſoon be- 
gan to aſſume a favourable appearance, and was 
named Caledonia. A ſafe and commodious harbour 
which they took poſſeſſion of, was declared to be 
free; the town of New Edinburgh and Fort St. An- 
drew, were begun to be formed, and every com- 
mercial advantage was opening to their view, when 


all welt hopes were fruſtrated by an . 
which 
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which had been raiſed by the Engliſh and Dutch 


India companies to this promiſing enterprize. The 


king endeavoured to ſoften the reſentment of the 
Scots, by reſuming, with aſſiduity, the long medi- 


tated project of uniting the two kingdoms in one 
pleted in 170). SHE 

The commercial benefits which had been expected in 
virtue of the union, were, however, ſcarcely perceived 
in Scotland, till the late reign, when a ſpirit of improve- 
ment, induſtry, and commerce, began to pervade the 


common intereſt, which deſirable work was com- 


centre of the kingdom. While the encouragement 


| given to the linen manufacture gave new life to the 
| decayed ports of the eaſtern ſhores, and rouſed them 
into action, the American commerce, and the bounties 
on the fiſheries, animated thoſe of the weſt. 


The citizens of Glaſgow, availing themſelves of 


their ſituation, fitted out in 1718, the firſt veſſel of 
Glaſgow property that croſſed the Atlantic. Their 
trade advanced by flow degrees till 1750; and from 
that period to 177 5, it may be ſaid to have flouriſhed. 


In 1976, America prohibited all intercourſe with 


Great Britain. In 1782, Ireland was admitted to 
participate in the American and Weſt India com- 
merce; and in 1783, the American trade was laid 


open to all the world. Thus vaniſhed, after a ſnort 


poſſeſſion, all the excluſive commercial privileges re- 
lative to that country; for which, the Scots had anni- 
hilated their parliament, their African and India com- 
pany; and ſubjected themſelves to exciſes, taxes, 
duties, and commercial reſtrictions, unknown before 
the year 1707. | 
Commercial Eſtabliſhments, 
All the commercial privileges which the Scots en- 
joyed abroad have been revoked, as before men- 
tioned, excepting at Campvere in Holland, which is 
full the reſidence of a conſul, or conſervator, ap- 
pointed by the royal boroughs of Scotland ; and eyen 
theſe privileges have of late been held on a preca- 
e e . rious 


72 
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rious tenure, notwithſtanding the obligations which 
Holland owes the former kingdom. 
The court, or Convention of the Royal Boroughs in 
Scotland, had its origin about the middle of the twelfth 
century. Their meetings were held occaſionally at 
Haddington, and afterwards, annually, at Inver- 
keiching. The number of theſe boroughs is at preſent 
ſixty- fix. including the cities. Some of them are in 
ruins, others decayed, the harbours choaked up, and 
the corporations involved in debts. The boroughs 
are repreſented in parliament by 15 members; and, 
at the annual convention held at Edinburgh, by one 
commiſſioner from every borough, beſides Edinburgh, 
which ſends two. Their privileges extend to com- 
mercial affairs both within the kingdom and abroad, 
of which they conſider themſelves the guardians, but 
having neither funds nor ſpirit, their conventions of 
late years have not effected any material . of 
national concern. 
In 1726, however, the convention, perceiving the 
miſerable ſtate of the nation, procured a new eſta- 
bliſhment, for the Encouragement of Fiſheries, Manu- 
fattures, and Improvements, conſiſting of 21 Truſiees, 
who ſo tar as their very limited funds extend, have 
rendered their country the moſt eſſential ſervices. The 
funds allotted for theſe great national objects conſiſt of 
An annuity, as per treaty of union, of 200 
Intereſt of { 40000 lodged | in the royal 

bank, at 44 per cent. 15 4 3 
Annual ſavings, on an average —-... 00 
A flax fund, ariſing from an additional . = 
duty on foreign linens, about IJ 


1800 


2000 
3 hae 
The following is a ſtate of the linen manufacture, 
which ſtill increaſes under the foſtering hand of 


this Board. * 


3 Account of linen cloth ſtamped i in Scotland, Com the ſrſ 
of Neverberr: 781, to the 1ſt of Natember, 1782, diſtinguithing 
| 9, 
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In 1746, Archibald duke of Argyle (the Mæ- 
cenas of Scotland) procured a royal charter for the 


medium, in Scotland, 


the quantity, value and price per yard, at a medium, i in each ſhire ; 
and likewiſe the total quantity, total value, and price per yard, at A 


| 3 Price per 
Shires. Lards. Value. {yard at a 
. medium. 
. | 1 0 
Aberdeen — — 150,033] 13,631]19] 24 11 92 
Air — — 63,4903] 3,71 % 3 | | 2 
Argyle — — 4,600 282] 4 11 21% 
Banff —— — 41,354 2,875 3 45] 1 4 1 
*Bute and Arran — : 
Berwick — — 224,263] 1,5931381 3.9. 
*Caithneſs — _ 1,525 | 58 1} 2 91 
Clackmannan— | 8 | 
Cromarty — — 4,365 1631399 
Dumfries _ — 24,804 1,1371 7frozf fir 
Dunbarton — — 18,7982] 7,840} 7; 841 312 
Edinburgh — — 180, 1203 27, 22980114] 3} 3. 
Elgin — — 49,071 [1,8021006 $f 
E 2, 360, 304 90, zoz 15 8 | | 9.2. 
Forfar w—_ —] 6,742,3875[177,105] | 8] 63. 
Haddington — — 27,5 | -1,562] 51 8 | 1} 172 
*Invernels — 292,09 8,6010110 217 
Kincardine _ —| 10404035} 4,08, 2:11, 91 
Kinroſs — TY 07,4115 4,075118 5 112 
Kirkeudbright - — —] 2,50% 2010 3[4 [1 74. 
anerk — — 4,577,798 2J 65,5771 84] 2] 1.3, 
Linlithgow — — 57286 460127 | 1 5 
*Nairn - — 2 10,408 641 18 8+ I 217 
ere — — 18,294 1,8580104 Sg 
eebles 1 „ 
Perth — — 1 »699, 0824. $81,195| 4/103 117 
Renfrew — — 1577,45 13/ 166,037 71 5 | 2] 182 
| 0 — 1 24,020 8271121 2 | 5 
oxburoh 8 — 698 l . 
3 I. #599] eee 1.65, 
Sth ling — — 955922 75354014 42 1 6 +. 
*dut herland —— — 9 36 5 11 
Wigton wo.” _ 20,4989 027,19 6 9:5 
Total ſtamped in Scotlandſi 5,348, 7444i77 5,100! | 54] | 
Do. from Nov. 1, 1782, to | 
Nov. 1, 1783, — - 7,074,777 866,98 3110} 6 
. F. 2 | 
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eſtabliſhment of a Britiſh Linen Company, with a 
capital ſtock of r100,000l. and which may be fur- 
ther increaſed as the affairs of the company ſhall 
require. N 8 
In 1782, the principal merchants and manufac- 
turers in Glaſgow and its neighbourhood, formed 
themſelves into a Society, by the name of The Cham- 
ber of Commerce and ManufaFures in the city of Glaſ- 
_ gow, comprehending the towns of Paiſley, Port Glaſgow, 
Greenock, and the places adjacent. 
This ſociety is eſtabliſhed by royal charter, and 
is governed by thirty directors, one of whom is 
their chairman.“ . | 


Preſent 


The ſtars mark the Highland counties, hh, with the 
Hebride Iſles, compoſe nearly one half of the kingdom, 
excluſive of the Highland part of the ſhires of Perth, Elgin, and 
Aberdeen. | . I 
The proportion of linen made and ſtamped for fale in the two 
diviſions of the kingdom, is thus in value, viz. 


In the Lowlands EN — — 164189 
In the Highlands and Hebride Iſle  — 10,611 


— 


: . L. 7754100 
Conſequently, one half of the kingdom manufactures ſeventy- two 
times the value of the other half, beſides a variety of other manu- 
factures in the Lowlands, that are entirely unknown in the High- 
lands. This great diſproportion is not owing to any idle diſpo- 
fition, or incapacity of the Highlanders, as ſome people wrongly 
inſinuate, but purely from the neglect of that country, and its 
want of towns and markets. It is well known that the High- 
landers of both ſexes, who are employed as ſervants in the Low- 
lands, are equally dextrous and diligent, as the people amongſt 
whom they reſide. Combining this circumſtance with the ſmall 
quantity of linen yet made in eleven counties of the Lowlands, viz. 
Banff, Berwick, Clackmannan, Dumfries, Elgin, Haddington, 
Kircudbright, Kinlithgow, Peebles, Selkirk, and Wigton, amount- 
ing only to 10,4611. 178. 3d. we may conjecture that when every ſup- 
port is given to, and every impediment removed from this manu- 
tacture, the numbers of yards may be extended to go, ooo, ooo an- 
nually ; and, conſequently an additional demand for Engliſh goods. 

* « The outlines of buſineſs committed to the charge of the 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce, fhall be: 


1. To conſider of ſuch plans and ſyſtems as ſhall contribute » | 
| as fl 


( 35 ) 


Preſent State of Agriculture, ManufaFures, aud 
Commerce. 


Improvements in the various branches of huſban- 
dry, planting, and the railing a better breed of 
cattle and ſheep, have made rapid progreſs in the 
Lowlands fince the year 1750; but much remains 
to be done, particularly on thoſe eſtates whole pro- 
prietors reſide. in other parts of the iſland. 

Partly to the abſence of theſe gentlemen, 1s owing 
the neglect of manufactures, and commerce, over a 
very conſiderable part of the kingdom; the banks 
of the Clyde, the Forth, and the Tay, with a por- 
tion of the eaft coaſt, as far north as Inverneſs, 
may be ſaid to carry on the whole trade of the na- 
tion both inland and foreign. LY 

Moft of the countries to the ſouthward of Edin- 

= on Eh burgh. 


fhe protection and improvement of thoſe branches of trade and 


manufactures which are peculiar to this country, and which may 
be intereſting to the members of the chamber at large. 
2. To regulate all matters reſpecting any braneh of trade or ma- 
nufacture, which may be ſubmitted to the directors, for the pur- 
pole of eſtabliſhing rules for the convenience and aſſiſtance, either 
of foreign traders, or manufacturers 
3. To read and diſcuſs all public and private memorials and 
repreſentations of members of the chamber, requeſting the aid of 
the directors in any matter regarding trade or manufactures. | 
4. To afford aid to members, whether as individuals or other- 
wife, who may apply for aſſiſtance in negotiating any matter of 
buſineſs, whether local, or of a nature which requires the weight 


and influence of the directors, in making application to the board 


ot truſtees, to the king's miniſters, or to parliament. | 

5. To procure relief or redreſs in any grievance, hardſhip, op- 
preſſion, or inconyenience, affecting any particular branch of trade 
and manufacture, carried on by the members of this ſociety, by 
aterpoling the weight and influence of the directors in any public 
Regotiation that may be thought neceſſary to effect ſuch relief. 

6. To conſider of all matters affecting the corn laws of this part 
Of the united kingdom m particular, as being of the utmoſt con- 
{quence to its trade and manufactures. 

And, in general, to take cogniſance of every matter and thing 
chat ſhall be in the leaſt degree connected with the intereſts of 
F 3 | commerce 
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burgh, and whoſe inhabitants, compoſed in antient 
times, the flower of the Scottiſh armies, exhibit at 
preſent a melancholy picture of decayed boroughs, 
neglected feats, and a dejected commonalty. 
Though this diſtrict hath a coaſt of near 200 miles, 
abounding in ſmall harbours, and ſituated moſt ad- 
mirably for weſtern commerce, and the fiſheries; 
yet, from the head of the Solway Firth to the town 
of Air, there is neither manufacture, nor ſhipping 
beyond the fize of the herring buſſes, although it 
would appear by the number of ports, and by tradi- 
tion, that there was formerly a petty traffic in all 
thoſe places. 

The ſame remarks are applicable to that exten- 
five inland country which reaches from the river 
Tay, or the lake of that name, to the Pentland Firth, 
There 18, however, amongſt the gentlemen of the 
northern counties, a more general ſpirit for intro- 
ducing ſmall branches of manufacture; alio for 
planting, and other rural improvements. By theſe 
generous efforts, the hills begin to be covered with 
timber of various devominaticns; and ſo numerous 
as to exceed credibility, Of this, the eſtate of the 
late Sir Archibald Grant furniſhes the mott ſtriking 
inſtance, that gentleman having, it is ſaid, lived to 
ſee ſeyeral millions of trees of his own planting, a and 
moſtly in full growth. 


Of the various Claſſes and Degrees of People in the 
Lowlands, and their Propenſi boy for the Manufatures 
of England. 


It is ſcarcely neceflary under this head to men- 


commerce—to aſſiſt in pointing out new ſources for promoting 
whatever may be uſeful and beneficial—and attend to eyery appli; 
cation made to parliament, which may be thought injurious to the 
trade and manutactures of this country—to ſupport an intercourſe 
and friendly CONCIPongence with the convention of royal boroughs, 
and board of truſtees for filheries and manufactures, for the pur- 

poſe of COMMUNICALD g new and uſeful improvements to their at; 
Fention, '? 


tion 
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tion the nobility," gentry, and principal a 
their manners and modes of life being ſimilar to 
thoſe of the ſame ranks in England, from which 
country they ſupply themſelves in the various arti- 
cles of dreſs, furniture, and paintings. 

Very different, however, in many reſpects, are 
the generality of the farmers of Scotland from their 
ſouthern brethren. No ſooner has the traveller 
paſſed the borders, than he perceives a ſtriking 
contraſt, not only in the appearance of the farms, 
houſes, and cattle, but alſo in the countenances of 
the people. The men are ſober, temperate, and 
laborious; the women equally diligent in raiſing 
coarſe woollen and linen cloth, and other neceſſa⸗ 
ries for the family, beſides ſome ſmall matters, 
particularly linen and yarn, for ſale. Some of the 
more fertile-diftricts excepted, this claſs of people 
ſeldom enjoy the luxury of butcher's meat, wheaten 
bread, . or even ſmall beer. Theſe they chearfully 
relinquiſh, to gratify their propenſity for Engliſh 
broad cloth and ether fineries, wherewith to adorn 
themſelves on Sundays, and public occaſions. Not- 
withſtanding the unceaſing toils of the week, they 
attend all the duties of religion with the utmoſt 
punctuality, and are equally. attentive to the edu- 
cation and morals of their children; inſomuch, that 
irregularities ſeldom happen, and crimes of a groſs 
nature are ſcarcely known, Hor many years after 
the revolutian, the number of perſons executed in 
the courſe ofquſtice, did not exceed three, upon an 
annual averſive, through the whole kingdom.” 

Equally Yober, induſtrious, and domeſtic, are 
the mechanics, whoſe earnings, excepting thoſe 
who are engaged. 1 in the finer manufactures, do not 
exceed ſeven or eight ſhillings weekly, in the 
ſouthern parts; and from four ſhillings and ſix- 
pence to ſix ſhillings in the north. On this they. 
dreſs in Englith broad cloth ; and their wives, oc- 
caſi Lonally, in a gown, or cloak of ſilk, from Lon- 
F 4 don, 
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don. On this alſo, they bring up, educate, and 
fit out for the world, thoſe adventurons, intelligent 
people,, who abound throughout Europe, Aﬀia, 
and America. 

There is another claſs in Scotland, whoſe induf- 
try, and laudable pride, enable them to maintain 
themſelves without troubling the pariſn, and at 
the ſame time contribute materially to the great 
ſtaple of the kingdom. Theſe are females of all 
ages, and under various diſtreſſing circumſtances ; 
the orphan, the widow, and the aged mother ; all 
thoſe en have out-lived their kindred, or who 
receive no ſupport from them. By unremitting 
application at the wheel, they gain two ſhillings _ 
weekly, in or near the manufacturing towns; but 
thoſe of the northern parts, and who are. chiefly 
employed in knitting ſtockings, cannot, with the 
cloſeſt application, clear above eighteen pence. Sa 
flender an income implies a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, con- 
fiſting of barley-meal, greens, potatoes, butter- 
milk, whey, or water. A ſmall moiety is reſerved 
for a decent apparel, of home manufacture, wherein 
to appear at church; and though worn down with 
age, infirmities, or neglect, they hold out with ſur- 
prizing chearfulneſs and fortitude, having always 
in contemplation, the proſpect of a happier ex- 
iſtence throughout eternity. This is alſo the con- 
ſolation of the great body of people in that king. WW 
dom; the favourite ſubject of their converſation We 
when in health, and the ſupport of their minds, in 
the days of affliction, 

Upon the whole, when we conſider the Lowlands 
of Scotland in a general view; the diſpoſition, in- 
duſtry, and ſober manners of the inhabitants ; the 
many acres yet in a ſtate of nature; the nume- 
rous decayed ſea-ports, which might be reſtored ; 
the abundance of fiſh, cattle, ſheep, vegetables, and 
roots; and that of 32 counties, 18 export grain, 
not from the extraordinary crops, but the — 

OL 
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of inhabitants; when we ſum up all theſe circum« 


ſtances, the aggregate will enable us to form an 
eſtimate of the importance of that diviſion of the 
iſland; and this leads to the main objects of the 
work, ſo far as they relate to that kingdom. 


Scotland, the moſt valuable Nurſery of Seamen in the 
Britiſh Empire, England excepted. 


The benefits which England derives from Ireland, 


America, Africa, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, have 
been the frequent theme of public diſcuſſion by the 


natives of the reſpective countries, or by perſons 
whoſe intereſt or inclination it was, to ſet forth theſe 
advantages in the moſt favourable light. 
Our derivative benefits, from the northern part 
of the united kingdom, in ſtrength, and commerce, 


though of all others the moſt. valuable, permanent, 
and improveable, have not hitherto been ſo forcibly 


repreſented, fo fully underſtood, or regarded with 
ſuch attention and reſpect, as their importance 
ſeems to require. To this may be partly owing the 
neglect of that kingdom, the contempt in which it 
1s beheld, the comparative ſcantinefs of the funds 
allotred for its improvement, and the univerſal diſ- 


= 


poſition for emigration amongſt the huſbandmen 


and artiſts, to a country where thoſe induſtrious 


people will eſtabliſh, much ſooner than is generally 


imagined, the various manufactures of their native 


land. 


It is to be wiſhed that we may not, for a long 
term of years, have occaſion for ſuch numerous 
armies as have lately pervaded the globe, and in 
which the Scots ſupported, as uſual, their military 


reputation: but a powerful, well-appointed fleet, 


and a proportionate number of men, always in rea- 


dineſs, will ever be neceſſary, both in peace and 


war. The great exertions, and the incredible ex- 
pence of this kingdom, in acquiring, raiſing, pro- 
N 5 teecting, 
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tecting, and retaining, diſtant ſettlements, had the 
navy in view, equally with commerce, becauſe the 
one depended upon the other. The carrying trade 
to, and from, thoſe ſettlements, reſpectively, was 
conſidered as ſo many ſources, which conſtituted 
England's glory and defence: but that concluſion 
admits of tome exceptions. The trade to China 
and the Eait Indies, inftead of being a nurſery for 
ſeamen, 1s the conſumer of that very uſeful claſs of 
people, and requires conſtant ſupplies from the tem- 
perate ſhores of Britain. The trade to Africa is 
equally deſtructive; and even the Weſt Indies, be- 
ing ſubje& to all the diſorders peculiar to the tro- 
pica] climates, muſt debilitate and carry off great 
numbers of men in a premature age. 
The North American commerce was more fa- 
vourable to longevity, and employed 8000 ſeamen; 
who were, however, chiefly Britons ; nor did Ame- 
rica ever afford any ſupplies to the navy, and none 
is now to be expected from that quarter. On the 
contrary, the northern provinces are building ſhips 
of war for our rival, to whoſe marine ſtrength, by 
an unexpected turn in human policy, the foreſts of 
that great continent are at preſent devoted. 
Such being the partiality of America towards 
France; and Tach the deſtructive nature of the car- 
ry ing trade to all our remaining ſettlements, Canada, 
Nova-Scotia, and Newfoundland excepted, the 
Scottiſh fiſheries claim the moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion. That great nurſery contributes, in a double 
capacity, to the aid and ſtrength of this kingdom; 
it ſupplies cqually the waſte of the mercantile ſer⸗ 
vice, and the royal navy; enabling us to carry on 
the greateſt traffic, and to man the moſt victorious 
fleets that the world hath ſeen. | 3 
| Previous to the American war, or in years when 
the bounty to the herring buſſes was regularly paid, 
the fiſheries of that kingdom and the three diviſions 
of iſlands, employed 20,099 men, compoſed of 
experi- 
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experienced ſeamen, or perſons who were advancing: | 


progreſſively, in the naval profeſſion, 


The great ſuperiority of this nurſery to all others 


appears in the following comparative ſtatement: 


The commerce of the 13 States when in our} 
poſſeſſion ; alſo Canada, Nova Scotia and þ 8000 | 


Hudſon's Bay, employed 
The Whale fiſhery to Greenland, Davis's 


Straits, and other parts, encouraged ju- > 3000 


diciouſly, by a large bounty, employs . 
The ſettlements, colonies, and iſlands, ſtill ſubj ect 


to Great Britain, in various s parts of the world, 
employ, viz, leg." 


Hudion's Bay _ — — — 130 
Nova Scotia“ min pkg nnn 
Canada — 1 ns 7 — 400 
Aﬀica - — — — — 3900 
Weſt Indies — — — 12000 

China, and the Eaſt Indies, previous: to the 6 
oO 
tea act — — 3. | 
236. 30 


The Newfoundland fiſheries employed of- | 
men and boys, from Great Britain and > 12000 
Ireland, excluſive of the natives 


This ſtatement ſpeaks at once to the BE, LAY | 


ing. We perceive that the Scottiſh fiſheries, and 


of one ſpecies only, employed in the proportion 
of nearly ſeven ſeamen to one of thoſe who are en- 


gaged in the whale fiſhery ; above two to one of 


thoſe who carried on the whole North American 


commerce while in our poſſeſſion and nearly equal 


* The eſtimate, reſpecting Canada and Nova Scotia, being 
made before the American war, muſt be conſidered far too low 
ſor the preſent time. The great reſort of refugees to thoſe pro- 
vinces, and the rapid increaſe of trade with the mother country 


and the Weſt Indies, will in a few years employ 2 or 3000 Br itiſn 
ſeamen. On the other hand, the Newfoundland fitherics will, in 


all probability, fall chiefly into the hands of France, Nova Scotia, 
ang the American ſtates, : 


to 
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to the number now employed in all our remaining 


ſettlements, the Newfoundland fiſhery excepted. 


Of ſtill greater conſequence will theſe fiſheries | 
appear, when it is known, that the herring and the 


white fiſheries, upon the coaſts, lakes, and firths of 
Scotland, could raiſe, and keep in conſtant readineſs 
for the naval and mercantile ſervice, 50,000 hardy 


ſeamen, and at no greater expence to the public 
than a fmall moiety beſtowed in bounties to the 


boats and buſſes, who engage in that hazardous and 


flaviſh bulineſs, upon the - boiſterous ſeas of the 


north. 

The war at the revolution employed 45, ooo ſea- 
men. The number hath increaſed every ſucceeding 
war; and in 1782 it amounted to 110,000. The 
great efforts which France, aided by Holland and 


America, is now making in the naval department, 


require the ſame attention on our part, and in all 
probability the Britiſh fleet, at the breaking out 


of another war, will far exceed that of the year 


1782, great as it was. An additional number of 
men will conſequently be wanted: and as the man- 
ning of the navy hath ever been attended with con- 
ſiderable difficulty and expence to government, and 


with circumſtances of oppreſſion towards many 
who are dragged into that ſervice againſt their 


conſent; there is not, in the whole ſyſtem of Bri- 
tiſh politics, an object of greater importance to 
the defence and proſperity of theſe kingdoms, than 
that of increaſing the number of hardy, intrepid 
ſeamen, by means of the northern fiſheries, and 
coaſting trade, The arguments for a vigorous at- 
tention to this national object, derive additional 
force, from the ſober manners, and tractable diſpo- 
fitions of thoſe men, a circumſtance well known 


to the naval officers, and much approved of by 


them, 


Scotland 


. 
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Scotland conſidered as a commercial Nation, and its 
great Importance tos England in that View. Some 
Propoſals for a more liberal Syſtem of Polity rela- 
lative to Scotland, with conjettural Eſtimates of the 
beneficial Conſequences which would flow therefrom, 
to the whole Iſland. oh | ; 


It hath been obſerved, that a ſpirit of induſtry, 
trade, and rural improvements, began to revive in 
Scotland about the year 1726, in conſequence of 
the American commerce carried on from Glaſgow, 
and ſome ſalutary, though incomplete meaſures 
of government reſpecting the linen manufactures, 
and the weſtern fiſheries, by which the whole king- 
dom was more or leſs benefited. Since that time, 
more eſpecially from the year 1750, the demand in 
Scotland for Engliſh manufactures, and various 
foreign articles through the channel of London, as 
filk, drugs, tea, and India goods, gradually in- 
creaſed, till the fatal commencement of the Ame- 
rican war in 1775, when the annual value of 
Engliſh exports to Scotland had amounted to 


— — — | 5 | 4. 2,000,000 

The ready money ſpent by the Scots _ 
nobility and gentry reſiding in Eng- $00,000 
land. — — N 


Ditto, by traders, and other perſons, 
in their periodical journies to Lon- 
don; alſo in remittances to 
boarding ſchools, academies, and 
for a variety of other pur- 
poſes. _ 


100,000 


—ů VIS; 


In 1696, was eſtabliſhed in England, the office 
of inſpector- general of the value of exports and im- 
Ports to, and from, all parts of the world; and in 


1697, 
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1697, the amount of exports was found to be 
— n ene eee, aed L. 3,525,906 
Annual exports to Scotland only, be- 

tween 1763 and 1775; including 


alſo, the money ſpent in England 
by the natives of Scotland . — 


2, 600, ooo 


4 925,906 
being within a million of the whole exports of 
England, in the memory of man. The ſuperiority 
of Scotland i in a commercial view, at the preſent 
period, to any other channel or ſource of trade, 
will further appear from the following comparative 
ſtatement, taken from Sir Charles Whitworth's 
Commercial Tables for 1771, that being the high- 
eſt year of Engliſh exports, particularly to the 
American States, where the imports from this 
kingdom never exceeded 1,763, 409l. upon an ave- 


rage of ten years, prior to 1780. OT 
| Exports to Imports from 


Africa e 712,538 97,486 


Canaries — 235825 6,803 
Denmark and Norway — 152, 340 8 3,711 
Eaſt Country | 95,961 195888 
Eaſt India 1,184,824 1,882,129 


Flanders —— . $61,777 - -.- 1424130 


Francde — 146,128 51,645 
Germany . 1,316,492 765,774 
Greenland —— 10 13,803 15 
Holland — — 1,685,397 428,080 
Ireland —— 15,983,818 1,380,737 
Italy — — — 782,582 947,138 
Madeiras — ä 115,213 2,007 
Portugal —— — 716,122 354,631 


Ruſſia — 15,1590 1,274;020 
Spain —— 15224, 811 568,323 
Streights — 153.323 3,604 
Sweden — 64,180 1575851 
Turkey — 20,573 100,443 


Venice — — 737956 $3,335 
Guernley, 
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Guernſey, Jerſey and Alderney 58,565 $6,802 
North America 45,586,886 1,468,941 
Weſt Indies 1,151,360 2,716,569 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies — 4,301 39,988 | 


1 17,163, ye 12 321,995 


Since the year 1748, the annual amount of E ng- 
liſh imports hath gradually increafed from 9 co 
12,000,000]. while from 1771, that of exports hath 
been gradually decreaſing ; inſomuch that the ba- 
lance, which, upon an average of 50 years previ- 
ous to 1771, had been above 4,000,000]. in favour 
of exports, did not, at the concluſion of the late 
war, amount to 1,000,000]. after deducting the 
value of ſtores and other ſupplies for the army and 
navy. Nor are. there any, good grounds to hope, 
that the national exports to foreign parts will again 
produce a balance of 4,000, o0ol. or even half of 
that ſum, for a permanency of years. 

The balance with Ruſſia, Sweden, and other 
countries upon the Baltic, hath always been againſt 
England, owing to the importance of the articles 
which we receive from thence, to manufactures, 
and ſhipping. Our exports to Ireland, Portugal, 
Italy, Purkey, and the Streights, have lately de- 
creaſed to the amount of two millions annually, hich 
France hath partly gained; and ſimilar deficien- 
cies, by means of that politic nation, may be ex- 
pected with other European kingdoms, the trade of 
Ruſſia excepted, | 

In America, the proſpect is ſtill more gloomy. 
As thoſe ſtares are ſeducing artiſts and manufac- 
turers from all the commercial nations of Europe, 
and as their country abounds in raw materials, as 
iron, copper, timber, furs, peltry, cotton, hemp, 
flax, indigo, and filk; it may be preſumed, that 
they will reſtrict their imports from this country to 
ſuch articles only as they cannot raiſe within them- 


lelves, 
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ſelves, and, inſtead of being a general cuſtomer, 
become a rival, much ſooner than we imagine. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Ireland, whoſe non- 
importation agreements furniſh matter of ſerious 
Concern. e | 8 
Upon the whole, the luxury of the times hath 
conſiderably increaſed our imports, while the exer- 
tions of France, the independence of Ireland, and 
America, have ſo greatly abridged our exports, as 
to bring both nearly to a par. And though the 
commercial balance is decreaſed, or nearly annihi— 
lated, the drain of ſpecie, by the Eaſt India com- 
pany, * ſmuggling, the intereſt of public debts paid 
to foreigners, and remittances to abſentees; amounts 
to near 3,000,000]. annually, which emiſſions will 
ſoon be attended with very alarming conſequences, 
unleſs ſpeedily checked, or new ſources of com- 
merce are opened. UL EW, NT, 
Some of the negative remedies to theſe unfavour- 
able circumſtances are now the ſubject of parliamen- 
tary diſcuſſion ; others, we would gladly hope, will 
be brought forward in gradual ſucceſſion, while the 
productive ſources of a commercial balance demand 
an equal degree of attention. We perceive from the 
foregoing tables and eſtimates, that, as the Scottiſh 
fiſneries are the moſt valuable nurſeries for ſeamen, 
ſo is its trade, and its expenditures in England, the 
moſt beneficial to our manufactures. With ſome 
nations we carry on a loſing trade; from others we 
receive an uncertain balance; and even the tenure 
by which we poſſeſs our diſtant ſettlements, and 
the monopoly which we derive from them, are ſo 
extremely precarious, that it would be political 
inſanity to build our future proſpects upon ſuch 


* The ſmuggling of tea will decreaſe in conſequence of lower. 
ing the duties, but the conſumption will remain the fame, al 
the whole, or the greateſt part of it, muſt ever be purchaſed with 
ſpecie. 
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ſpeculative ſources. ' Whereas, the benefits which 
flow from the northern part of the iſland, are pro- 
greſſive and permanent; and, could we reconcile 


our minds to the idea of relinquiſhing a compara- 


tively ſmall portion of revenue, the influx of ſpe- 
cie from that country * would, as Mr. Hume ob- 


ſerves, be ſufficient for the important purpoſes of 


feeding the circulation of the kingdom, and of 
a2 growing national wealth, admitting the balance 
with other countries to be upon an equality. 


The income, or wealth of Scotland, whether ariſing 
from rural improvements, the induſtry, and tempe- 
rance of the people, or its commercial balances from 


foreign countries, center, and ever will center, with 
= England. The gentry of the former kingdom have 
= moſtly trebled their rents ſince the year 17 50, yet they 
are not wealthier than their forefathers. On the con- 
trary, the increaſe of income, though incredibly rapid, 


hath not, amongſt the 2 of families, corre- 


ſponded with their taſte for the elegancies, and the lux- 
uries of a more opulent people; inſomuch, that eſtates 
are conſtantly upon ſale, the old families gradually 
diſappear, and the landed property falls into new 
hands, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, 
and other trading towns. This 1s the natural courſe 
of things with thoſe orders of men. Their rents are 


ipent by themſelves in England, or carried thi- 
ther, circuitouſly ; nor will it ever be otherwiſe with 


the gentry of Scotland, while London continues to be 
4 univerſal ſtorehouſe of whatever is pleaſing to the 


eye and the ſenſes; the center of amuſements, af- 


fording irreſiſtible allurements for diſſipating, in a 
faſhionable ſtyle, the produce of their eſtates, and 
lometimes more. 
The inferior orders, as hath been obſerved, are 
equally emulous of Engliſh finery ; a ſpecies of pride, 
winch, while it ſtimulates induſtry in one kingdom, 
promotes manufactures in the other. Thus, the foi- 
bles of the higher, and the virtues of the lower 
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elaſſes of people in Scotland, become ſubſervient to 
the opulence and proſperity of England, 1n a very 
conſiderable degree. Every man, who, through un- 
remitting labour, gains the ſmall pittance of ſeven 
ſhillings weekly, becomes a cuſtomer to the wealthy 
Engliſh farmer, clothier, or draper; beſides bring- 
ing forward a generation of new cuſtomers, by means 
of the excellent principles which he inftills, and the 
example which he fets before them, 81 


We may, therefore, conſider the trade of Scotland 
as our principal mart, and the landed property of that 
kingdom as an inexhauſtible mine; from which chan- 
nels flow a permanent flux of ſpecie, with this pecu- 
tar circumſtance in favour of thoſe ſources, that 
they require no fleets and armies, no waſte of lives, 
and of millions, to defend. From that country, there- 
fore, we derive every poſſible benefit, negative and 
poſitive ; and which, with the judicious appropria- 
tion of a ſuitable fund, will accumulate beyond con- 
ception ; for it is to be remembered, that a very 
conſiderable part of the country is in a ſtate of na- 
ture; that other diſtricts admit of farther improve- 
ment; and that the manufactures and commerce of 
the kingdom are moſtly limited to the three navi- 
gable rivers, and a portion of the eaſtern coaft only. 
When a ſpirit of trade and improvements becomes 
more univerſal, pervading every ſhore, and every 
valley of the nation; and when the riſing metropolis 
ſhall attract a more numerous reſort of wealthy ſtran- 
gers, the conſequences will be proportionably great. 

The good effects of vigorous meaſures, ſupported 
by aid of government, are boundleſs; of which the 
preſent century affords ſome ſtriking inſtances. 
Ruſſia, from an immenſe deſert, inhabited by Barba- 
rians, and only known by name, to the ſouthern ſtates 
of Europe, hath become inſtantaneouſly the ſeat of 
arts, ſcience, and literature; a general emporium ef 
European and Aſiatic commerce; and bids fair in 

BE 2 | another 
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another century, to equal, if not eclipſe, the moſt 
celebrated empires of the world. 
The progreſs of the Britiſh American colonies, 


under the direction of their reſpective aſſemblies, 
aſſiſted liberally by the mother country, had no pa- 


rallel in the annals of antient or modern nations. 


The preſent ſtate of Ireland, a country nearly ſimi- 
lar to Scotland in dimenſions, local ſituation, cli- 
mate, and natural produce, requires on that account 


a more circumſtantial detail. That kingdom had 
been an expenſive burden to England, from the time 


when it became ſubject to the latter nation, in the 


reign of Henry II. to that of Queen Elizabeth, in- 
cluding a period of 385 years. 

« In 1573, the money which the queen had ſent 
to Ireland, ſince her acceſſion tothe throne, anno 1558, 
being computed, came to 490,779l. whereas the 
whole produce of the revenue of Ireland, during all 
that time, amounted but to 1 20,0001.” being 80001, 
per annum. . ho 

« In 1641, part of the walls of Dublin fell down, 
which lay unrepaired for want of money, until the 
lords juſtices ſent the citizens 40l. to advance that 


ſervice. In 1644, the citizens of Dublin were num- 


bered, and found to be 5551 proteſtants, and 2608 


= papiſts, in all $159.” Corke, Waterford, Belfaſt, 
and Limerick, were till leſs conſiderable ; and it is 


beyond a doubt that the ports of Leith, St. Andrews, 


or Dundee in Scotland, then carried on, and had for 


many ages, more foreign commerce than the whole 
kingdom of Ireland; as appears by an authentic lift 
of the number of ſeamen, fiſhermen, and boatmen, 
in the latter kingdom, anno 1695, amounting to 


= 4424 only. 


Towards the commencement of the preſent cen- 


g fury, the parliament of Ireland began to direct its at- 
cention to national improvements, and with ſuch per- 
E leverance and ſucceſs, that the public revenue, 
= wich in 


| I 6099], annually, amounted at Chriſtmas, 1784, to 


queen Elizabeth's reign produced only 


G 2 C. 1,000,000 
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1,000,0001. though the exciſes, taxes, and duties, 
are ſo light as ſcarcely to be felt by the inhabitants. 
By means of this revenue, and the patriotic national 
exertions, Ireland may, at this time, be conſidered 
both as a manufacturing, and a commercial coun- 
try; and promiſes to become, ſoon, a conſiderable 
emporium. ll 

In 1697, the exports of Ireland amounted to 
L. 251,262. In 1782, the exports of linen cloth to 
Great Britain were 24,692,072 yards, from 1s. 3d. 
to 18. 6d. per yard; total value /. 1,646,138. 
the whole exports of Ireland to Great Britain 
L 2,699, 8 25; and to all the world about /. 3,500,000, 
The balance of trade in favour of Ireland 1s ſup- 
poſed to exceed /. 1,000,000. A manufactory 
which gives employment to 4 or $000 perſons, 
in the Mancheſter branches, is eſtabliſhed near 
Dublin; another manufactory carries on the Glaſ- 
gow and Paifley branches, at Dundalk. Broad 
cloth, ſilks, ribbons, and poplins, are carried on to 
a conſiderable extent in Ireland; the exports to 
America, and the Weſt Indies, have become very 
conſiderable, and are daily encreaſing. 

The increaſe and ſplendour of Dublin correſpond 
with the growing wealth of the nation. That me- 
tropolis. contains 100,000 inhabitants; 1t 1s ten 
miles in circumference, and its new ſtreets are com- 
modious, and ſingularly elegant. The public build- 
ings lately erected, and now erecting, have a ſoli— 
dity and grandeur ſcarcely inferior to the ſtructures 
of antiquity; and it is the peculiar felicity of Ire- 
land, that every corner of the kingdom proclaims 
the magnificent taſte of its ſenate. * 5151 i 


Commercial Advantages and Privileges enjoyed by Ireland con- 
| pared with the preſent State of Scotland, 

In Ireland, the trade, mann- Scotland hath no national re- 
factures, commerce, agriculture, venue, and, conſequently, 10 
inland navigation, harbours, cha- public works have been erectee 
rity schools, public buildinge, u that kingdom, at the ps 


and other objects of national be · 
nefit, are vigorouſly ſupported 
by parliamentary g ants from 


50,0001. to 100, oool. annually. 


Ireland hath alſo three national 
ſocieties, compoſed of the nobi- 


hty, dignified clergy, gentry, 
and principal traders, endowed 
with revenues, amounting in 
the whole to zo, oool. or 40, oool. 


annually, which are diſtributed 
in bounties, premiums, and re- 
wards, for the encouragement 
of fiſneries, manufactures, the 
fine arts, and ingenious men. 


Ireland hath a public revenue 


of 1, ooo, oool. which is moſtly 
Jpent within that kingdom, 


* 


Coals exported from Scotland 
to Ireland pay a duty of 18. 1d. 


per chaldron. 


Rock ſalt is permitted to be 


exported from England to Ire- 
land; and, duty free. 

A bounty of five per cent. is 
given by the Iriſh parliament on 
gauzes, lawns, &c. manutfac- 
tured in that kingdom for in- 
land conſumption—and eight 
anda half per cent. on exportation. 

All manufacturesin Ireland are 
exempted from exciſe or duties. 


axes are low in Ireland, 


particularly on falt, candles, 
leather, loap; and all Engliſh and 
India goods exported to Ireland, 


havea drawback of the exciſe and 
duties. 5 


Ik 
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If ſuch hath been the rapid tranſition from 1gno- 
rance, ſloth, and extreme penury ; to opulence, ſplen- 


expence, ſince the union of the 
two crowns in 1603. Some 


military roads and fortifications 


have been formed or erected for 
the purpoſes of government. 

Scotland hath three national 
or public ſocieties, whote con- 
junct revenues do not amount to 
Soool. annually ; a ſum which 
would ſerye to embelliſh or im- 

ove a country town, but is far 
inadequate to the great purpoſes 
of national improvement. 


Scotland, having no ſeparate 
revenue, is thereby deprived of 
the benefit of circulation within 
itſelf. | 

Coals carried eoaſt- ways from 


one part of Scotland to another, 


or from England, pay a duty of 

53. 4d. per chaldron. | 
Scotland is not permitted to 

import rock {alt from England, 


No bounty 1s allowed in Scot- 
land upon fine manufactures, 
fabricated in that kingdom for 
inland conſumption, 


All manufactures in Scot» 
land, linen excepted, are ſub- 
ject to duties from 20 to 40 per 
cent. including the duties upon 


the importation of the raw ma- 


terials, 

Taxes are high in Scotland, 
r on ſalt, candles, 
eather, ſoap, &c. and theſe, in 
their operation, may be conſi - 
dered as additional burdens on 
the above-mentioned impoſts. 
No drawback is allowed on 
goods exported to Scotland. 
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dour, and national i importance, in leſs than 90 years, 
what may not be expected from a civilized, induſ- 
trious people, were they equally exempted from 
certain burdens of no great importance to govern- 
ment, and ſupported by adequate funds operating in 
every department, and amongſt all denominations, 
from the fiſherman and aged ſpinſter, to the count- 


= ing: houſe of exports and imports? The education, 
1 ſober manners, and domeſtic turn of thoſe people, 
= qualify them moſt eminently for meeting govern- 
R ment half way in every beneficial meaſure, and no 


59 
3 


period ſince the union required more vigorous efforts, 

. on both ſides, 

The loſs of the excluſive trade. of America, the im- 

pediments to commerce, in conſequence of a ſeven 

* years war, the capture of 313 veſſels, many of them 

g richly loaded, and the non-payment of the American 

debts, have checked the progreſs of the weſtern parts, 

and reduced many families from affluent circumſtan- 

ces to the verge of bankruptcy. The almoſt infur- 

. "mountable difficulties of the working people, in 

3 conſequence of frequent bad ſeaſons, and the ſucceſ- Wi 

. | five high prices of grain, attended, at the ſame time, 

with accumulating exciſes and taxes upon trade, and 

the neceſſaries of life, have filled the whole kingdom 

with murmurs, and ſeem to threaten a decreaſe or 

removal of various manufa@ures, which ſerved as a 

ſubſtitute for ſpecie, to England, that article being 

i drained from Scotland by. other channels. The 

i general decay of the fiſheries, and the very injudi- 

/ i cious impediments to that important branch, as 

enumerated in the ſubſequent detail, are objects alſo 
of the moſt ſerious concern. * Y 

_ Equaliy 

bs Titles and Sg. tance of Andi Memoriah from the Royal Borough" 

and Traders, of Scotland. 


1. Preſent State of Cuſtom-houſe Fees, and the Trade upon Rr 


vers. Edinburgh, February 1782. 
2. To the Right Hon. the Lords Commiſſioners of his Majeſty 
_ Treaſury, The humble Memorial of the General Convention £ 


I cD ws GE” | 7p _—_ 8 


Equally alarming is the late decreaſe of exports, 
to foreign countries, and. the conſequent inereaſe of 
an unfavourable balance, of which the following is 
an authentic ſtatement: n 6 


n 


the Royal Boroughs of Scotland, 1783, relative to Duties on 
the Materials for Bleaching. FER os | 

3. Memorial from the Manufacturers of Iron, in Scotland, rela- 
tive to the Duties on that Article. Glaſgow, March 1783. 

4. Memorial of the Royal Boroughs of Scotland, 1784, relative 
to the Duties on printed Linens and Cottoas. | 

c. Memorial. of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, 


in the City of Glaſgow, 1784, on the Subject of the propoſed 


Tax on printed Cottons and Linens, 5 

6. Propofals for the Eaſe and Relief of Mariners and Traders, 
in the Carriage of Goods not liable to Duties when ſhipped Coaſte 
ways. June 1784. 


7. A View of the Conſequences of the propoſed Fax on printed 
Linens and Calicoes, with Regard to illicit Trade, Glaſgow, July 


1784, 


City of Glaſgow and the Neighbourhood. July 1784. 

9. Memorial from the Manufacturers of Thread-Gauzes, Lawng, 
and bordered Handkerchiefs, in Glaſgow, Paiſley, and the Neigh- 
bourhood. July 1784. wg kc 

10. Memorial, or Caſe reſpecting Coals, and Cuſtom-houte Fees 
in Scotland. 1784. 1 15 2 
11, Memorial of the Manufacturers of printedLinens and Calicoes 
in the City and Neighbourhood of Glaſgow. July 1784. 


12. Three Memorials from the Magiſtrates of Rothſay, ſtating 8 


the Hardſhip of the Coal Duties. | 1 s 
All the above papers, excepting thoſe from Rothſay, are printed, 

They are compoſed with great judgment and ſtreagth of argu- 

ment, and copies were tranſmitted to ſeveral members of parlia- 


ment, at London. Some relief hath been granted reſpecting the 
duty upon barilla, and the cuſtom-houſe tees, impoſed by the 


revenue officers, on boats and ſmall - zafts navigating the firths 


and rivers contrary to law, and the cuſtoms of England, in ſimi- 


lar circumſtances. But the great buſineſs reſpecting the duties on 


un e remains for the further conſideration of the legiſ- 
ture. | _ 


The SubRance of theſe Memorials, is generally as follows : 


That the propoſed additional impoſt upon thoſe fabrics of linen 


and cotton, which are chiefly manufactured in Scotland, will raiſe 
the whole duty to 35 or 40 per cent on the article in its finiſhed 


ſtate for printing. 
That beſides promoting tumults, by rendering deſperate a 


= gt body of the induſtrious workmen, it ſtrikes collaterally | 
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8. Memorial in Behalf of the Manufacturers of Muſlin in the 
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In 1770, the balance in favour of Scot- 
land had arrived at 
1780, it fell to 


3 99,315 


1731, it was againſt Scotland — 34,761 
1782, ditto —— 155,313 
1 And 


againſt the great ſtaple of Scotland 7e linen trade, which is 


ſupported in an eminent degree by the printing of coarſer fabrics. 
That high duties will operate moſt effectually in eſtabliſhing a 


ſyſtem of illicit trade, perfectly fimilar to that which prevailed 


with regard to India muſlins and calicoes, before the duties on 


thoſe articles were reduced from 33 to 18 per cent. 


That ſimilar manufactures are eſtabliſhed in Ireland, aided by 


| bounties, both on inland conſumption and exportation, and that 


the Iriſh parliament hath burdened the Scottiſh goods with a 
duty of 10 per cent. when imported into that kingdom; which, 
taken in conjunction with the bounty given on their own manu- 
factures, operates as a moſt ſevere check on the former; and havin 


already drawn over above 1000 weavers in the branch of thread- 


gauzes, lawns, &c. ſhows the impolicy of any additional burden, 
under circumſtances ſo extremely delicate and critical. 

Finally, That the memorialiſts little expected, at a moment when 
they are ſtruggling at every foreign market with a competition 


_ threatening the rum of their infant manufactures, that a blow ſo 
fatal to them ſhould originate with that legiſlature to which they 


have been accuſtomed to look up for protection. That their ar- 


dent defire is to be uſeful and induſtrious members of the com- 


munity ; but while they ſee themſelves marked as the victims of 


diſtreſs and ruin, by a meaſure partial in its operation, and de- 


ſtructive in its conſequences, they would a&t a criminal part to fit 
filent, without avowing to his majeſty's miniſters, to parliament, 
and to the world, thoſe ſentiments which become the- ſubjects of 

It hath been alſo aſſerted by the principal manufacturers, that the 
Britiſh India company ſupplies Germany, France, and particularly 


0 


Switzerland, in calicoes; which thoſe nations ene and import into 


Great Britain, being enable] thereto, by the drawback on the firft 
purchaſe, ſaving of the exciſe, and cheapneſs of proviſipns and 


labour. The Iriſh have the ſame advantages over Great Britain ; 


and thoſe obſtructions will finally drive every man of property out 
of the trade, or into the foreign trade; thereby diverting thei- 
capital from a ſafe and commodious trade at home, beneficial to 


themſelves and their country, to a circuitous, a difficult, and a 
-precarious trade abroad. And, ſay they, it is notorious, that when a 


manufacturer goes to London, and offers his goods to the wate- 
houſekeepere, the latter immediately turn over goods of India 


Fabric, and alſo of France, Germany, and Switzerland, which 
they purchaſe at pleaſure from the agents of thoſe countries, 09 


calle] 
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And it ought to be obſerved, that, whether the 
commercial balance be in favour, or againſt that 
kingdom, there is, and ever muſt be, a drain of 
ſpecie for grain and meal, amounting to 300,000. 
annually, upon an average of years ; which, with 
the balance to England, the remittances of taxes and 
rents as already ſtated, forms an aggregate, far be- 
yond the unaſſiſted exertions of Scotland to ſupport 
for a permanency of time. The canſequences of a 
loſing trade with foreign nations will be a propor- 
tionate decreaſe of imports from Engiand, and of the 
balance in favour of that kingdom. Of the exports 
from Glaſgow previous to the American war, three- 
fourths were of Engliſh produce or manufactures. 
The exports of that city being now reduced, the com- 
miſſions to England are proportionably abridged. 
Upon the whole, the intereſt of Scotland 1s in 
every poſſible reſpect the intereſt of England; and, 
ſuch is their relative *ſituation and mutual depen- 
dence, that as they are united by nature, ſo ought 
they to be unalterably conſolidated in one com- 
mon intereſt, for they will riſe or fall together. 
Therefore, after contemplating the ſubject in 
every point of view; the diſtreſſes under which 
Scotland labours from ſoil and climate; its great 
diſtance from the ſeat of government; its having 
no invigorating national aſſembly within itſelf; no 
adequate funds for the great purpoſes of general 
improvements: in conſideration alſo of the loſs of 
America; the transfer of Weſt India trade to 
Ireland; the drain of ſpecie by the nobility and 
gentry, and other objects as ſtated in theſe pages; 
the moſt efficacious means of ſupporting that coun- 
try, and of promoting the general proſperity of 
Great Britain, would be, ] humbly conceive, to 
aboliſh all taxes, duties, and exciſes in Scotland, 
the land-tax excepted ; and, inſtead thereof, to 
lubſtitute ſuch duties only, as all ſeem neceſſary 
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kingdom, and the happineſs of the people. 
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for the regulation of trade and commerce between 
both kingdoms ; the produce of which duties, to- 
gether with the land tax, to be veſted in the board 
of truſtees at Edinburgh, and to. be by them ap- 
plied, unalienably, to the improvement of Scotland, 
the encouragement of the fiſheries, manufactures, 


time appear conducive to the proſperity of the 


And, it is further ſubmitted to conſideration, 
whether the board of truſtees, conſiſting at preſent. 
of 21 members only, ſhould not be eſtabliſhed 
upon a wider baſis; and to include, for the time be- 
ing, the whole body of the nobility of Scotland, 
the lords of ſeſſion, barons of exchequer, the 
crown lawyers, the miniſters, profeſſors, and magiſ- 
trates of Edinburgh. In order till further to 
combine the national force in one reſpectable eſta- 
bliſhment, it is ſubmitted to conſideration, whe- 
ther it would not be proper to coniolidate this 
board and the convention of the royal boroughs ; 
the whole conſtituting a Board, or College of Com- 


entruſted with ſuch powers as government ſhall 
deem expedient, 

An inſtitution thus compoſed of perſons of the 
firſt eminence, * would reſtore public ſpirit among 
the higher orders, call forth the exertion of men- 


drooping mind, and gladden every heart. Each 
individual would find employment, and comfor- 
table ſubſiſtence for his family; tumults, murmur- 
ings, and emigration, would ceaſe or abate; gra- 
titude to majeſty, and an enlightened government, 
would pervade the kingdom, and its moſt diſtant 
iſlands. | 


ODETTE 
= 


* Of ſuch deſcriptions of men are compoſed the national Societies 
eſtabliſhed in Ireland, Denmark, France, Spain, (called the Friendi 
#f their County) and other European { itates, 
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Were further arguments neceſſary to enforce the 
expediency of theſe propoſitions, it might be ob- 
ſerved, that the revenue of Scotland, though bur- 


thenſome to the people, is comparatively ſo very 


inconſiderable to that of England, that, were the 
pen drawn through every item of it, the deficiency 
in the eſtimate of ways and means, would ſcarcely 
be obſervable ;- while the advantages, which would 
flow into England. by the various channels which 
have been enumerated, would exceed credibility. 


Such was the main argument of the American co- 
lonies, ſo late as the year 1776. They contended, 


that the magnitude of their imports from the mother 
country, included within it, a productive revenue, 
and a profitable commerce, centering in Great Bri- 
tain. The ſame reaſoning is applicable to Scotland. 
Exempt us, ſay they, from inſupportable reſtraints 


on trade; from exciſes on our infant manufactures, 


and the neceſſaries of life; reduce the expenſive 


burden of revenue officers, and you will gain 


ten-fold, by means of the profits of our induſ- 
try, which will ultimately circulate in your manu- 
facturing towns; and, by the revenue upon your 


goods, which we conſume. But, ſhould we, after thus 


contributing to your opulence and ſplendour, be 
deprived of every fourth candle, every fourth pound 
of ſoap, and buſhel of coals, we ſhall neither be 
able to weave nor bleach; our aged parents will lan- 
guiſh through cold or famine ; and the young men, 
who promiſed to become beneficial cuſtomers, will 
fly, indignantly, beyond the ſeas ; and thus be loſt 
to their families, to their country, and to you. 
Conſider, we beſeech you, whether a people 
labouring under every poſſible difadvantage, natural 
and political ; of whom two-thirds live, or rather 
exiſt, upon meal, vegetables, and butter-milk, be 


proper objects whereon to lay, with the ſame indiſ- 


criminate hand, the burdens of your ruinous wars, 
in which they had no concern, and from which they 


could 
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could derive no advantage. Conſider whether a 
bleak, narrow country, compoſed in general of 


rock, heath, or {and ; whoſe commercial balance 


of late with foreign nations, and at all times with 
you, hath been unfavourable, can ever produce an 
efficient permanent revenue, without manifold ha- 
zards, and loſſes, in the experiment. 

So completely drained is that kingdom of its 
ſpecie by England, that though, at the time of the 
union, the circulation amounted to nearly 1, ooo, oool. 
ſterling, the whole currency of the kingdom hath 
not for many years exceeded 200,000]. and even 
that trifling ſum is purchaſed in England for the 
purpoſe of ſupporting the circulation of the Scottiſh 
banks, at an expence of 4oool. per annum; nor 


can it be otherwiſe in a country where London bills 


often fell at a premium of two per cent. 
Upon the re-coinage ſome years ago, the ſpecie 


of Great Britain and Ireland was found to be nearly 


as follows, viz : 


In England 80 — 1 1 8, 000 ln 
Irelaae — 1,600,000 
Scotland — — 200, ooo 


19,800,000 
And fo unproductive is the revenue of that 
country, that the annual exciſes, upon an average of 


3 years, ending in 1773, raiſed only „. 95,229 - 
The cuſtoms 1 in ditto — — 68,369 


— — , 


Neat amount, (excluſive of the land- tax) 163,598 
in the collecting of which, the people N 
were burdened with the further ex- 
pence of _ — — 743,253 
Thus the country pays above one: fourth more 
than is received at the exchequer, and it is certain 
that many of the taxes ſcarcely defray the expence 
in collecting them. The exciſes have, however, 
jncrcaſed conſiderably ſince 17733 and ſome writers 


unac- 
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unacquainted with the abilities of the country, or 
inattentive to the fallacious cauſes of that increaſe, 
exult on the imaginary flouriſhing ſtate of the king- 
dom, and the progreſſive revenue which may be 
expected to flow therefrom. 

That this increaſe is derived from impolitic ſources, 
every reader will readily allow, when informed, 
that it ariſes chiefly from additional duties on ſalt, 
ſoap, printed cloths, muſlins, lawns, and other articles 
highly prejudicial to fiſheries, and infant manufac- 
tures; alſo from diſtilleries, though the kingdom de- 
pends upon other nations for daily ſupport 1 in meal 
and grain. 

Moſt certain it is, that nature hath put a negative 
againſt productive revenue, and extenſive agricul- 
ture in that kingdom; endowing it, however, by 
means of other channels, with the ſources of 
beneficial, active buſineſs... Were government, 
therefore, to, follow this unerring guide, to co-— 
operate with it in the great lines of political admi- 
niſtration, and to conſider Scotland, not as an ob- 
ject of revenue, but of trade, the following eſtimates 
will ſhow the prodigious advantages that muſt flow 
to England from the propoſitions before ſtated. 

Admitting 200,000l. annually to be the utmoſt 
extent of neat revenue in Scotland, and allo the 
given ſum for its improvement ; the progreſſi ve 
increaſe of population, naval ſtrength, imports from 
England, and the influx of ſpecie to that kingdom, 
would, we conjecture, from the above-mentioned 


circumſtances, be found at the end of ary years as 
follows: | 


We ſhall ſtate- 


on in 1784 at 
The men em- 


ployed in all — ũ— 
the fiſheries inn 8 ditto 50,009 


the beſt years 
The 


| the Populati- 1,300,000; and in 1834 at 3,000,000 
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The 1mports from: 
England, as they 
ſtood before the 
American war, 
nearly | 
Rents, &c. ſpenty + | 
in England by | LF. boo, ooo ditto 1,000,009 
Scotſmen I 2 {1 

Whereas 10,000,000l. the accumulated amount of 
the above-ſtated 200,000]. excluſive of intereſt, for a 
period of fifty years, would be exhauſted in twelve 
months, if expended agreeably to the old ſyſtem, in de- 
ſtructive war. Such would be the oppoſite effects in the 
operation of the ſame ſpecific ſum, circulating within 


. 2, 00, ooo In 18 34* 4,500,008 


dur own iſtand, upon the arts of peace; or laviſhed 
amongſt diſtant regions, in the profecution of ima- 
ginary glory, external dominion, and fallacious 


channels of commercial monopoly. 
Unhappily, the preſent ſituation of. government, 


and that deſtructive body, the India company, afford 


no flattering proſpect that any arguments tending 
to the abridgment of the national finances will pro- 
duce the deſired effect. A deduction of facts; a 
ſtatement of poſitive grievances, and the expedi- 
ency of redreſſing them, however, excite the atten- 
tion of ſome readers towards a people, whole life is 


one continued ſtruggle, and whoſe patience is neatly 


exhauſted. e 
Suppoſing, therefore, that government ſhould not 
be inclined to delegate the internal affairs of Seot- 


* This ſuppoſition is ſtrongly ſupported by a comparative view 
of the exports to Scotland, between the years 1697, and the union 
In 1707, which upon an average, amounted only to . 65,345 an- 
nually, From this it appears that the exports between 1707 and 
1775, have increaſed thirty-fold. And, it may be ſuppoſed that 
the money ſpent by Scottiſh nobility and gentry refiding in Eng- 
nd, within the fame period, hath increaſed in the proportion of 

ve to one, b 


land 
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land in the manner now ſuggeſted; but deſirous, at 
the ſame time, to give every poſſible relief conſiſtent 
with the abilities of the ſtate ; in that caſe, a general 
reviſal of the civil policy of the kingdom, though 
leſs efficacious than the former propoſal, would be 
productive of eſſential benefits to every claſs of 
people. A OST | 


For this purpoſe a committee of enquiry might 


be appointed, from the convention of the royal 
boroughs, to take into conſideration the ſtate of the 
kingdom, beginning with thoſe objects which re- 


quire immediate notice, as the fiſheries, and inland 


navigation ; the linen and cotton manufactures in 
all their branches; the unproductive exciſes or duties, 
which it would be expedient to aboliſh, and the re- 


gulation of taxes partially impoſed on that part of 


the united kingdom. 

It would require a whole volume to enumerate, 
bring forward, and explain the various objects 
which await the attention of a committee thus ap- 
pointed; and, as public ſpirit begins to- revive 
amongſt the inhabitants of North Britain, we enter- 
tain a hope that this ſeaſon of peace will be appro- 
priated to theſe great purpoſes. We are the more 
confident in theſe expectations, from the confide- 
ration that the age is more enlightened reſpecting 
the relative operations and effects of commerce. 


Writers of the firſt abilities have lately exploded that 


contracted fyſtem which impoveriſhed the diſtant 


branches to aggrandize and enrich the centre: and, 


if we may judge from the very favourable conceMNons 
made to the American ſtates, and to Ireland, it 
would ſeem, that government hath happily adopted 


the ſame generous ſentiments. A conſcientious re- 


gard to the common rights of mankind knows ns 
diſtinction of country, or local fituation. Neither 
13 it politic. From favours partially conferred, of 


durdeng injudiciouſly impoſed, ariſe commotions, 
tt! revolt, 
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revolt, and civil war; while an equal diffuſion 
of benefits, protection, or redreſs, ſuited to caſes 
and circumſtances, is government founded on the 
ſure baſis of philoſophy, and politieal wiſdom; prin- 
ciples inſeparably connected, by the Ruler of the 
univerſe, for the benevolent purpoſe of uniting all 
the various parts of empire in one common intereſt. 

The half-ftarved Highlander, inured to the in- 
clement ſeaſons, and barren heaths of the 58th 
degree, is an improper object of taxation; but he 
ſupplies his country, and its ſugar iſlands, with fiſh ; 
takes upon him the toils of war; repoſes himſelf, , 
after the fatigues of the day, upon a bed of ſnow ; 
and is always prepared to renew the march, or the 
attack, with freſh vigour. While, on the other 
hand, the opulent citizen of the 5 ſt degree, is 
unqualified for ſuch exerciſes ; but he contributes 
liberally to the revenue, ſupplies the ways and 
means, ſupports the credit of the ſtate, and the 
honour of the nation. Thus every denomination 
ol ſubjects furniſh their quota to the general ſtock 
of commerce, revenue, ſtrength, or defence, and 
have an equal claim to the notice of government. 
Faving thus attempted to ſtate the relative ſitua- 
tion of the various branches which compoſe the 
Britiſh empire in general, and the two Britiſh king- 
doms in particular, with a view to that ſyſtem of 
policy which ſeems. to be the moſt —- and 
moſt conducive to the benefit and ſecurity of the 
whole; I ſhall cloſe this part of the ſubject in the 
words of certain writers, whoſe diſtinguithed repu- 
tation, unanimity of ſentiment, and thorough 
knowledge of the true intereſt of their country, fully 
eſtabliſh the poſitions which I have been endea- 
vouring to enforce. 

Mr. Arthur Young. © Had the millions, and tens 
of millions, which have been expended on the ori- 
ginal ſettlement and ſubſequent protection of the 


colonies, been laid out on the melioration of E ne 
land, 
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land, this kingdom world have had at preſent dou- 
ble the quantity of cultivated lands, and double 


the number of uſeful inhabitants. 


Dean Tucker. © Suffice it to obſerve, that the 


wars of Euro * for theſe 200 years laſt paſt, by the 


confeſſion o 


of the contending powers employed their ſubjects 


in cultivating and improving ſuch lands as were 


clear of all diſputed titles, inſtead of aiming at 
more extended poſſeſſions, they had conſulted both 


their own and their tne wi s greatneſs, much more 
the victories of a Cat, or 


efficaciouſly than al 
an Alexander. 


The Dean, after enumerating the true principles 


and real cauſes of our increaſe of trade ſince the re- 


volution, proceeds thus: Now all theſe things 
co-operating together would render any country 
rich and flouriſhing, whether it had colonies or 
not: and this country Mm particular would have 


found the happy effects of them to a much greater 


degree than it now doth, were they not counter- 


acted by our luxury, our gambling, our frequent 
ruinous and expenſive wars, our colony-drains, 
and by that ill-gotten, and ill-ſpent wealth, which 


| - was obtained by robbing, plundering, and ſtarving 


the poor defenceleſs natives of the Faſt-Indies. 
A ſpecies of villainy this, for which the Engliſh 


language had not a name, till it adopted the word 


naboinr. 12 


Lord Sheffield. © Fiſheries, cet trade, and 
northern voyages, produce hardy and intrepid ſea- 


men; African and Indian roynges deſtroy W 


and debi ilitate more. 

It ſhould never be the policy of England to 
give a particular encouragement to ſedentary fiſh-- 
erics, at the diſtance of zooo miles, as they inter- 


2 


all parties, have really ended in the 
advantage of none, but to the manifeſt detriment of 
them all : ſuffice it further to remark, that had each 
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fere ſo much with the fiſheries carried on from the 
coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
« The fiſh from New-England, and the country 
adjacent, cannot be put in competition with the her- 
rings ſent in great quantities from Scotland and 
Ireland ; nor ſhould any regulation be made likely 
ro affect this nurſery for ſeamen, which may be 
greatly increaſed with proper attention. 
« If any thing like policy is preſerved in this 
nation, we ſhall have ſhip-building in every port 
and creek of Britain and Ireland, by the encourage- 
ment which we ought to give every fiſhery, and to 
every art connefted with navigation. 
Nothing can be more impolitic, at leaſt in a 
commercial nation, than a fondneſs for foreign 
dominions, and a propenſity to encourage diſtant 
_ colonization, rather than to promote domeſtic in- 
duſtry and population at home. The internal trade 
of Great Britain is much greater than its external 
commerce. The beſt cuſtomers of the manufac- 
turers of Britain are the people of Britain. 
« Europe has been long wild and extravagant in 
looking towards America for every thing ; "fortu- 
nately for France, ſhe failed there, but in her pur- 
ſuits loſt more glory than ſhe had attained elſewhere 
during a century, Spain has been impoveriſhed, 
and 1s much reduced below what ſhe was before ſhe 
ſuffered from her American deluſions. England 
furvives; and it is to be hoped will ſurvive her 
American misfortunes; that ſhe will learn wiſdom 
from what has happened; and that ſhe will no- 
longer fquander her riches heedleſsly at a diſtance, Wi 
and out of her reach. Britain may have the good i 
fortune to fee her fiſheries ſurpaſs thoſe of the rejt of WW 
the World, and to raiſe jive ſeamen of the beſt and 
hardieſt kind for one ſhe does now,” 
The Biſhop of Landaff having, in his ſermon be- 
fore the houſe of lords, put the moſt favourable 
conſtruction upon the preſent ſtate of public affairs, 
ſums 


ſums up the whole, in the following muſical 
language. * 5 i oe VO 
ce But great and happy as we are, there is much 


the attempt of making us greater and happier: 
and we ſincerely pray to God that all parties may 
be diſpoſed to do this, not by ſacrificing public 
confidence to private animoſity ; the ſtability of 


power; not by indulging a proud propenſity to 


war; not by proſecuting unjuſt views of commer- 
cial monopoly, or territorial conqueſt, in diftant 


{ures 


* 4 wiſh,” ſays the Biſhop, © I. could conſider our acquiſi- 
tions in Aſia as compenſating our loſſes in America; but they 
have been obtained, I fear, by unjuſt force, and on that account 


3 ſagacity to foretell, that the natives will pay their tri- 
ute with reluctance; that it will be expended in the maintenance 
of the ſtanding army by which it muſt be collected; that our 
enemies in Europe, jealous of the refources which we ſhall ſtand 
a chance of deriving from Aſia, will endeavour to counteract all 
our projects of intereſt and ambition, and to make that country 
another America to this nation. | | 

The Eaſt India company hath ever been obnoxious to the people 
of this kingdom ; inſomuch, that in the reign of king William, 
petitions were preſented from various parts of the country for its 
diſſolution. The houſe of commons alſo addreſſed the king to 
the ſame purpoſe ; but, ſays a hiſtorian of that period, “ thoſe 


and the proſecution of the affair began to languiſn. 


known, but Kill it is contended, | 

1. That the India trade is a valuable nurſery for ſeamen, ''— 
To this pre poſition it hath already been obſerved, that theſe very 
diſtant and ſultry voyages are the deſtroyers of that claſs of men. 


merce, and will enrich the kingdom by the magnitude of its ex- 
ports and imports.— The exports to India, till we became poſ- 
&iled of the territorial revenue of that country, confifted chiefly 


room left for thoſe whom it may concern to make 


government, to ſelfiſh or ambitious ſtruggles for. 


embrace the firſt favourable opportunity of regain- 
ing our glory, as it 1s called, -by the renewal of 


countries ; * but by taking the moſt prudent mea- 


I cannot think that they will be uſeful to us. It requires little 


who had been the moſt warm in detecting abuſes ſuddenly cooled; 


The abuſes of the company's ſervants in latter times are well 


2, The trade to India is the grand channel of Engliſh com- 
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ſures at home, to heal our diviſions, and amend 


our morals ; for the ſtrength, foreign and domeſtic, 


of every nation upon earth, muſt ultimately, under 
God, 


\ 
of ſpecie for the purpoſe of completing. the inveſtments or cargoes 
ſent from thence to England. 


The following periodical ſtatements of the value of goods ex- 


ported thither fince the commencement of the preſent century, 
compared with our exports to Holland, Germany, and Spain, are 


extracted from Sir Charles W hitworth's Commercial tables; ; viz. 


we exported in | . 
To India. Holland. Germany, Spain. 

1700 126,697 . 1,765,951 029,997 610,912 
1710 126,319, 2,071,300 975,803 215,935 
1720 , $3,011 1,916,112 7060, 224 499,324 
1739 1355484 1,766,526 1,092,490 777,949 
1740 281,751 1,754,204 1,091,001 101,035 
1750 508, 654 2,204,095 1,255,872 1,793,075 
1700 1,161,070 1,784,442 3 1,048,222 
7 451397. 43873-8009 bah: Se 


The exports to Portugal uſed formerly to treble thoſe to India; 
and Flanders hath of late equalled, if not exceeded, the Whole 
eaſtern commeres. Thus our in: ercourſe with ſeveral kingdoms 
of Europe is incomparably ſuperior to that of India, and without 
any expence to government. 

3. The Eaſt India trade produces a gonſider able revenue, and 
is conſequently a great fupport to the ſtate.— This is the charm 
which hath long influenced the Britiſh councils, and from. which 
we may partly trace. the diſmemberment of our empire, and the 


preſent embarraſſed ſituation of the kingdom, It is well known 


that the cargoes of tea ſent to America with a view to ſerve the 
India company, and clogged with a duty of three pence per pound, 
renewed thoſe commotions which, terminated in the loſs, of that 
empire. For this alſo, we permit the company to pour into theſe 
kingdoms whole cargoes of muſlins, callicocs, dumities, ſhawls, 
hankeen, china ware, and other Aſiatic manufactures, to the great 
injury of our merchants and traders, and by which · 200, oo0 Work- 
ing people are deprived of their natural right. It hath alſo been 
alledged by many, that the heavy exciſes laid, time after time, 
aer Britiſh printed cottons, and linens, originate in Leaden-hall 
reet 

Admitting this to be a groundleſs ſurmiſe, it is, however, be- 
yond a doubt, that our Oriental connections have, in a yeneral 
view, proved extremely prejudicial to the honour and intereſt of 
this nation. And it would ſeem, that | the only means * 
lab 
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God, depend on the union, and on the number 


of its inhabitants, and its happineſs on their 
VIRT UE.“ oy 1 oh 


that country may be rendered really and permanently ſerviceable 
to government and the community, would be, to regulate its 


commerce by a general prohibition of all manufactures, of what- 
ever denomination, that interfere with thoſe of Great Britain ; while 


the raw materials, and other articles, the natural produce of Aſia, 


as indigo, filk, faltpetre, ſpices, drugs, tea, and diamonds, would 
{till enable the company to carry on a reſpectable, ſure, and pro- 
fitable trade, and to reſtore their credit and their honour, without 
prejudice to India, or their native country. 


338 A VIEW OF 


* HRT 0b: ga) S. , 


INCLUDING THE | : 


HEBRIDE, ORKNEY, AND SHETLAND 
BEANUS, 


Diviſions and Face of the Country. 


COTLAND admits of two grand diviſions, the 


Lowlands and the Highlands. 


The firſt diviſion comprehends the countries ſouth- 


ward of the Forth, with the eaſtern coaſt, as far 
north as Inverneſs. In this diviſion the language, 
manners, and dreſs of the people, are nearly the 
ſame as in England. This is alſo the moſt fertile 
and improved part of the kingdom, wherein are fitu- 
ated the towns of any note; the ſeats of manu- 


factures, commerce, and navigation, as before de- 


ſcribed. 

The ſecond diviſion remains to * conſidered; 
comprehends the weſt ſide of the kingdom, from * 
tire to the Pentland Firth, with the Hebride Iſles; alſo 
the interior parts of Scotland, from the Firth of 


Clyde, Loch' Lomond, and Loch Tay northward; 


and here the people ſpeak the Erſe or Gaulic lan- 


guage, dreſs in the antient Roman manner, and have, 


— 


till of late years, lived almoſt in a ſtate of nature. 
The face of the country, in this diviſion, exhibits 
| ont 
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one great maſs of rugged mountains, appearing in 
all manner of directions, covered on the ſides with 
heath or natural woods, and on the higheſt ſummits 


with everlaſting ſnow. Theſe mountains are ſepa- 


rated from each other by vallies, ſtraths, or glens ; 


and, in ſome places, by narrow deep chaſms, dark- 


ened with timber, through which the united tribu- 


tary ſtreams of the ſurrounding mountains roll, 
with great impetuoſity, till they \ vent themſelves in 


ſome inland lake; but more frequently in the capa- 


cious bays formed by the Atlantic, on one fide; or 


the Britiſh ſea, on the other ſide of the iſland. 

The Hebrides, or Weſtern ifles, are about 300 in 
number, above 40 of which are inhabited. In extent, 
colle&ively, they are nearly equal to Wales; they 
cover almoſt the whole weſtern coaſt of Scotland, 
and are ſuppoſed, from the beſt calculations, to con- 
tain from 50 to 60,000 people. The language, man- 


ners, dreſs, and face of the country are ſimilar to thoſe 


of the oppoſite coaſt of the continent, but the timber 
hath been completely exhauſted. 


Names of Number of Produce, excluſive of grain, hemp, 


the Iſlands. People. flax, roots, cattle, Gieep, fiſn, fowl, 
3 and kelp. 
*Ilay 7000 Lead, and ſome ſilver ; iron- 


ore, marle, lime-ſtone, and 


ſhell ſand. 

Jura 1200 Iron-ote and late. | 

*Tirey 1700 Marble, and flint ſtones. 

Col 1090 ES 

Mull 5000 An appearance of coal on the 

„ 
*Liſmore 1500 Compoſed entirely of lime- 
„ 

Sky 15,000 Fine variegated marble, free- 
ſtone, lime- ſtone, marle, iron- 
ore, and clays for earthen 

ware. 

Raaſay 900 Freeſtone, 
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Lewis M,̃arble, fine red clay, co- 
ral and coralline. 
ers, Theſe iſlands form a chain 
North Uiſt near 140 miles in length 
Benbecula # 5,000 from north to. ſouth, 


. South Uiſt | They lie from 34 to 57 
Barra miles due weſt from 
Waterſay 1 the mainland of Scot- 


Biſhops Iſles } land. The channels by 
TE which they are ſeparat- 
The ſtars denote thoſe ed, at low water, are ſo 
iſiands which are the moſt ſhallow as to give them 
fertile. the appearance of one 
; iſland, and from this 
_ circumſtance, they are uſually called the Long and. 
Their ſhores are one continued fiſhery, and their 
commodious bays * give ſhelter to the ſhipping of 
all nations who navigate theſe northern ſeas. 
The leſſer iſlands, which lie between the Long 
Ifland and the mainland, are chiefly,, 

Giga, Colonſa, Rum, Canay, Scalpa, and Rona, 
The celebrated Icolmkill and oro on the coaſt 
of Mull. 

Kerrera, Seil, Lung, Shuma, &c. on the coaſt of 
Argyleſhire, and abounding in ſlate. 

Beſides the above-mentioned Hebride iſlands, 

lying beyond the Peninſula of Cantire, there are ſeve- 
ral iſlands on this ſide of the Peninſula, within the 
Firth of Clyde, which may be called the Little He- 5 
brides, viz. Arran, Bute, the two Cumbras, Lam- 
laſh, Sanda, and the remarkable Craig of Ailſa; the 
whole inhabited by about 12,000 people, who are 


D particularly thoſe on the eaſtern hide, which penetrate between 
the openings of a lofty ſhore of rock, The weſt fide is in general 
a ſandy level, where the ocean hath made, and is ſtill making, 
great depredations. It hath gained four miles upon South Uiſt, as ME 
appears by the remains of buildings now overwhelmed with water. 
Perſons of the laſt age, remembered to have fiſhed from the win- 5 
dows of a church which is now at the Giſtance of two miles from 
the land, 1 
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admirably qualified for the fiſheries, and all the 


branches belonging thereto. 


The Diſtreſſes of the Highlands. 


Such being the natural ſtate of the Highlands, 
the only parts capable of agriculture are the vallies 
or glens around the baſes of the mountains; and 
theſe vallies having the ſun for a few hours only, 
vegetation advances ſlowly, and the harveſts are 
always late. The climate is equally diſcoufaging 
to the purpoſes of huſbandry. The ſpring is bleak 
and piercing; the ſummer is cold and ſhort; the 
autumn,, from the beginning of Auguſt, deluged 
with rains; the winter long and tempeſtuous. Dur- 
ing the latter ſeaſon, the people are cut off from all 
communication with the Low Countries, by deep 
beds of ſnow, impaſſible torrents, pathleſs moun- 
tains and morafſes on the one fide; by long and 
impracticable navigations on the other. © 

To theſe accumulated diſcouragements of nature, 
are added the oppreſſions and ill-judged policy of 
many proprietors of thoſe ſterile regions, far beyond 
their natural value, were they even in hands more 
capable to improve them. Where both foil and 
climate conſpire againſt the raiſing of grain in any 
conſiderable quantity, and where there are no mar- 
kets, poſſibly within the diſtance of fiity miles, for the 
{ale of corn and the leſſer articles of huſbandry, the 
farmer turns his attention chiefly to the grazing of 
a few cattle and ſheep, as the means whereby he ex- 
pects to pay his rent, and ſupport his family. If, 
therefore, his farm hath been raiſed at the rate of 300 
per cent. while the price of cattle hath ſcarcely ad- 
vanced 100, this method of improving eſtates, as the 
proprietors term it, furniſhes a high-ſounding rent 
roll, extremely pleaſing to human vanity, but which, 
being founded upon oppreſſion, injuſtice, and folly, 
hath hitherto proved fallacious and humiliating, to 


all thoſe who have perſevered in the cruel expe- 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, the ſituation of theſe people, 
inhabitants of Britain! is ſuch as no language can 
deſcribe, or fancy conceive, If, with great labour 
and fatigue, * the farmer raiſes a ſlender crop of oats 
and barley, the autumnal rains often baffle his ut- 


moſt efforts, and fruſtrate all his expectations; and 


inſtead of being able to pay an exorbitant rent, he 


ſees his family in danger of periſhing during the 


enſuing winter, when he is precluded from any poſ- 
ſibility of aſſiſtance elſewhere. \ 
Nor are his cattle in a better ſituation : in ſum- 


mer they pick up a ſcanty ſupport amongſt the 


moraſſes, or heathy mountains; but in winter, when 
the grounds are covered with ſnow, and when the 
naked wilds afford neither ſhelter nor ſubſiſtence, the 
few cows, ſmall, lean, and ready to drop down 


through want of paſture,are brought into the hut where 


the family reſides, and frequently ſhare with them 
the ſmall ſtock of meal which hath been purchaſed, 
or raiied, for the family only; while the cattle thus 
ſuſtained, are bled, occaſionally, to afford nouriſh- 


ment for the children, after it hath been boiled, or 


made into cakes. 


* This deſcription alludes to the country in general, and adaifts | 


of exceptions, in regard to the foil of the vallies, and ſome of the 


iſlands and ſhores, as ſhall be ſpecificd more fully in another place, 


Inſtead of the plough, the farmers, in many parts, uſe the 


ſpade, partly through neceſſity, ariſing from the irregularity of 


the ſurface, and partly from antient cuſtom. The rainy ſeaſon 
commences about the firſt of Auguſt, and continues, with little in- 
termiſſion, till November. When, therefore, the corn is cut down, 
which is performed by hooks, a number of ſheaves are piled toger 
ther, and thatched on the top. In the firſt interval from rain, the 
thatch is taken off; and the ſheaves, if dry, are carried to the 
barn. This laborious work is repeated until the whole crop hath 
been thus ſecured. Againſt all inconveniencies ariſing from rains, 
the duke of Argyle hath erected a very extenſive, and lofty build- 
ing, with open floors, and other vents, to dry the corn immediately 
after it is cut down ; and which, at the ſame time, prevents the 
ſtraw from heating, Other gentlemen have adopted the ſame 
plan, though on a ſmaller ſcale, and was this very neceflary im- 
provement more general in that country, ſome thouſand bolls 


might be ſaved anpually, to tag diſtreſſed farmers, - - "The 
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The ſheep, being left upon the open heaths, ſeek 


to ſhelter themſelves from the inclemency of the 
weather amongſt the hollows upon the lee-fide of 
the mountains; and here they are frequently buried 
under the ſnow, for ſeveral weeks together, and in 
ſevere ſeaſons during two months or upwards, 
They eat their own and each other's wool, and 
hold out wonderfully under cold and hunger ; but 
even in moderate winters, a conſiderable number 
are generally found dead after the ſnow hath diſap- 
peared, and in rigorous ſeaſons few or none are left 
alive.“ | N SEP" 
Meanwhile the ſteward, hard preſſed by letters 
from the gaming houſe, or Newmarket ; demands 
the rent in a tone which makes no great allowance 
for unpropitious ſeaſons, the death of cattle, and 
other accidental misfortunes ;—his honour's wants 
muſt at any rate be ſupplied, the bills muſt be duly 
negotiated, = | AN 

Such is the ſtate of farming, if it may be ſo 
called, throughout the interior parts of the High- 
lands; but as that country hath an extenſive coaſt, 
and many iſlands, it may be ſuppoſed that the in- 
habitants of thoſe ſhores enjoy all the benefits of 
= their maritime ſituation. This, however, is not the 
= caſe: thoſe gifts of nature, which in any other 
commercial kingdom would have been rendered 
ſubſervient to the moſt valuable purpoſes, are in 
Scotland loſt, or nearly ſo, to the poor natives, 
and the public. The only difference, therefore, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the interior parts, and 
thoſe of the more diſtant coaſt, conſiſts in this; that 
the latter, with the labours of the field, have to 
encounter, alternately, the dangers of the ocean, = 
and all the fatig Wt navigation. 8 f 

To the diſtreſſing circumſtances at home, as | 
ſtated aboye, ney difficulties and toils await the | 

* In the north of England the farmers diſcover the ſheep, when ö 


W 1 | ] 
Der the ſnow, by means gf ſpaniels, who upon coming to the ſpot ; 
nere the ſheep are buried, ſcrape the ſnow with their teet. 
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devoted farmer when abroad. He leaves his famlly 
at the commencement of the winter fiſhery in Octo- 
ber, accompanied by his ſons, brothers, and fre- 
quently an aged parent, and embarks on board 
a ſmall open boat, in queſt of the herrings, 
with no other proviſions than oatmeal, potatoes, 
and freſh water; no other bedding than heath, 
twigs or ftraw ; the covering, if any, an old ſail.“ 
Thus provided, he ſearches from bay to bay, 
through turbulent ſeas, frequently for ſeveral weeks 
together, before the ſhoals of herrings are diſco- 
vered. The glad tidings ſerve to vary, but not to 
diminiſh, his fatigues. Unremitting nightly la- 
bour (the time when the herrings are taken), pinch- 
ing cold winds, heavy ſeas, uninhabited ſhores 
covered with ſnow or deluged with rains, contri- 
bute towards filling up the meaſure of his diſtreſſes; 
while, to men of ſuch exquiſite feelings as the 
Highlanders generally poſſeſs, the ſcene which 
awaits him at home does it moſt effectually. 
Having realized a. little money amongſt country 
purchaſers, he returns with the remainder of his 
capture, through a long navigation, frequently 
amidſt uncealing hurricanes, not to a comfortable 
home and a chearful family, but to a hut compoſed 
of turf, without windows, doors, or chimney, en- 
vironed with ſnow, and almoſt hid from the eye by 
its great depth. Upon entering this ſolitary man- 
ſion, he generally finds a part of his family, lying 
upon heath or ſtraw, languiſhing through want, or 
epidemical diſeaſe ; while the few ſurviving cows, 
which poſſeſs the other end of the cottage, inſtead 
of furniſhing further ſupplies of milk and blood, 


*The Highland dreſs, lately reſumed, is extremely uſeful to 
theſe people when on board, as well as in the field. The plaid 
contains ſundry yards of worſted ſtuff, which the Highlander 
wraps ſeveral times round his body, and lies down to fleep amidſt 
all inclemencies of weather; his only comfort a little whiſky, and 
2 pinch of ſnuff, : 


demand 
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demand his immediate attention to keep them in 


exiſtence. 12 
The ſeaſon now approaches when he is again to 
delve and labour the ground, on the fame flender 


proſpect of a plentiful crop, or a dry harveſt, The 


cattle which have ſurvived the famine of the winter, 


are turned out to the mountains; and, having put 
his domeſtic affairs into the beſt ſituation which a 


train of accumulated misfortunes admits of, he re- 


ſumes the oar, either in ſearch of the ſummer her- 


ring, or white fiſhery, If ſucceſsful] in the latter, 
he ſets out in his open boat upon a voyage (taking 
the Hebrides and the oppoſite coaſt at a medium 
diſtance) of 200 miles, to vend his cargo of dned 


cod, ling, &c. at Greenock or Glaſgow, * The 


produce, which feldom exceeds twelve or fifteen 


pounds, is laid out, in conjunction with his com- 
panions, upon meal, and fiſhing tackle; and he 


returns through the ſame tedious navigation. 
The autumn calls his attention again to the field; 


the uſual round of diſappointment, fatigue, and 


diſtreſs awaits him; thus dragging through a 
wretched exiſtence, in the hope of ſoon arriving in 
that country where the weary ſhall be at reſt. 
Many other circumſtances might be repreſented 


in this picture of human miſery, of which I ſhall 


at preſent mention only two. In time of war, thoſe 
who engage in the fiſheries are indiſcriminately 
preſſed, without the ſmalleſt regard to caſes or cir- 
cumſtances, however diſtreſſing to the unhappy 
victims and their ſtarving families; while others, 


The largeſt fiſh are generally taken off Barra, a part of the 


Long Ifland, about 200 miles from Glaſgow. When a boat ar- 


res, the town bell is ſent round, the people flock to the quay, 
and the fiſh are immediately purchaſed at one ſhilling each. Were 
ten times that quantity brought to Glaſgow, and the other trading 
tou ns on the Clyde, they would ſind a ready market, to the mutual 
benefit of all parties; but this cannot happen until the paſſage 


ran, ſhortened by the propoſed canal acroſs the Peninſula of 
antire, 
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who travel from the moſt remote parts, without 
money or proviſtons, to earn 3o or 40 ſhillings in 
the Lowlands by harveſt work, are often decoyed 
into the army, by ſtratagems which do no credit to 
the humanity of the age. 
Theſe virtuous but friendleſs men, while endea- 
vouring, by every means in their power, to pay 
their rents, to ſupport their wives, their children, 
their ag ed parents, and in all reſpects to act the 
part of honeſt, inoffenſive ſubjects, are dragged 
away they know not where to fight the battles of 
nations who are inſenſible of their merits, and to 
obtain victories of which others are to reap the ima- 
ginary benefits. 55 5 Ab 
The aged, the ſick, and the helpleſs, look in 
vain for the return of their friends, from the voyage 
or the harveſt. They are heard of no more. La- 
mentations, cries, and deſpair, pervade the village 
or the diſtrict. Thus deprived of their main ſup- 
port, the rent unpaid, the cattle fold or ſeized, 
whole families are reduced to the extremity of want, 
and turned out, amidſt all the inclemencies of the 
winter, to relate their piteous tale, and to implore 
from the wretched, but hoſpitable mountaineers, a 
little meal or milk, to preſerve their infants from 
periſhing 1n their arms. ES Tb 
In this fituation they wander towards, the Low- 
lands,“ happy to find ſhelter at night from the chil- 
ling winds, driving ſnow, or inceſſant rains, in ſome 
_ cavern or deſerted cottage ; ſtil} more happy, if 
chance hath provided their lodging with a. little 
ſtraw or heath, whereon to lay their almoſt lifeleſs 


* The Highland poor have of late become ſo numerous in the 
Lowlands that ſome towns poſitively refuſe them admittance, 
„We are eat up, ſay they, with beggars. Thus the poor crea- 
tures, eſpecially women, children, and old people, are driven 
from place to place, as nuiſances in jociety, and unworthy of ex. 
iſtence, though they require nothing more than the coarſeſt gifts of 
nature, Which Britons in general would ſpurn at, 
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amidſt all the calamitous viciſſitudes of life. 
Such is the hard lot of the great body of the peo- 


lected by government ; forſaken, or oppreſſed by 
the gentry ; cut off, during moſt part of the year, 
by impaſſible mountains, and impracticable naviga- 


tions, from the ſeats of commerce, induſtry, and 


plenty; living at conſiderable diſtances from all 
human aid, without the neceſſaries of life, or any of 
thoſe comforts which might ſoften the rigour of 


their calamities; and depending, moſt generally, 
for the bare means of ſubſiſtence, on the precarious 
appearance of a veſſel freighted with meal or pota- 
toes, to which they with eagerneſs reſort, though 


often at the diſtance of fifty miles. Upon the whole, 
the Highlands of Scotland, ſome few eſtates ex- 


his admiration. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the reſentments 


opportunity, againſt thoſe, who, inſtead of labour- 
ing to mitigate their diſtreſſes, were daily adding 


new opprefſions; till having, by thoſe means, deſo- 


lated whole diſtricts of the country, the deluſion 
vanithed, and they found themſelves under the 


ſhameful neceſſity of purchaſing cattle and ſheep to 


graze the deſerted heaths. 5 
This humiliating circumſtance was facilitated by 
an event which their penetration had not foreſeen. 


The Highlanders, who had ſerved in the American 
war, being, by royal proclamation, entitled to ſet- 


tlements in that extenſive country, were deſirous 


that their kindred and friends ſhould partake of 


their good fortune. Some tranſmitted their ſenti- 
ments by letters; others, returning from thence to 


Pay a farcwell vifit to their native land, delivered 


their 


infants, the conſtant objects of their firſt attention 


ple who inhabit a fifth part of our iſland. Neg- 
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cepted, are the ſeats of oppreflion, poverty, famine, 
anguiſh, and wild deſpair, exciting the pity of every 
traveller, while the virtues of the inhabitants attract 


of human nature ſhould burſt forth, upon the firſt 
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| huts, the objects of derifion, without the common 


dur families comfortably maintained. 


Whether ſituated upon the continent, or amongſt the 


themſelves. Whole groups of men, women, and 


ports,“ and with ſuch determined reſolution, that 


mendation a ſnuff box. Upon finding their flight thus interrupted 


ſword, piſtol, or ſpurs, upon a ſmall horſe, and in the midſt of uninka- 


i H e Of 


their opinions perſonally, and all agreed in their 
encomiums upon the new world. They exhorted 
their countrymen to exchange their barren heaths 
for the boundleſs plains of America ; they declaimed 
upon the ſoftneſs of the climate, the fertility of the 
foil, the abundance of proviſions, the exemption _ 
from taxes; the opulence, eaſe, and luxury of the 
people. | args e 
Theſe alluring deſcriptions had the defired effect 
upon the imaginations of men naturally warm, and 
impatient of injuries. The Highlanders now firſt 
began to look on their native country with con- 
tempt, and upon their oppreſſors with indignation, 
—Shall we, ſaid they, remain in theſe miſerable 


neceſſaries of life, or the proſpect of better times? 
No! we will depart to the great country beyond 
the ocean, where our labour will be rewarded, and 


Such was the language, and ſuch the diſpoſition 
of the oppreſſed, the much-injured Highlanders, 


Hands. In vain did the landlords uſe the moſt per- 
ſuaſive arguments, offering terms, which formerly 
would have been gladly accepted. The hcroic ex- 
ploits of their anceſtors, the antiquity of the clan, 
the reſpect for the chiet, no longer held the people 
in fetters. They began to think, and to aft for 


children, paſſed in continual ſucceſſion, to the fea 
thoſe 


* In my journies through the Highlands, J often met families or 
bodies of people travelling to the ports. They generally edged off 
the road, and hurried along as if ſny of an interview; which, upon 
the other hand, I was equally deſirous to procure, though I neither 
could ſpeak the erſe, nor was furniſhed with that infallible recom- 


not by a hoſtile or dangerous force, but a fingle indiv;dual, without 


bited 
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thoſe who could not pay for their paſſage, ſold 
themſelves: to the captains who were. to tranſport 
them to the new world; and were, by theſe cap - 
tains, re- ſold upon their arrival at the intended ports. 

The Americans beheld this inundation of Britons 
with aſtoniſhment, - mixed with contempt of that 
government, which thus permitted a continued 


drain of its inhabitants; while the looks, the de- 


jection, the poverty, and the tattered - apparel of 


' theſe, unhappy wanderers, touched their feelings, 
and called forth the exertions of humanity. They 


could ſcarcely believe, that a people, whoſe valour 
they had ſo recently extolled, whom Wolfe admired, 
and whom Chatham applauded, ſhould be reduced 
to the ſad alternative of periſhing at home, or em- 
barking with their families, on a voyage of 3000 


bited wilds, he who could ſpeak the beſt Engliſh ſtept forth, with 
2 a dejected countenance, while his companions, and eſpecially the 
children, ſeemed to remain in eager ſuſpence. The motive of theſe 


interviews, led to enquiries reſpecting the hiſtory of the people, 


the cauſes of their emigrations, the ſtate of their finances, and their 


notions of the country to which they were going. They repre- | 


ſented their diſtreſſes with great feeling, moſt generally in tears; 
and with a* ſtrict regard to truth, as appeared in the uniformity 
of the accounts delivered by different companies, ftrangers to one 
another, © O fir, we dinna leave our kintra without reaſon, great 
reaſon indeed, fir. Sometimes our crops yield little more than the 
the ſeed, and fometimes they are deſtroyed with rains, or dinna 
Ttpen ; but ſome of our lairds mak nae allowance for theſe mis- 
fortunes, They ſeize our cattle, and all our furniture; leaving 
us haething but the ſkin, which would be of nae ſervice to them. 
They are not Highlandmen—ſo greedy, fir—but God will judge 


between them and us, in his own gude time. O fir, can you tell 
us ony thing about the kintra of America—they ſay poor fok may 


get a living in it, which is mair than we can get in our parts. We 


ee driven, fir, with our poor bairns to a far land. We are beg- 


ing our way to Greenock, and all our clothes, fir, are on our 
acks, as you fle. God forgive our oppreſſors who have brought 
us to this paſs. We are ſtrangers in the Lowlands ; could you ad- 


= Ye us, ür, how to mak our bargain with the captain of the ſhip t 


hey ſay that thoſe who have no money to pay for their paſlage, 


| = mult ſell themſelves to the captain. This is our caſe—Q fir, what 


T age we done—but it is God's willblefled be his holy name. 
anch was, and fuch is at this. day, the language of unmerited 


5 ; GUilireſs in many parts of the Highlands. 
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was not long before thoſe very men became the in- 


have been greatly depopulated, except thoſe diſtricts 


ports of America, and prohibited, under fevers 
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miles, upon the hope of finding that relief i in 6 
ſtrange land, which — native and highly favoured 
ifland had denied them. lt 

Thus, what Britain loſt, America gained 3 and it 


voluntary inſtruments of puniſhing the neglect of 
2 country, which hath within itſelf the means of 
ſuſtaining a more numerous population. 

It is difficult to aſcertain what diſtricts have fuf. 3 
fered moſt by emigration ; but certain it is, that 
between 1763 and 1775, above 30,000 people 
abandoned their habitations, beſides great numbers 
from the Lowlands; and there is reaſon to believe, 
that in a few years more, the whole Highlands would 


under the paternal care of an Argyle, an Athole, 2 
Breadalbane, and a few other patriotic chieftains. 
But while the rage of emigration was thus depopu- 
lating the north, an order "of congreſs ſhut up the 


penalties, all intercourſe: with Great Britain. To 
this ſingular event, more than to the foſtering hand 

of government, is owing the detention of thoſe peo- 
ple, whole n ſituation hath been the ſub» 
. of the foregoing pages; and whom to reſtrain at 


ome by ſuitable encouragement, will be the ſubject 
of what follows. 


Te Manners of the Highlanders in former Times. 


When a barren country is ſuffered to remain in: 
Kate of nature, without arts, manufactures, or com- 
merce, the inhabitants, impelled by the irreſiſtible 
demands of hunger, ſeize the cattle, and ſome- 
times the corn of the more fertile plains, which 
they conſider as lawful prey, without ever reflecting 
on the diſtreſſes, which they thereby bring on the 
injured proprietors. 

To ſuch cauſes were owing the frequent irruption 
of armed Highlanders upon the Low Countries, !0 
which they proved a continual terror, notwithſtand 

ing all the ſpirited efforts of the Scottiſh princes i 
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check their predatory inroads, Their mountains not 
affording them the means of ſubſiſtence, and being 
utterly unacquainted with the arts of civil life, they 
partly lived by plunder and the ſpoils gf the unpror 
tected frontiers. . Having concerted the plan of 
operations, they iſſued forth in the night time, ſlept 
amidſt the heaths and rocks through the day, and 
thus reaching the ſcene of action, while mankind 
\ were at reſt, they drove off the cattle and ſheep into 
the defiles and labyrinths of the mountains, far be- 
yond the reach of purſuit, with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, or perſonal ſaſetyc%ꝶ n E 
Thoſe habits having been handed down from 
father to ſon, were conſidered as laudable induſtry, 
the incumbent duty of the young and the brave, 
the atchievements of valour, by which lovers re- 
commended themſelves to the favour of their mif- 
treſſes; and ſo far were the Highlanders from hav- 
ing any idea of criminality in ſuch practices, that 
_ prayers were made to heaven for ſucceſs to, every 
intended enterprize, and for the ſafe return of thoſe 
who were to embark in them. The parent who 
could not beſtow much dowry with his daughter 
upon her marriage, conſoled the bridegroom with the 
produce of the next full moon, and thus he por- 
tioned off his family. F . e 
Such were the manners and modes of life in the 
Highlands, ſo late as the year 1748, when the le- 


* Theſe irregularities were not, however, nniverſal in later 


eimes. The eſtates of Argyle, Breadalbane, Athole, Gordon, Sun- 
. derland, and other great proprietors, were plundered equally with 
thoſe of the Low Countries. | a | | 
A Rob Roy, Glengyle, and other petty lairds, countenanced theſe . 

. Practices amongſt their tenants, in order to extort a contribution from 
1 their neighbours, on pretence of protecting their cattle. They 
; collected their tribute annually in money and meal, and were re- 
. markably faithful to their engagements. | | 
" SE + © The law hath come the length of Roſsſnire, faid one 

+ neighbour, by way of news, to another; O ho! replied he, 

3 jf G . , | . P 

= od doth not ſtop it, you will ſoon have it nearer home. | 
0 mw clan had, however, laws of their own enacting, to which they | 
; Ba umplicit obedience. Theſe laws were few and general, and 

1 ongly mark the ſimplicity of rude ages. ere 
9. * giſlature 
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giſlature wiſely diſſolved the moſt obnoxious feudal 
tenures, broke the authority of the chieftains over 
their vaſſals, and veſted the produce of the forfeited 
eſtates in truſtees, for the eſtablihment of charity 
ſchools, and civilizing the people. The beneficial 
effects of theſe meaſures greatly exceeded the ex- 
pectations of thoſe who had propoſed them; inſo- 
much that, throughout the annals of mankind, 
there is ſcarcely an inſtance of a great body of peo- 
ple having been reclaimed ſo rapidly, from bar- 
bariſm to inoffenſive, peaceable ſubjects. The 
tranſition was almoſt inſtantaneous, and ſtrongly 
marks the diſcernment and good ſenſe of the inha- 
bitants, as well as the pious, indefatigable labours 
of the few clergymen who were appointed, upon 
very ſlender ſalaries, to reclaum their manners, to 
ſuperintend their morals, and to enforce, by precept 
and example, obedience to divine and human laws, 
Thus far, the legrflature were entitled to the tri- 
bute of applauſe ; but after having made a ſucceſsful 
beginning in the great work of provincial refor- 
mation, they at once abandoned the Highlanders, 
civilized indeed, but otherwiſe in a more diſtreſsful 
fituation than while under the immediate controul 
of their chieftains. No villages, magazines, or 
harbours were formed, or manufactures introduced, 
by which the people might be uſefully employed, 
and a permanent, valuable colony eſtabliſhed. Suc- 
ceeding adminiſtrations have ſeen, and a@know- 
ledged, their fidelity and importanee ; but have 
taken no effectual ſteps to meliorate their diſtreſſes, 
to reconcile them to their inhoſpitable ſhores, to 
give protection to the injured, bread to the hungry; 
employment to the induſtrious ; nor hath the ſmalleſt 
Tay of hope been held out, whereby they might ex- 
pect to ſee better days. On the contrary, it ſeems 
to be a political maxim with many perſons, that the 
Highlands of Scotland are to be conſidered merely 
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3 When this part was firſt printed, in 1782, no Wea fd had 
been propoſed or ſpoke of, by government, or in parliament, fe- 
ſpecting the Highlands, and the fiſheries, 
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as 2 nurſery for ſoldiers and ſeamen ; that the inha- 


bitants, formed admirably by nature for the fatigues 
of the campaign and the ocean, are to be employed 
in theſe capacities alone, as the occaſions of the 
ſtate may require; and that, to facilitate the buſi- 


neſs of recruiting, it is expedient to keep them low:. 


But as every plan of policy which 1s founded upon 
wrong principles, muſt ſooner or later defeat its own 
purpoſes, ſo hath government ſeen itſelf nearly de- 
prived of thoſe men who were thus devoted to ſtar- 
vation, at home; or to fall by the ſword, abroad. 


The Character of the modern Highlanders, and their 
Qualiſications for the Arts of civil Life, as well as 

thoſe of War. e 91 oo” 4550 

The Highlanders have in all ages been renowned 
for bravery and fidelity, in the cauſe which they 
eſpouſed: ſtrongly attached to their families, their 
chieftains and country, for whom they braved all 
dangers, and endured every kind of hardſhip. At 
preſent that barbarous ferocity, which was the off- 
ſpring of feudal inſtitutions, is completely extin- 
guiſhed; while their native valour, and military 
character, remain unimpaired. They are intelli- 
gent, hoſpitable, religious, inoffenſive in their man- 


ners, ſubmiſſive to ſuperiors, temperate, frugal, 


grateful, obliging, honeſt, and faithful. A man 
may travel in perfect ſecurity from one extremity of 


By the Highlands to the other, without taking any 


precaution whatever in defence of his perſon or pro- 
perty. * Wherever he goes, he meets with a civility, 
modeſty, and hoſpitality, which would do' honour 
to the moſt poliſhed nations; wherever he repoſes 


aa confidence, he diſcovers an attachment and 


diſintereſted readineſs to oblige, which more opulent 
lubjects, can ſcarcely conceive in idea. Theſe qua- 
lities are the univerſal theme of travellers of what- 


* BOY k . 83 | * 
There is not a murder committed in the Highlands once in 
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of Scotland.“ | 
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ever nation, who have lately viſited the Highlands 


To ſum up the whole, they are a hardy, brave 
race of men, equally qualified for the domeſtic, the 
naval, and military line; nor is there an inſtanee 


The character of the Highlanders may, by ſome perſons, bs 


conſidered as too flattering : I have been twice r them fince 


it was firſt printed; and, upon reviewing it over and over, I can» 
not, in juſtice, retrench a ſingle word. It is the language of 


truth, inſerted as a memorial of virtues which do honour to the 
| preſent age, and worthy of imitation by poſterity. a 


Intrepidity.—In rapid marches and ſadden attacks, the High- 


landers are unequalled. During a long march, a regiment of theſe 


men keeps up with the cavalry. If a diſtant coaſt is invaded, or 
a poſt in danger, the Highlanders are collected at an hour's notice: 
they ſet off, and continue their march with incredible ſwiftneſs, 
leaving all other troops, panting and breathleſs, far behind. The 
French tremble at the fight of them, calling out, the Engliſh lions! 
- Fidelity, —The fidelity of the Highlanders would appear inere- 
ible to Chriſtians and Philoſophers of more happy climates, 
were it not fully authenticated by: the experience of many ages, 
Among a variety of inſtances, the following may be depended upon: 
Hector Mackintoſh having, in 1527, carried fire and {word Fg 
the lands of the Murrays and Ogilvies, fled immediately from the 
hand of juſtice; 200 of his followers were hanged, and ſuch was 
their fidelity, even in a bad cauſe, that, though each of them was 
ſeparately offered his pardon, if he would difcover where Hector 
was ſkulking, | 2h all of them rejected the condition, and ſub- 
mitted to their fate. | 8 | 3 

A more ſtriking inſtance of their fidelity happened after the bat. 
tle of Culloden, when the young Pretender found ſafety during 
five months amongſt theſe people, though perſonally known to 


Tome hundreds of the loweſt ranks, and a ren ard of thirty thou- 


fand pounds had been offered to any perſon who would deliver | 


| him up. Two perſons of the name of Kennedy, not only rejected 


this immenſe ſum, with diſdain, but alfo hazarded their lives in 
collecting proviſions and linen for the uſe of the prince, while the 
Highlands, and the Hebride ifles, were over-run with ſoldiers in 

urtuit of him. * . 
Huſpitality.—“ Kindneſs and hoſpitality poſſeſs the people of 
theſe parts. We ſcarce paſſed a farm but the good woman, long 


| before our approach, ſallied out and ſtood on the road fide, 


holding out to us a bowl of milk or whey.” Pennant. 5 

Lit need not, I fappoſe, be mentioned, that in countries #0 
little frequented as the iſlands, there are no houſes where traveller 
are entertained for money, He that wanders about theſe wild 
either procures recommendations to thoſe whoſe habitations le 
rear his way, or, when night and wearineſs come upon him, takes 


'#he chance of general hoſpitality. If be finds only a cottage; Ie 


1 
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amongſt them, of cowardice, treachery, of flinch- 
ing, during all the dangers and fatigues of the pre- 
ſent and former wars, wherein they have borne a a 
conſiderable ſhare. © I truſted, exclaimed Lord 
Chatham in parliament, to the mountains of the 


north, to carry on the moſt extenſive war in which 


England had ever been engaged.” This was the 
declaration of the ableſt, moſt impartial, and di{- 
intereſted miniſter of the age ; one who had pene- 
tration to diſcern, candour to acknowledge, and 


| honeſty to reward real merit: whoſe elevated mind 


knew no diſtinction of country or people; no nar- 
row partialities; but, in every reſpect, was emi- 
nently qualified for the great purpoſes of uniting, _ 


more cloſely, this wide extended empire; by a ge- 


nerous diffuſion of reciprocal benefits and privileges, 


throughout the various branches of which it was 


compoled. | 3 9 145 
Till the days of that great man, the intrinſic 
value of the Highlanders, like the diamond in the 
mine, remained in obſcurity; ſome obſtructions re- 
moved, they ſhone forth at once a tractable, uſeful 
people, who might one day prove a conſiderable 
acquiſition to the commerce, as well as the internal 
ſtrength of Britain. 3 
Such being the character, manners, and import- 
ance of the Highlanders, in their civilized ſtate, a 
minute review of their country and ſhores properly 
follows. Should theſe be found irreclaimable, or 


incapable of anſwering any valuable purpoſe to the 


inhabitants, and the community at large, it would be 
humane, and alſo good policy in government, to 
open an aſylum, in ſome other part of the iſland, 
tor the overflow of theſe truly valuable people, in- 


can expect little more than ſhelter ; for the cottagers have little 
more for themſelves; but if his good fortune brings him to the 
relidence of a gentleraan, he will be glad of a ſtorm to prolong his 
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if ſtead of driving them, by hundreds, acroſs the 
9 Atlantic ocean. 

On the contrary, ſhould the 300 iſlands" of the 
Hebrides, thoſe within the Firth of Cl yde, and the 
extenſive: line of coaſt upon the mainland, their ny-< 
merous bays, lakes, and rivers, be found capable 
of 'being rendered the bulwark of our iſland; oh 
that fide the great nurſery of hardy ſeamen and 
ſoldiers, to defend our ſettlements abroad; the 
chief repoſitory of fiſh, to ſupply the wants of the 
labouring people, and to extend the ſcale of com- 
merce, navigation, and ſhip-building ; ſhould theſe, 
and other objects, prove the certain conſequence 
of parliamentary attention, it is to be hoped that 
$ government will take that buſineſs into conſidera- 
3 tion, before America {hall again open a door for 
I the diſſatisfied, from all parts of Britain, but more 
4% eſpecially for theſe hitherto neglected Mountaineers. 
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Comparative State of the Highlands, and the Northers 
Countries of Europe, in reſpec of T OWNS, Commerte, 
and Navigation. 


If we take our ſtand at the ſouth- A extremity 
of Cantire, and look northward along the double 
3 coaſt of the continent, and the Hebride iſlands, to- 
4 wards Cape Wrath, we ſhall perceive no tow ns, mar- 
kets, ſtorehouſes, granaries, manufactures, commerce, 
or ſhipping of any ſort.“ If we extend the view 
from Cape Wrath to Dungſby-Head, the eaſt en- 
trance to that F irth, and on thence ſouthward to 


* A few herring buſſes, and the village of Serolideey 1 in Lewis 
excepted, where * Dutch families had been ſettled, but were 
unfortunately driven away during the Dutch wars in the laſt cen- 
tury. Thete i duſtrious people, during their ſhort ſtay, extended 

the fiſheries, and eſtabliſhed a petty nayigation, both of which 
have been kept up, in ſome degree, by the natives, who can boait 
of more traffic than the Hebride iflands united. An attempt wa Bl 
alſo made fince 1760, towards a buſs fiſhery, by the natives of the Wl 

5 v eſtern coaſts of Argylcihure, but which tailed thr ough the {ame 
br cauſes that ruincd the bus fiſhery in general. 
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the Firth of Cromarty, we ſhall perceive à few 
places, dignified indeed with the high-ſounding'ap- 
pellations of royal boroughs, but which, 1n reality, 


are nothing more than ruinous villages, exhibiting 
all the ſymptoms of decay, poverty, and diſtreſs. * 


Climate and ſoil, it hath been admitted, are 


greatly againſt that country; but this circumſtance, | 


inſtead of diſcouraging government, ought to excite - 
the moſt ſpeedy, vigorous. meaſures, towards ſuch 
objects as nature points out to be both practicable 
and expedient. 75 e ee 
Every member of the Britiſh parliament knows, 
that the countries of Europe which lie under the 
ſame latitudes as the Highlands of Scotland, and 


even beyond theſe latitudes, exhibit the ſtrongeſt 


proofs of public attention. Thoſe countries have 
generally, by dint of art, been rendered the ſeats 


of induſtry, and a happy mediocrity of fortune 


which enables the great body of the people to live 

comfortably, under ſeverities of climate, which a 

Highlander can ſcarcely comprehend in ide. 
They abound in large mercantile cities, and in 


capacious harbours; the works of incredible labour 


and expence; numerous ſhipping ; and the various 
produce of the four quarters of the globe; as 


Archangel, formerly the only port of] . : 
Ruſſia, and {till a large commercial} Neg: Min 
town, lying in — W 

Drontheim, a trading city in Norway, 63 15 

Bergen, capital of ditto, — — 60 10 

Abo, a city of Sweden, — 60 £ 

Peterſburg, capital of Ruſſia, - — 60 ©: 

Cronſtadt, the arſenal and ſtation of the} , _ 
. 


Stockholm, capital of Sweden, — 59 30 
Chriſtiana, a large trading city in Norway, 59 5 
Revel, ditto in Ruſſia, — — 59 0 


* Thcke are Wick, Dornoch, Tain, Dingwall, and Fortroſe. | 
Narva, 
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Riga, ditto in Ruſſia, lying near the 
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Narva, a large trading city in Ruſſia, ſi- 
tuated a few miles beyond the latitude % 

of Dunnet-Head, the moſt northern ( 59 . 
part of the continent of Scotland, 85 

Sottenburgh, ditto in Sweden, — 58 © 


medium latitude of the Highlands of 57 6 

Scotland. — — | 
The climate of thoſe countries admits of two 
ſeaſons only, viz. the ſummer, which begins in 
May, and ends in September; and the winter; 
which inſtantaneouſly binds up the earth in one 
continued froſt, ſhuts up the ports, and covers land 
affd water with frozen ſnow, on which all manner 
of travelling is performed by means of ſledges. In 
this ſeaſon the inhabitants dreſs in furs or ſkins, 
which, however, do not prevent the frequent loſs 
of hands or limbs, through the intenſeneſs of the 
cold.“ he 3 
It is therefore to the attention of their reſpeCtive 


governments, more than the advantages of nature, 


that ſo many commercial cities have gradually 
ariſen in the north of Europe, within the ſpace of 
a few centuries, and that places hitherto obfcute are 
daily increaſing in wealth and magnitude. 


- 
* 


With thoſe cities may be enumerated the Seven 


United Provinces, a country, which, though fitu- 


ated in more ſouthern latitudes, furniſhes no mate- 


rial articles for commerce, and ſcarcely a ſufficiency 


* © Whenever, ſays Maupertuis in his journey through the 


northern parts of Sweden, we would taſte a little brandy, the only 
thing that could be kept liquid, our tongues and lips froze to the 
cup, and came away bloc y : in a cold that congealed the fingers 
of ſome of us, and threatened us with till more diſmal accidents, 
If we opened the door of a warm room, the external air inſtantly 
converted all the vapour in it into ſnow, whirlmng it round in 
white vortexes. If we went abroad, we felt as if the air was tear 
ing our breaſts in pieces. At the beginning of June, winter yielde 

up the earth and fea ; and we prepared for our departure to Stockr 
polm, ” — 
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of grain for home conſumption. In extent of terri- 


| tory, thoſe provinces do not exceed the Hebride 


iſles, and their winters are more ſevere. But ſuch 
is the influence of an active, vigorous government, 
on manufactures, commerce, and population, that 
the Seven Provinces contain 113 cities, 1400 towns 
and conſiderable villages, and upwards of two mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Es 1 
This ſwampy country produces no raw materials 
for manufactures ; yet the inhabitants are conti- 
nually engaged in fabricating an endleſs variety of 
articles for ſale, at home and abroad. They have 
no minerals, metals, or timber ; yet their yards and 
warehouſes are ever prepared to ſupply the demands 
of Europe, and both the Indies, in thoſe articles, 
The coaſt is extremely dangerous, and the.harbours 
are few ; their ſhipping 1s however to be found in 
all the maritime parts of the world, while their 
own ports are the grand emporiums of European 
commerce. Their ſhores afford little or no fiſh for 


exportation, but they nevertheleſs foreſtall the Eu- 
ropean markets in thoſe fiſhes which are in moſt 


eſteem. . They owed their firſt riſe to the herrings 
taken on the coaſts of Scotland, which they ex- 
ported to all parts of Europe; bringing in return 
the produce + thoſe nations, and thus gradually 
became the greateſt mart in the known world. 

It is to the influence and example of theſe induſ- 
trious people, that I am enabled to give two in- 
ſtances, nearer home, of the benefits reſulting from 


= 2 proper attention to commerce and the fiſheries. 


Kirkwall, capital of the Orkney iſlands, though 
ſituated 140 miles north of the medium latitude of 
the Highlands, contains above 300 houſes, moſt of 
them built of ſtone and lime, flated, and accom- 
modated with kitchen gardens. The gentlemen 
alſo have good houſes on their eſtates, and enjoy 
molt of the conveniencies of life, in conſiderable 
zbundance. The farmers are, for the moſt part, 
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better lodged than thoſe on the continent, or the 
Hebrides. The inhabitants of Kirkwall export 
ſome grain, malt, meal, beef, butter, feathers, 
ſkins of calves, otters, and ſeals; herrings, kelp, 
linen yarn, and cloth, fine worſted ſtockings, and 


_ coarſe woollen goods. 


By means of theſe articles, they traffic with the 
Dutch, Danith, and other buſſes which frequent 
their coaſts, during the fiſhing ſeaſons, when Kirk- 
wall hath all the appearance of a continued fair, 
The inhabitants alſo carry on a petty commerce 
with Edinburgh, Newcaſtle, London, Norway, 
Hamburgh, Spain, and Portugal, thereby ſupply- 
ing themſelves with a variety of neceſſaries, and a 
{mall balance in cath. _ - 1 
One degree further north, are the Shetland ifles, 
ſtill leſs indebted to ſoil and climate. Here the 
Morteſt day does not exceed five hours, and the 
winters continue till April, during which ſeaſon the 


winds are fo high, and the ſea is fo agitated} that 


thoſe iſlands are almoſt inacceſſible for ſeveral 
months, when the natives are cut off from all inter- 
courſe with the world, Yet, even here, 1n lat. 60. 
8, and amidſt barren rocks, ſtands the town of 
Lerwic, containing upwards of 300 handſome 


| houſes, and is every year increaſing. In the neigh- 


bourhood, there are many genteel families lodged 
in ſtrong, well-built houſes, commodiouſly fur- 
niſhed, and whoſe tables are well ſupplied. Theſe 
iſlands being the great theatre of the Dutch fiſheries, 


carry on a conſiderable trade with thoſe people, 


and ſome foreign commerce, chiefly by means of 
white fiſh that abound on their coaſts. _ | 
Thus the northern rocks of the Orkney and Shet- 
land iſles, animated and inſtructed by the Dutch, 
preſume to trade with London, the Baltic, and the 
Mediterranean; while the more extenſive and ſou— 
therly iſlands of the Hebrides, and the whole weſtern 


coaſt of the continent, are not maſters of a ſingle 


manvu- 
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manufacture, or veſſel beyond the ſize of a fiſhing 
biiſs. The Orkneys contain one provincial ſynod, 
three preſbyteries, twenty-eight pariſhes, and eigh- 
teen miniſters. In Sky, one of the Hebride iſlands, 
double the ſize of all the Orkneys, there are only 
ſeven pariſhes; and, of late, the ſlated houſes did 
not exceed three, though ſtone and lime abound 
in the iſland, and ſlate, at no great diſtance, 
As a concluſion to this comparative review, it 
may be remarked, that the town of Kirkwall in the 
Orkneys is rated higher in the tax roll, than all the 
towns of the Highlands united. 


The Produce of the Highlands by Sea and Land. 


Throughout the globe, nature ſeems to have diſ- 
tributed her favours with a very impartial hand. 
To fome parts ſhe hath aſſigned mildneſs of climate; 
to others, luxuriancy yot foil, the precious metals, 
valuable timber, or the riches of the ocean. If we 
except the frozen extremities of the earth, towards 
the poles, her gifts will be found admirably adapted 
to the various ſpecies of the animal creation, parti- 
cularly man, who holds the higheſt rank in nature, 
and who fancies himſelf entitled to the unlimited 
uſe of whatever it contains. In conformity to this 
univerſal law, thofe diſtricts of Scotland, called the 
Highlands, though little indebted to climate and 
foil, abound in riches, which put them upon an 
equality with the moſt fertile regions of the world. 
Ss Gold, ſilver, wine, filks, ſpices, and the finer 
| fruits, they have none: but the produce of the 
Highlands; of their ſeas, lakes, bays, and rivers ; 


t- may, with proper management, obtain an influx of 
h; thoſe valuable articles, and whatever is neceſſary for 
he the ſupport and comfort of life. 

u- Grain is raiſed, though at preſent with much 
n difficulty, ſufficient to maintain one third of the 
ole People; and, whenever the more fertile parts ſhall 
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be inhabited by men of property, and knowledge in 
agriculture, the harveſts will be earlier, the autum- 


nal rains partly ayoided, and that valuable article 
of life greatly increaſed. The unexpected ſucceſs 
in the Low Countries, of late years, ſhould at leaf 


induce the people in the Highlands, to try the ſame 
Experiments, * 1 


Roots, vegetables, ſalads, and common fruits, 
being leſs hurt by the rains, can be raiſed in any 


quantity; their potatoes, turnips, kale, and cab- 


bages, are more delicate and pleaſant to the taſte 
than thoſe of England. F Flax is raiſed in tolera- 
Nd. | Ys ble 


® Tt is difficult to aſcertain with preciſion, what proportion the 
fertile or improveable lands in the Highlands, bear to thoſe which 
cannot be brought into any other uſes than the raiſing plantations 


of pine and fir. | 


We ſhall therefore only attempt ſome general ſketches of thok 
diſtricts, where nature may be aſſiſted with ſucceſs and profit, to the 
reſpective proprietors, and the ftatc. 3 

duch in general are the vallies, ſtraths, and glens of the interior 
parts; the banks of the lakes and bays, of the marine parts; the 
whole weſtern ſhores of Argylethire ; thoſe of the Pentland Firth; 


the greateſt part of Caithneſs; both fides of the firth and t ver 


of Dornoch, as far as Loch Shin; Cromarty, and the whole eaſteru 
coaſt of Roſsſhire. 3 
Of the Hebride ifles, may be reckoned, Ilay, Giga, Liſmore, 


Colonſay, Tirey, South and North Uiſt, Harris; with a number 


of {mall iſles, from two to five miles in circumference. There are 
alſo ſome fertile vallies and ſhores in the great iſles of Jura, Mull, 
Sky, and Lewis. „ 
From which I cofjecture, that the improveable parts of the He- 
brides, may, collectively, amount to 700 ſquare miles, or 470,000 
ſquare acres, ſtatute meafure ; being the dimenſions of the county 
of Surry: and, if to this, we add the tracts of the mainland as above 
enumerated, the whole arable, or improveable portion of the High- 
lands of Scotland, will amount, at a moderate computation, to 
2,599 ſquare miles, or 1,600,000 {quare acres ; being the dimen- 
fions of Middleſex, Surry, and Kent, which compoſe a twentieth 
part of England and Wales, | | | 


In this calculation are included not only the plains, and what in 
called arable or meadow lands, but alſo, the riſing grounds, and 


des of the hills, which, by the preſent management, form valu- 


able ſheep walks. | 
+ The people in the Lowlands have of late years been at on 
: expe 
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ble plenty, and might he improved : Hemp 1n great 
abundance, and in high perfection. 61 : 
Small, but hardy horſes, admirably ſuited to the 
labours of that rugged country, and which require 
little ſupport. They run wild among the moun- 
tains till they arrive at a proper age for labour, 
when ſome thouſands are annually driven to the 
ſouth, chiefly to the coal-pits at Newcaſtle. * 
But the above-mentioned articles are only ſecon- 
dary conſiderations to the immenſe numbers of ſmall 
black cattle which this country ſends to the ſouth, 
ſome of them as far as London, where, after being 
fed in rich paſtures, they fell at a high price. It is 
by the breeding of cattle, that many farmers inha» 
biting the interior country are enabled, in good 
ſeaſons, to pay the high rents impoſed .on them ; 
but this ſpecies of property is, in the Highlands, ſo 
precarious, as ſametimes to involve whole diſtri 
in one general ſcene of diſtreſs, IDO? 
| Theſe indigent people are materially affected, 
whether the cattle die through want, or fall in 
their price, which is always regulated by the Eng» 
liſh markets. In either of theſe caſes, the farmers, 
(many of whom having no other refources) are 
under the melancholy neceſſity of removing elfe- 
where for ſupport. The fize and condition of the 
Highland cattle might be greatly improved, by the 
introduction of clover, rye-graſs, lucerne, and tur+. 
nips, for winter proviſion ; as lately practiſed in the 
Low Countries. 59 


expence in erecting high garden walls of ſtone and hme, vihereop 
do raiſe peaches, apricots, and other fruits, in the natural w pr 
51 


which never can be brought to any degree of perfection in that col 
. climate, or in England beyond the Trent. The fruits raiſed in 
5 Scotland wi 


th ſucceſs, are ſtrawberries, gooſeberries, currants, 
plumbs, c 


herries, pears, and in warm ſeaſons, apples of ſome 
8 though ſcarcely bearing a diſtant reſemblance to thoſe of 
Kdelex, © | | 


* There is a ſpecies of the horſe, in Barra, whoſe height at full 
age is from thirty tg thirty-ſix inches, | ; 
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The raiſing a- better breed of ſheep, hath of. lats 


years become an object of conſiderable attention in 
the Highlands, and with very great ſucceſs in the 
quantity and quality of the wool, as well as the 


ſize and condition of the ſheep. But this agreeable 


; proſpect i is checked in the reflection, that the deep; 
and ſometimes long- continued ſnows, deſtroy, upon 


an average of years, from 1 to 200,000 annually, be- 


_ Hides enfeebling, or reducing to ſkeletons, thoſe which 


ſurvive. Could any method be deviſed. for pre- 
ſerving theſe valuable animals, between the end of 


November and the beginning of March, the High- 
land mountains would become, in importance, 


nearly equal to the vallies. The ſheep only require 


ſhelter, and fitches, or turnips; of the latter, any 


quantity could be raiſed in the Highlands, and 
which, at the ſame time, would improve the ſoil. 


The. number of ſheep in Scotland, is calculated at 


3,000,000, of which one half _— be raiſed in the 


Highlands and iſles. 


The height of ſome mountains in Tibet, a bla 
country joining the Mogul empire on the north-eaſt, 
is 8000 feet above the level of the ſea and the 
height of the Andes in South America 1s 15,000 


feet. The ſheep fed on thoſe mountains Prom 


wool of the fineſt quality. 

The higheſt mountain 1n the Highlands of Scots 
land, is Thy 4200 feet above the ſea; and, in 
general, the ridges of hills in that country, do not 
exceed 2000 feet. 

The Highland mountains have alſo the A 

tage of tall heath, which ſerves inſtead of whins for 


ſhelter and other purpoſes. Argyleſhire hath of 


late years become the greateſt ſheep country in the 


Highlands; while the northern parts are chiefly 


be in raiſing black cattle. wy 
Goats are numerous in the Highlands. Alſo 
various ſpecies of deer and game. The earl of Fite 


hath a park in Aberdeenſhire, of fifteen ſquat 
| nue, 


2 bett explzin. I thall on! y pretend to ſay, that theſe different 
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miles, called Mar Foreſt, which is reſerved entirely 
for deer and game, of which there is the greateſt 


plenty and variety. 
Water-fowl, particularly ſolan geeſe, abound in 
ſuch immenſe quantities, that it is difficult to give 


credit to the accounts which have been given of 


them, by modern, as well as antient writers, who 
have viſited the Hebrides.“ 6 
7 The 


* They are thus deſcribed by the Rev. Mr. Macaulay, who was 
appointed miflionary, by the general aſſembly of the church of 


Scotland, to the ifla.id of St. Kilda, a rock of three miles in length, 


ſurrounded by ſundry leſſer ones, and fituated 18 leagues due weſt 
of the Long Iſland. | = 

« Theſe rocks are in ſummer totally covered with ſolan geeſe 
and other fowls, and appear at a diſtance like ſo many mountains 
covered with ſnow, "The neſts of the folan geeſe, not to mention 
thoſe of other fowls, are fo cloſe, that, when one walks between 
them, the hatching fowls on either fide can always take hold of one's 
cloaths, and they will often fit until they are attacked, rather than 
expoſe their eggs to the danger of being deftroyed by the fea-guils 
at the fame time an equal number fly about, and furniſh food for 
their mates that are employed in hatching ; and there are, beſides, 
large flocks of barren fowls of the different tribes that frequent the 
rocks of St. Kilda, 5 =: 
„The ſolan geeſe equal almoſt the tame ones in fize. The 
common amuſement of the herring-fiſhers ſhew the great ſtrength 
of this fowl, The fiſhers fix a herring upon a board which has a 
ſmall weight under it, to fink it a little below the ſurface of the ſea: 
the folan gooſe, obſerving the fiſh, daits down upon it perpend:cu- 
larly, and with fo much force, that he runs his bill irrecoverably 
through the board, and is taken up directly by the fiiters. 
and continue there till after the beginning of November. Before 
the middle of that month, they, and all the other ſea-fowls that are 
fond of this coaſt, retire much about the ſame time into ſome other 
favourite regions; ſo that not a ſingle fowl belonging to their ele- 
ment is to be ſeen about St. Kilda, from the beginning of winter 


The ſolan geeſe repair to St. Kilda in the month ef March, 


|. down to the middle of February. Before the young olan geeſe fly 


off, they are larger than their mothers, and the fat on their breaſts 
18 ſometimes three inches deep. Into what nn of the world 
theſe tribes of wild fowl repair, after winter ſets in, whether into 


1 the northern ocean, the native country and winter quarters of her- 


0 r in general, or into ſome other region near the ſun, or whe- 
W ther th 


W © pitural hiffory, or have converſed much with writers of voyages, 


ey be of the ſleeping kind, they who pty into tae myſteries 
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The weſtern coaſts of the continent, particularly 
the banks of the lakes, are generally fringed with 
natural woods, riſing beautifully from the ſhores, 
towards the ſummits of the mountains. Theſe 
woods are compoſed of oak, cheſnut, aſh, elder, 


elm, aſpine, hazel, larches, pine, and fir. In 
ſome parts of the interior country upon the river 
Dee, as Brae Mar, the pines are from ten to twelve 


nations of the feathered kind are tau ght to chooſe the propereſt habi- 


| tations and feeding places, and to ſhift their quarters ſeaſonably, 


by the unerring hand of God. 5 

From the account given above of the multitudes of ſea-fowls 
that ſeek their food on this coaſt, we may juſtly conclude, that there 
muſt be inexhauſtible ſtores of fiſh there. Let us for a moment 
confine our attention to the conſumption made by a ſingle ſpecies 
of fowls. The ſolan gooſe is — inſatiably voracious ; he flies 
with great force and velocity, toils all the day with very little in- 
termiſſion, and digeſts his food in a very ſhort time; he diſdains to 
eat any thing worſe than herring or mackarel, unleſs it be in a very 
hungry place, which he takes care to avoid or abandon, We ſhall 


take it for granted, that there are 100,c00 of that kind around the 


rocks of St, Kilda; and this calculation is by far too moderate, as 


no leſs than 20,000 of this kind are deſtroyed every year, including 


the young ones. We ſhall ſuppoſe, at the fame time, that the folan 
geele fojourn in theſe ſeas for about {even months of the year; that 
each of them deſtroys five herrings in a day ; a ſubſiſtence infinitely 
poor for ſo greedy a creature, unleſs it were more than half ſup- 
orted at the expence of other fiſhes. Here we have 100, oco, oco 
of the fineſt fiſh in the world devoured annually by a ſingle ſpecies 
of the St. Kilda ſea-fowls, 

« Tf in the next place it be conſidered, that much the greateſt 
part of the other tribes have much the ſame appetite for herring, 
and purſue it from place to place, in the ſeveral migrations it makes 
from one ſea to another, the conſumption muſt be prodigioull) 
great. Taking theſe into the account, and allowing them the ſame 
quantity of food, and of the ſame kind, by reaſon of their vaſt fu- 
periority in point of numbers, though their ſtomachs are conſider- 
ably weaker ; we ſee there are no leſs than 200,000,000 of he 
rings ſwallowed up every year by the birds of a very ſmall diſtri 
of rocks, which occupy ſo inconſiderable a ſpace in the Ducile- 
donian ocean. 8 850 

« Should all the articles of this account be ſuſtained, article 

which ſeem no leſs juſt than plain, and ſhould our curiolity lead us 
into a new calculation, allowing between fix and ſeven hundre 
to every barrel, it is evident that more than 430,000 barrels Ae 
annuaily carried away by ſuch creatures, ”? 
3 ſect 
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feet in circumference, and from ſixty to ninety feet 
in height, without a collateral branch ; their age, 
two centuries. A few have meaſured ſixteen feet. 
Great numbers of fine trees, of twelve and thirteen 
feet in girth, have yielded to age and ſtorms ; 
others are ſucceſſively falling to the ground. Of 
ſome trees thus blended with the ſoil, one end may 
be cut into peats, the other ſawed off and uled as 


good timber. The foreſt which produces theſe 


trees, lies at a diſtance from the ſource of the Dee, 
where no art can bring them to the river.“ 

Nor is it in natural woods only that the High- 
lands excel. While the ſturdy oak, and the hardy 
pine, wave their branches over impending preci— 
pices, deriving vigour and ſtrength from the boiſte- 


rous elements of that climate, the vallies and nar- 
row glens underneath give protection and ſuſtenance 


to plantations of a more delicate quality. 


At Taymouth, the ſeat of the earl of Braedalbane, 
there is a double row of ſtraight lime trees, whoſe 
branches, at the height of eighty feet, unite ſo 
cloſely, and with ſuch regularity, as to form one 
of the moſt magnificent arches in the world. This 
aſtoniſhing effort of nature aſſiſted by art, 1s, how- 
ever, loſt amidſt extenſive plantations, containing, 
many millions of trees of yarious ſpecies, and all in 


*The river Dee runs above yo miles due eaſt, in a ſtraight 
ine, from its ſource to Aberdeen, where it falls into the fea, after 
contributing its tribute of ſalmon to that city, and to London. 
Along its banks, and in its neighbourhood, there are many plealing 
vallies, abounding in timber, and well inhabited. Gentlemens 
leats are alſo numerous. Deer and hare are fo plentiful, and de- 
ructive to agriculture, that the tarmers kill them at pleaſure. 
The people in general have a remarkable turn for induſtry ; every 
perion, from childhood to the age of 80 or 90, is conſtantly em- 


; 5 ployed in domeſtic affairs; in ſpinning yarn, or knitting ſtockings tor 


ſale at Aberdeen, the capital of the north. Theſe circumſtances ſectn 
1 ggeſt the utility of a market town towards the head of the Dec, 
unilar to the manufacturin g, thriving towns of Huntley and Keith, 


upon the banks of the Devron, 
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the utmoſt perfection. The Tay, which glides 


gently through this valley, is almoſt hid from the 


eye, while the lofty hills on each fide exhibit a view 
which aſtoniſhes every beholder. Theſe were the 
works of the late earl of Braedalbane, who thereby 
ſet an example worthy the imitation of all thofe who 
wiſh to improve their lands, and ornament their 
country. 


Contiguous to this eſtate, is that of the duke of 


Athole, equally obligated to the two laſt proprie- 
tors, for every aſſiſtance which nature can receive 


from art. The works of thoſe illuſtrious patriots 


begin to appear ſome miles above Blair, and are 
continued, without intermiſſion, to Birnam Wood 
below Dunkeld, the whole length meafuring near 
thirty miles. In this extenſive valley, the beauti- 
ful meanders of the Tay and the Tumel, are every 
where ſhaded with exotic, as well as native trees, 
and all of them in a thriving condition, | 

Thus, in a country where nature hath denied the 


means of ſucceſsful agriculture, that kind parent 


points out to the inhabitants a progreſſive, inex- 
hauſtible ſource of wealth, which cannot be injured 
by unpropitious ſeaſons, the events of war, or the 
revolutions of empire. Nor doth it require the 
expence, and labour, ſo neceſſary for the raiſing 
of thoſe ſcanty crops of oats and barley, which 
neither enr:ch the landlord, nor ſupply the wants 
of the tenant. On the contrary, a gentleman fe- 
lets the moſt barren tracks of his eſtate ; rocks, 
ſands, gravel, and other waſte grounds, unfit for 
agriculture or grazing. On theſe wilds he plants 
firs, pines, and larches; which, at the expiration 
of thirty years, are uſed for various purpoſes, and 
when arts and commerce ſhall be introduced into 
theſe parts, the value will be trebled, as appea!s 
from recent inſtances in the neighbourhood of trad- 
ing towns, where trees of this age have _ 

| rom 
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each, 

Few gentlemen in Scotland are unacquainted with 
the value of that ſmall ſpecies of oak, which grows 
ſpontaneouſly upon the hills and rocks. The bark 
ſupplies the tanner, the net, and ſail-maker; the 
wood is conſumed in various works of glaſs and 
metal, and is alſo extremely proper for making red 
herrinzs. Theſe oaks are cut down every 20 or 25 
years. The price is regulated by the demand; and 
the demand, by the progreſſive ſtate of arts, manu- 
ſactures, and commerce, in theſe kingdoms : con- 
ſequently the value of this timber is continually 
advancing, inſomuch that a wood, which would 
bring only . 1000 twenty-five years ago, now ſells 
at {.1500. The oaks allowed to come to a more 
advanced age, are uſed in the building of buſles 
and coaſters. . e 1 | 

This branch, therefore, opens a new field of action 
to all thoſe who have wiſdom to avail themſelves of 
it. By thus attending to ſuch objects as nature 
Wy dictates to be both practicable and profitable, the 


| Highlands will become an immenſe foreſt, enrich- 
ing the landlords, and giving employment to the 
WE bitherto ſtarved commonality, in the various occv- 
: W pations of encloſing, planting, cutting down, peel- 
ning the bark, fawing, and tranſporting both timber 
and bark to diſtant markets. 6. 
II is well-known that Norway, a country bound 
„ vp in froſt and ſnow nine months in the year, 
roads many veſſels annually with maſts, planks and 


5 deals, the produce of the fir. 

n In England, the full grown oak, and other tim- 
der, conſtitute a conſiderable portion of the landed 
to Property of that kingdom, The leſſer timber is 
'; told in faggots or by the cart-load, and uſed for a 
d- arlety of purpoſes. The large trees, many of 


v: which bring five pounds and upwards, are conveyed 
LS *? I © 3 qs 
m che capital and elſewhere, by an incredible num- 
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from one ſhilling and ſix-pence, to three ſhillings 
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ber of barges which navigate the rivers and canals, 
beſides the cargoes ſent coaſtways. 
But theſe ſupplies, though great, are far from 
anſwering the demands of a kingdom, whoſe villa— 
ges are rifing to the magnitude of cities, and where 
the ſhipping is continually upon the increafe. * The 
foreſts of the Baltic, Poland, Germany, and North 
America, load ſome hundred ſhips annually for the 
Britiſh ports, though burthened with inſurance and 
high freight, which muſt unavoidably enhance the 
price. F Here therefore the produce of the Scottiſn 
mountains and vallies will always find a good mar- 
ket, and an inexhauſtible vent, Inſtead of a petty 
traffic from one iſland to another, in little open 
boats, 


* Slip building in England would have been carried to a fill 
12 greater extent, had we not found a pcwerful rival in North 
$i | America, which we encouraged in the growth of the materials, 
the purchaie of their ſhips, and allowing them a free trade with the 
Weſt Indies, Of 679 veflels which were required to tranſport 
the great Weſt Indian cargo of 1772 to Britain, much more than 
two thirds had been built in our colonies. To fo great an extent 
had we reſigned the moſt uſeful of all our manutactures to our 
coloniſts, contrary to the remonſtrances of the wiſeſt men of ther 
time. We have been ſuſhciently ſolicitous about the manufactures 
of wool, of hats, and of iron, in the colonies ; but we have cared 
little, during the laſt century, for the more important manufac- 
ture of ſhips. This had been a melancholy remark, were it not 
that we derive conſolation from reflecting, how much the public Wa 
wiidom may convert misfortunes into benefits. We may now re 
gain the buſineſs of ſhip-building to no ſmall extent, which out en 
imprudent kindneſs had given away: Our ſafety requires, that ve 
ought to retain every advantage, which a ſignal A. e has hap- 
pily thrown in our way. Mr. Chalmers's Opinions on intereſtiig 
Subjects of Public Law and Commercial Policy; arifing from Ame 
rican Independency. See allo, Lord Sheffield's Obſervations on the 
Commerce of the American States, 

+ The timber imported from Holland, Hamburgh, and the 
Baltic, comes chiefly from the interior parts of Germany, Poland, 0 
and Ruſſia, by means of large rivers, and is become both ſcarcefI bas 
and dearer of late years, as appears from the report of fund? Wa 
merchants and ſhip-builders, to the houſe of commons. The coaſts 
Ainerica begin alſo to feel a ſcarcity of timber; what we now receſe 
trom that country is brought down the rivers in floats to the pts 
from whence there is a voyage of 3000 miles. All theſe circum 

- ſtances are in favour of Britiſh timber, The Scots build their butles 
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boats, theſe weſtern ſhores, as ſoon as the propoſed 
canals ſhall be opened, will contribute their quota 
to the ſupply of the capital, in timber, flate, lead, 
and fiſh; while that city will, 1n return, ſupply the 
neceſſary wants of thoſe ſhores ; thus opening new 
channels of commerce and navigation to the mutual 
benefit of individuals, and giving, at the fame 
time, additional ſtrength to the Britith navy. | 
Copper hath been diſcovered in the Highlands of 
Scotland; iron-ſtone is found in many places; and 
lead mines have long been wrought with ſucceſs. 
Some iſlands, as Eſdale, and others in its neigh- 
bourhood, are compoſed entirely of ſlate, of which 
many cargoes are exported ; beſides quarries through 
the interior parts of the main land, which, from 
the want of commerce and towns, cannot be brought 
into ute,” 1475 ROE 
The iſland of Liſmore, eight miles in length, is 
one continued rock of lime-ſtone, Roſsſhire and Su- 
therland abound in mountains of marble reſembling 
the Parian ; but this treaſure is of no benefit to the 
proprietors, on account of the diſtance from water 
carriage, and the almoſt uninhabited ſtate of thoſe 
remote regions. Fs 
PFreeſtone, granite, marle, ſilver fand, ſhells, kelp, 
potters clay, fullers earth, and fern, are common 
throughout the Highlands. hoes 8 
Rivers and inland lakes are extremely numerous in 


;. EX 


% 


r = . . | | 
. 84 the Highlands; they contain ſalmon, trout, char, 
- YE <<15, poans, and other delicate fiſhes; and, as it is 
Vell known that fiſh may be tranſported from one 


country to anather with ſucceſs, theſe lakes might be 
rendered of ſtill greater utility. The Chineſe pedlars 
carry on ſuch buſineſs throughout the various provin- 
Ces of that extenſive empire. | 

In Switzerland, a country reſembling Scotland in 
1 the magnitude of its mountains, and the number of 


and coaſters chiefly with Welch timber, which is extremely proper 
tor their purpoſe. Many cargoes have been had from that coun- 

try fince the late peace, of which the landholders feel the benefit, 
beſides the giving employment to the poor natives. 
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its freſh-water lakes, there are one or more towns on 
each; and, ſays biſhop Burnet, it is generally com- 
puted, that an eighth part of the inhabitants live by 
the produce of their fiſhing. Mr. Ray obſerves, that 
in the lake of Zugh, rey of is not very conſiderable, 
there are at leaft fifty different ſpecies of eatable fiſh, 
all in great plenty, and ſome of the moſt delicate forts, 
ſuch as trout, grayling, char, perch, and others, moſt 
of which had been brought thither from diſtant parts. 
But all the above enumerated articles, though they 
might be rendered extremely favourable to commercial 
purpoſes, are loſt in the compariſon with the riches 
of the ſeas which environ the Highlands of Scotland. 
Through the openings, between the baſes of the 
mountains, flows the great Weſtern Ocean, in various 
directions, forming one continued ſucceſſion of bays 
and lakes, from five to forty-five miles within land; 
which, with the ſounds and channels formed by the 
Hebride iſlands and the banks interſperſed upon 


theſe ſhores, contain the greateſt repoſitory of fiſh 


hitherto diſcovered in any part of the known world, 
and of excellent qualities. The moſt uſeful are turbot, 
cod, ling, hake, tuſk, ſturgeon, HERRINGS, whitings, 
haddocks, ſkait, ſoals, phinocs, mackarel, ſalmon, 
trout, char, pike, eels, and poans; various ſpecies 
of ſnell-fiſn, as lobſters, oyſters, crabs; alſo all kinds 
of cetaceous fiſh, from whales of every denomination 
down to the grampus ; ſeals, ſea-dogs, and other 
amphibious animals, which 1 the caverns, in 
great abundance. 

Of all theſe fiſhes, the herring is the mot i impor- 
tant, not only on account of the incredible ſhoals_ 
which annually preſent themſelves in the Scottiſh ſeas, 
but alſo their ſuperior quality, in thoſe parts, as ap- 
pears from the deſcriptions given of them by Sir Wal- 

ter Raleigh, Sir William Monſon, and other writers 
of the laſt and-preſent century. 
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oy Diſs 


AE ocean is the great receptacle of fiſhes. It 
hath been thought by ſome, that all fiſh are 
naturally of that ſalt element, and that they have 
mounted up into, freſh water by ſome accidental mi- 
gration. A few ſtill ſwim up rivers to depoſit their 
ſpawn; but of the great body of fiſhes, of which the 
ſize is enormous, and the ſhoals are endleſs, thoſe all 
keep to the ſea, and would quickly expire in freſh 
water. In that extenſive and undiſcovered abode, 
thouſands reſide, whoſe manners are a ſecret to us, and 
whoſe very form is unknown. The curioſity of 
mankind, indeed, hath drawn ſome from their depths, 
and their wants many more : with the figure of theſe, 
at leaſt, he is acquainted ; but for their purſuits, mi- 
. Erations, ſocieties, and manner of bringing forth, 
theſe are all hidden in the turbulent element that 

protects them, | | 
The number of fiſh to which we have given names, 
and of the figure, at leaſt, of which we know ſome- 
thing, according to Linnæus, are above 400. Thus, 
| tO 
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to appearance, the hiſtory of fiſh is tolerably copious; 
but when we come to examine, 1t will be found that 
of the greateſt part of theſe we know very little, 
Thoſe alis, ſingularities, or Advantages, that 
render animals worth naming, till remain to be diſ- 
covered. 
Moſt fiſh offer us the ſame Giver form ; ſharp at 
either end, and ſwelling in the middle; by which 
they are enabled to traverſe the fluid which they in- 
inhabit with greater celerity and eaſe. That pecu- 
liar ſhape which nature hath granted moſt fiſhes, we 
endeavour to imitate in ſuch veſſels as are deſigned 
do fail with the greateſt fwiſtneſs ; however, the pro- 
greſs of a machine moved forward in the water by 
human contrivance, 1s nothing to the rapidity of an 
animal deſigned by nature to reſide there. Any of 
the large fiſh overtake a ſhip in full fail with great 
eaſe, play round it without effort, and outſtrip it 
with pleaſure. Every part of the body ſeems ex- 
erted in this diſpatch; the ſins, the tail, and the 
motion of the whole back-bone, aſſiſt progreſſion; 
and it is to that flexibility of body, at which art can- 
not arrive, that fiſhes owe their great velocity. 
The chief inſtruments in a fſh's motion, are the 
fins; which, in ſome fiſh, are much more numerous 
than in others. A fiſh completely fitted for ſailing, 
is furniſhed with, at the leaſt, two pair; alſo three 
ſingle fins, two above and one below. Thus equipped, 
it migrates with the utmoſt rapidity, and takes voy- 
ages of 1000 leagues in a ſeaſon. But it does not 
always happen that ſuch fiſh as have the greateſt 
number of fins have the ſwifteſt motion; the ſhark is 
thought to be one of the ſwifteſt Wieder. yet it 
wants the ventral or belly fins; the haddock does 
not move ſo ſwift, yet is completely fitted for 
motion. 
But the fins ſerve not only to affiſt the animal in 
progreſſion, but in riſing or ſinking, in turning, or 
even leaping out of the water. To anſwer theſe 


purpoſes; 
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purpoies, the peCtoral fins ſerve, like oars, to put 


the animal forward: they are placed at ſome little 


diſtance behind the opening of the gills; they are 
generally large and ſtrong, and anſwer the fame pur- 
poſes to the fiſh in the water, as wings do to a bird 


in the air. With the help of theſe, and by their - 


continued motion, the flying-fiſh is ſometimes ſeen 
to riſe out of the water, and to fly above an hundred 
yards; till, fatigued with its exertions, it is obliged 
to ſink down again. But the tail, which in ſome 
fiſnes is flat, and upright in others, ſeems the grand 
inſtrument of motion: the fins are but ſubſervient 
to it, and give direction to its great impetus, by 
which the fiſh ſeems to dart forward with ſo much 
veloeit7. 

The ſenſe of touching, which beaſts and birds 
have in a ſmall degree, the fiſh, covered up in its 
coat of mail, conſiſting of- various ſubſtances, can 
have little perception of. The ſenſe of ſmelling, 
which 1n beaſts 1s ſo exquiſite, and among birds 1s 
not wholly unknown, ſeems given to fiſhes in a very 


moderate proportion. Of taſting, they ſeem to 


make very little diſtinction; the palate of moſt fiſh 
is hard and bony, and conſequently incapable of 
the power of reliſhing different ſubſtances. Hear- 
ing, in fiſhes, is ſtill more imperfect, if it be found 
at all. Seeing, ſeems to be the ſenſe fiſhes are poſ- 


ſeſt of in the greateſt degree; and yet even this 


ſeems obſcure, if we compare it to that of other 
animals. e 


From all this, it appears how far fiſh fall behind i 


terreſtrial animals in their ſenſations, and conſe- 
quently in their enjoyments. Thus nature ſeems to 
have fitted theſe animals with appetites and powers 
of an inferior kind; and formed them for a ſort of 
paſſive exiſtence in the obſcure and heavy elements 


to which they are conſigned. To preſerve their own 


exiſtence, and to continue it to their poſterity, fill 
up the whole circle of their purſuits and enjoyments; 
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to theſe they are impelled rather by neceſſity than 
choice, and ſeem mechanically excited to every 
fruition. Their ſenſes are incapable of making any 
diſtinctions; but they drive forward in purſuit of 
whatever they can ſwallow, conquer, or enjoy. 

A ceaſeleſs deſire of food ſees to give the ruling 
impulſe to all their motions. This appetite impels 
them to encounter every danger; and indeed their 
rapacity ſeems inſatiable. Even when taken out of 
the water, and almoſt expiring, they greedily ſwal- 
low the very bait by which they were allured to de- 
ſtruction. Some that have very ſmall mouths feed 
Upon worms, and the ſpawn of other fiſh : others, 

whoſe mouths are larger, ſeek larger prey; it mat- 

ters not of what kind, whether of another or their 
own. Thoſe with the largeſt mouths purſue almoſt 
every thing that hath life; and often meet each 
other in fierce oppoſition, when the fiſh with the 
largeſt ſwallow comes off with the victory, and de- 
vours its antagoniſt, 

Thus are they irritated by the continual deſire of 
ſatisfying their hunger; and the life of a fiſh, from 
the ſmalleſt to the greateſt, is but one ſcene of hoſ- 
tility, violence, and evaſion. But the ſmaller fry 
ſtand no chance in the unequal combat; and their 
uſual way of eſcaping, is by ſwimming into thoſe 
ſhallows where the greater are unable, or too heavy 
to purſue. There "they become invaders in turn, 

and live upon the ſpawn of larger fiſh, which they 

find floating on or near the ſurface of the water; 
yet there are dangers attending them in every place. 
Even in the ſmallows, the muſcle, the oyſter, and 
the ſcallop, lie in ambuſh at the bottom, with their 
ſhells open, and whatever little fiſh inadvertently 
approaches into contact, they at once cloſe their 
ſhells upon him, and devour the impriſoned prey 
at their leiſure. 

Nor 1s the purſuit of fiſhes, like that of terreſtial 
animals, confined to 2 ſingle region, or 3 

| effort: 
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effort: ſhoals of one ſpecies follow thoſe of another 
through vaſt tracks of ocean, from the vicinity of 
the pole even down to the equator. Thus the cod, 
from the banks of Newfoundland, purfues the whit- 
ing, which flies before it even to the ſouthern 
ſhores of Spain. The cachalot, a ſpecies of whale, 
is ſaid, in the fame manner, to purſue a ſhoal of 
herrings, and to ſwallow hundreds in a mouthfu}.- 
This may be one cauſe of the annual migration 
of fiſhes from one part of the ocean to the other ; 
but there are different motives, which come 1n aid 
of this alſo. Fiſhes may be induced to change the 
place of their reſidence, for one more ſuited to 
their conſtitutions, or more adapted to depoſiting 


their ſpawn. 1 8 I. 

All forts of fiſh, a few of the larger ones excepted, 
multiply their kind, ſome by hundreds and ſome by 
millions. There are ſome that bring forth their 
young alive, and ſome that only produce eggs : the 
former are rather the leaſt fruitful ; yet even theſe 
are ſeen to produce in great abundance. The vi- 
viparous blenny, for inſtance, brings forth 2 or 300 
at a time, all alive and playing round the parent 
= together. Thoſe who exclude their progeny in a 
| 3 more imperfect ſtate, and produce eggs, which they 

2 are obliged to leave to chance, either on the bottom 
at the edge of the ſhore, or floating on the ſur- 
face of deep water, are all much more prolific ; and 
ſeem to proportion their ſtock to the danger there is 
of its conſumption. Of theſe eggs thus depoſited, 
ſcarce one in an hundred brings forth an animal: 
they are devoured by all the leſſer fry that frequent 
the ſhores; by aquatic birds near the margin, and 
by the larger fiſh in deep water. Still, however, 
there are enough for ſupplying the deep with inha- 
bitants : and, notwithſtanding their own rapacity, 
and that of the fowls of various tribes, the numbers 
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that eſcape are ſufficient to relieve the wants of a } 
very conſiderable part of mankind. Indeed, when we ; 


conſider 
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conſider the numbers that a ſingle fiſh is capable of 
producing, the amount will feem aſtoniſhing, 


Among other writers, Mr. Harmer hath inveſti- 
cated this ſubject with uncommon attention; and 
the following table gives the reſult of his enquiries. 
The weights he uſed were avoirdupoiſe, and he 
reckoned 437% grains to an ounce. See Phil, 


Tranſ. vol. 57, for 1767, art. xxx, page 280. 


Abſtra# of the Table. 
1 Weight ; 5 | 
Fi.” Weight. ſpaw 3 Fecundity. Time 
. O2. dr. Grains, „ 
ep 24 8 2571 203109 April 4. 
Cod-fiſh ——— 12540 3686760 Dec. 23. 
Flounderz4 4 2200 1357400 Mar. 14. 
Herring 5 10 480 36960 Oct. 25. 
Lobſter 36 O 1% © 41000 ACT. . 
 Mackarelis o 12234 546681 June 18. 
„„ 7655 28323 April 5. 
TTF 49304 April 25. 
Prawn (127 grains) ——— 3806 May 12. 
Roach 10 612 361 815866 May 2. 
Shrimp (39 grains) 7 68079 May 3. 
SMmen. '-.2 © 1495 38271 Feb. 21. 
Son ' 14 '$ $424 100362 June 13. 
Tench 40 0 — 383252 May 28. 


Such an amazing increaſe, if permitted to come 
to maturity, would over-ſtock nature, and even the 
ocean itſelf would not be able to contain, much lels 
to provide for the half of its inhabitants, But two 
wiſe purpoſes are anſwered by this amazing increale 
it preſerves the ſpecies in the midſt of numberleſs 
enemies, and ſerves to furniſh the reſt with a ſuſte- 
nance adapted to their nature. | s 

All fiſhes, except the whale kind, are entirely di- 
veſted of thoſe parental ſolicitudes which ſo ſtrongly 
mark the manner of the more perfect terreſtrial al 

; mals. 
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mals. They have different ſeaſons for depoſiting 
their ſpawn; ſome, that live in the depths of the 
ocean, are ſaid to chooſe the winter months; but, in 
general, thoſe with which we are acquainted, chooſe 
the hotteſt months in ſummer, and prefer ſuch water 
as is ſomewhat warmed by the beams of the ſun. 
They then leave the deepeſt parts of the ocean, which 
are the coldeſt, and ſhoal round the coaſts, or ſwim 
up the freſh-water rivers, that are warm as they are 


comparatively ſhallow. When they have depoſited | 
their burdens, they then return to their old ſtations, 


and leave their progeny to ſhift for themſelves. 
The ſpawn continues in its egg-ſtate in ſome fiſh 


longer than in others, and this in proportion to the 


animal's ſize. In the ſalmon for inſtance, the young 
animal continues in the egg from the beginning of 
December till the beginning of April; the carp con- 
tinues in the egg not above three weeks; the little 
gold fiſh from China is produced ſtil! quicker. 


Theſe all, when excluded, at firſt eſcape by their 
minuteneſs and agility. - They riſe, fink, and turn 


much readier than grown fiſh; and they can eſcape 


into very ſhallow waters when purſued. But, with 


all their advantages, ſcarce one in a thouſand ſur- 
vives the numerous perils of its youth. The very 
male and female that have given them birth, are 


equally dangerous and formidable with the reſt, 


forgetting all relation at their departure. 


Such is the general practice of theſe heedleſs 
and hungry creatures: but there are ſome in this 


Claſs, living in the waters, that are poſſeſſed of finer 


organs, and higher ſenſations; and have all the ten- 
derneſs of birds and quadrupeds for their young; 
that nurſe them with conſtant care, and protect them 
from every injury. Of this claſs are the cetaceons 
tribe, or the fiſhes of the whale kind. There are 
others, though not capable of nurſing their young, 
yet that bring them alive into the world, and defend 
them with courage and activity. Theſe are the car- 
| 2 tilaginous 
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 tilaginous kinds, or thoſe who have griſtles inſtead of 
bones. But the fierce unmindful tribe we have been 
deſcribing, that leave their ſpawn without any pro- 
tection, are called the /p7noxs, or bony kinds, from 
their bones reſembling the ſharpneſs of thorns. 
Thus there are three grand diviſions in the fiſh 
kind: the cetaceous the cartilaginous, and the /pi- 
nous; all differing from each other in their confor- 
mation, their appetites, in their bringing forth, and 
in the care of their young. Theſe three great dif- 
tinctions are not the capricious difference formed 
by a maker of ſyſtems, but are ſtrongly and firmly 
marked in nature. Theſe are the diſtinctions of 
Ariſtotle ; and they have been adopted by mankind 
ever mnce ky nee 7 nn 
As on land there are ſome orders of animals that 

ſeem formed to command the reſt, with greater 
powers and more various inſtincts, ſo in the ocean 
there are fiſhes which ſeem formed upon a nobler 
plan than others, and that, to their fiſhy form, join 
the appetites and the conformation of quadrupeds. 
Theſe all are of the cetaceous kind, which are raiſed 
as many degrees above other fiſhes in their nature, as 
they are in general in their ſize. Thus tribe is com- 
poſed of the whale, and its varieties, of the cachalot, 
the dolphin, the grampus, and the porpus. Theſe 
fiſh never produce above one young, or two at the 
moſt, ata time; and this the female ſuckles entirely 
in the manner of quadrupeds; her breaſts being 
placed, as in the human kind, above the navel. 
It is not only upon land that man hath exerted 
his power of deſtroying the larger tribes of quadru- 
peds; he hath extended his efforts even in the 
midſt of the ocean; and hath cut off numbers of 
thoſe enormous animals that had poſſibly exiſted for 
ages. We now no longer hear of whales from 200 
to 250 feet long, which were often ſeen about two | 
centuries ago. They have all been deſtroyed by the 


{kill of mankind, and the ſpecies is now dwindled 
- =: 
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into a race of diminutive animals, from 3o to 80 
feet long. 133 5 

The northern ſeas of Spitſhergen and Greenland 
were once the region to which the largeſt of theſe 
animals reſorted; but ſo great hath been the deſtruc- 
tion of whales ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
that they begin to grow thinner every year; and 
thoſe that are found there, ſeem, from their ſize, 
not come to their full dimenſions. The greateſt 
whales reſort to places where they have the leaſt diſ- 


of the globe, near the ſouth pole. In this part of 
the world, there are ſtill to be ſeen whales 
above 160 feet long; and perhaps even longer might 
be found in thoſe latitudes near the ſouth pole, to 
which we have not as yet ventured. 


greater wonders may . poſſibly be concealed. in the 
deep, which we have not had opportunities of ex- 
ploring. The whales are obliged to ſhew themſelves 
in order to take breath; but who knows the ſize of 


for centuries? ?? ” 

| We have ſeen that fiſhes of the cetaceous kind 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance to quadrupeds 1n their 
conformation ; thoſe of the cartilaginous kinds are 


form the ſhade that completes the imperceptible 
gradations of nature. EVR . 
Cartilaginous fiſh may be divided, 

I. Into thoſe of the ſhark kind, comprehending 
the great white ſhark—baſking ſhark—blue ſhark— 
balance fiſh—horned fiſh—ſmooth horned fiſh— 
monk fiſh—dog fiſh—cat fiſh—ſea fox—the zygaena 
—the tope—and the porbeagle. Theſe are all of 
the ſame nature, and differ more in ſize than in 
figure or conformation. | 


13 bn 2. Flat 


turbance; to thoſe ſeas that are on the oppoſite ſide 


Though this magnitude be wonderful, yet ſtill 


thoſe animals that are fitted to remain forever under 
water, and that have been increaſing in magnitude 


more than one remove ſeparated from them; they 


40/0 K 
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2. Flat fiſh, comprehending the torpedo—the 
ſkaite—the ſbarp-noſed ray—the rough ray—the 
| thornback—and the fire flare. 


The ſlender ſnake-ſhaped kind: as the lamprey 


—the pride—and the pipe fiſh. 


The ſturgeon — its variety the iſinglaſs fiſh. 


> Y A variety of fiſh of different figures and na- 
tures, that do not rank under the former diviſions ; 
as the ſun fiſh—the lump fiſh—the tetrodon—the 


ſea ſnail—the chimæra—and the fiſhing frog. 


The third general diviſion of fiſhes is into that of 


the ſpinous or bony kind. 

Of this claſs are already known above 400 ſpecies, 
of which the following are a part, viz. the eel, cod, 
ling, hake, tuſk, haddock, whiting, pollack, doree, 
holybut, ſalmon, trout, herring, mackarel, pike, 
perch, charr, mullet, carp, ſhad, tench, dace, roach, 
gudgeon, pilchard, {mall ſprat, tunny, turbot, pale 
ſoal, flounder. 

The fourth 1 conſiſts of the ſhell kind, as 
the tortoiſe or turtle, lobſter, crab, prawn, cry fl 
ſhrimp, oyſter, muſcle, and cockle. 


Of the Fiſberies. 


The origin of * Scottiſh herring 1 18 lol 
in the obſcurity of antiquity. Boethius mentions 


Inverlochy at the head of the Linnhe Loch, having 
been a town of conſiderable magnitude, a ſeat of the 


Scottiſh kings previous to the conqueſt of the Picts; 
and to which both French and Spaniards reſorted, 
on account of trade, but moſt probably to purchaſe 
herrings and ſalmon. At the ſouth entrance of the 
Loch ſtood the antient Beregonium, ſuppoſed to 
have been the largeſt town of the weſtern Caledonians. 

Its ſituation was remarkably favourable for the 
fiſheries, being almoſt ſurrounded with lakes and ſmall 
bays. It ſtood in the neighbourhood of Dunſtaff- 


nage, another — ſcat, of which a conſiderable h 
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ſtill remains, but the towns of Beregonium and In- 

verlochy were totally deſtroyed by the Danes. 
It is recorded, in the Batavian annals, that the 

Scots ſold their herrings to the inhabitants of the 


Netherlands as early as the ninth century. This 


traffic laid the foundation of a commercial alliance 
between both countries, which ſubſiſted to their mu- 
tual advantage, during many ages, but is at preſent 
of very little conſequence. oy 
We have already mentioned the attention paid to 
this great national concern in later periods, by the 
Scottiſh monarchs and legiſlature, in order to re- 
cover the fiſheries of the eaſtern fide of the kingdom, 
which the Dutch had long engroſſed, greatly to the 
prejudice of the. rightful owners. 

The frequent laws-which were enacted in the reigns 
of James III. IV. and V. diſcover a ſteady, determin- 
ed zeal for the benefit of the native ſubjects, the tull 
reſtoration of the fiſheries, and the ſplendour of the 
kingdom, and do honour to the memory of thoſe pa- 

triots whom modern times affect to call barbarians. 

The expedition of James V. to the Hebrides and 
weſtern parts of the Highlands, and his aſſiduity in 


exploring and ſounding the harbours, diſcovered a 


fixed reſolution in that active prince, to civilize the 
inhabitants, to promote the valuable fiſheries at 
their doors, and to introduce general induſtry. His 
death, at an early period, and the ſubſequent reli- 
glous and civil commotions in the kingdom, fruſ- 
trated thoſe wiſe deſigns, and the weſtern fiſheries 
remained in their original ſtate of neglect. At 
length, 1622, James VI. reſumed the national 
purpoſes which had been thus chalked out by his 
grandfather. «© Three towns, (ſays Dr. Robertſon) 


which might ſerve as a retreat for the induſtrious, 


and a nurſery for arts and commerce, were appointed 
to be built in different parts of the Highlands; 
one in Cantire, another in Lochaber, and a third in 
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the Ifle of Lewis; “ and in order to draw the inha- 
bitants thither, all the privileges of the royal bo- 
roughs were to be conferred upon them. Finding 
it, however, to be no eaſy matter to inſpire the in- 
habitants of thoſe countries with the love of indul- 
try, a reſolution was taken to plant among them 
colonies of people from the more induſtrious coun- 
tries. The firſt experiment was made in the Ifle 
of Lewis; and as it was advantageouſly ſituated for 
the fiſhing trade, a ſource from which Scotland ought 
naturally to derive great wealth, the colony tranſ- 
ported thither was drawn out of Fife, the inhabi- 
tants of which were well ſkilled in that branch of 
commerce. But before they had remained there lon 
enough to manifeſt the good effects of this inſtitution, 
the Iflanders, enraged at ſeeing their country occu- 
pied by thoſe intruders, took arms, and ſurpriſing 
them in the night-time, murdered ſome of them, and 
compelled the reſt to abandon the ſettlement. The 
king's attention being ſoon turned to other objects, 
we hear no more of this ſalutary project.“ 

The great object which engaged the king's atten- 
tion, was his ſucceſſion, in 1603, to the crown of 
England, which gave a ſevere blow to the proſ- 
perity of Scotland, and improvements in that 
country. 

The Scottiſh fiſheries were, however, refuried by 
Charles I. of which there are many evidences. ©1 
confeſs, ſays Sir William Monſon, this fiſhing is 4 
buſineſs I have taken into conſideration. My lord 
of Northampton, if he were now living, was able to 
witneſs how much it was ſolicited and deſired by 
me, and no leſs wiſhed and deſired by his lordſhip. 
But by the death of my lord, it reſted unthought on 
dy me, til] the late duke of Richmond revived it, 
and importuned me once more to it. His death in 
the like manner made it die, till his majeſty (Charles 


* Campbletown, Inverlochy, now Fort William, and Stroa- 
way: 0 
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I.) of late, out of his princely care for the good of 


his loving ſubjects, for the renown of his kingdoms, 
and deſire of the unity and equal benefit of his two 


realms of England and Scotland, took more than an 
ordinary care how to effect it, well becoming ſo 


benign and bleſſed a prince.“ 


I have been favoured with a manuſcript copy of a | 


commiſſion of that monarch, relative to a committee 
for the fiſheries, which begins thus; © Our Sovereign 
Lord ordains a commiſſion to be expede under 
his majeſty's great ſeal of the kingdom of Scot- 


land, making mention, that whereas his majeſty by 


his two ſeveral charters, under the great ſeal of his 
kingdoms of Scotland and England, reſpectively, 


hath ordained an aſſociation to be of both the ſaid. 


kingdoms, comprehending Ireland under the ſaid 


kingdom of England, for a general fiſhing within the 


haill ſeas and coaſts of his majeſty's kingdoms, except 
ſuch as are reſerved in the ſaid ſeveral charters; and 
for the government of the ſaid aſſociation, hath or- 
dained, that there. ſhould be a ſtanding committee 
choſen and nominated by his majeſty, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors from time to time, of equal number of both the 
ſaid kingdoms, comprehending Ireland under the 
kingdom of England as ſaid is, whereof the one half 
ſhall be Scotſmen, and the other to be Engliſh and 
Iriſh. And his majeſty being perfectly informed of 
the ſtability and good affection of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects of either of the ſaid kingdoms after ſpecified, 
to undergo the charge of the ſaid general committee 
for the fiſhing ; therefore his majeſty hath given, and 
by theſe preſents gives full power and commiſſion to 
the ſaid perſons after following, &c.“ Signed, 
Thomas Hope. 
Several perſons of diſtinction embarked in the de- 
lign, which the king honoured with his patronage, 
and encouraged by his bounty. He alſo ordered 
Lent to be more ſtrictly obſerved ; prohibited the 
unportation of fiſh taken by foreigners; and agreed 
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to purchaſe from the company his naval ſtores, and 
the fiſh for his fleets. Thus the ſcheme of eſtab- 
Wiſhing a fiſhery in the Hebrides began to aſſume a 
favourable aſpect ; but all the hopes of the adven- 
turers were fruſtrated by the breaking out of the 
civil wars, and the very tragical death of their ge- 
nerous benefactor. The company had built twa 
ſtore-houſes or magazines; one on the ſmall iſland 
of Hermetra, on the north ſide of North Uiſt; and 
the other upon a ſmall iſland in Loch Madie, a ce- 
lebrated bay of the above mentioned North Uiſt. 
"Martin, who viſited the Hebrides in the reign of 
Queen Anne, ſaw the foundations of thoſe houſes, 
and was informed by the natives, that Charles I. had 
a ſhare in the fiſhery upon their coaſts. | 

De Witt, in his book called The Intereſt of Holland, 
ſays, © That when England had ſet on foot a herring 
fiſhery, in the reign of King Charles I. and had taken 
their herrings at one and the ſame time and place 

- with the Hollanders, and ſent them to Dantzick, 
in the years 1637 and 1638, the Dutch herrings 

were there approved as good; but the Engliſh her- 
rings, to the very latt barrel, were eſteemed naught.” 

It appeared, upon a ſubſequent enquiry, that the 
company had ſuſtained ſundry loſſes and wrongs by 
their ſervants, throughout the whole buſineſs. 

In 1654, a number of perſons of diſtinction in 
London, ſeemed earneſtly to ſet about the herring 
fiſhery; and for their encouragement, the Engliſh 
commonwealth granted them an exemption from the 
duties on ſalt, and on naval ſtores, to be uſed in their 
ſaid fiſhery. Collections were likewiſe made at Lon- 
don, and other parts, toward the erecting of wharts, 
docks, and ſtore-houſes; and for the purchaſing of 

ground for the making and tanning of their nets, 
The attempt being fruſtrated through Cromwell's 
uſurpation, nothing was done except the deſtroying 
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the old fortification at Stronaway, by Cromwell, and 
5 his building another to bridle the inhabitants, who 
f | notwith- 
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notwithſtanding this precaution, cut off his garriſon 
boese, e Nad ge 0 nen 
In 1661, Charles II. the duke of York, lord 
Clarendon, and other perſons of rank or fortune, 
reſumed the buſineſs of the fiſheries with greater 


poſe the moſt ſalutary laws were enacted by the 
parliaments of England and Scotland, in virtue of 
which, all materials uſed in, or depending upon, the 
fiſheries, were exempted from all duties, exciſes, or 
impoſts whatever. In England, the company were 
authoriſed to ſet up a lottery, and to have a vo- 
Juntary collection in all pariſh churches ; houſes 
of entertainment, as taverns, inns, ale-houſes, were 
to take one or more barrels of herrings, at the ſtated 
price of thirty ſhillings per barrel ;* alſo two ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence per barrel was to be paid to the 
ſtock of this company on all imported fiſh taken by 
foreigners.::. 11 Fo bo TS) 

Some Dutch families were alſo invited, or per- 
mitted, to ſettle at Stronaway ; the herrings cured 
by the royal Engliſh company gave general ſatiſ- 
faction; and, as mentioned above, brought a high 
price for thoſe days. Every circumſtance attending 


judicious plan, and thorough knowledge of the bu- 
ſineſs, when the neceſſities of the king obliged him 


ſuch umbrage to the parties concerned, that they 
Toon after diſſolved. e 7 


England, at the head of which was the duke of 
vileges which former companies had enjoyed, the 


power to purchaſe lands; and alſo twenty pounds 


*The preſent average price of Scotch herrings, at the port of 
London, though burdened with a duty of three ſhillings and 
four Pence per barrel. | 1 
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vigour than any of their predeceſſors. For this pur- 


this new eſtabliſhment ſeemed to be the reſult of a 
to withdraw his ſubſcription or bounty, which gave 


In 1777, a new royal company was eſtabliſhed in 
York, the earl of Derby, &c. Beſides all the pri- 


king granted this new company a perpetuity, with 


re 
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to be paid them annually, out of the cuſtoms of the 
port of London, for every dogger or buſs they ſhould 
build and ſend out for ſeven years to come. A ſtock 
of {10,980 was immediately advanced, and after- 
wards £1600 more. This ſmall capital was ſoon 
exhauſted in purchaſing and fitting out buſſes, 


with other incidental expences. The company made, 


however, 2 ſucceſsful beginning; and one of their 


buſſes or doggers actually took and brought home 
325, ooo cod-fiſh ; other veſſels had alſo a favourable 


fiſhery 

Such favourable beginnings might have 2 
freſh ſubſcriptions, when an unforefeen event ruined 
the whole deſign beyond the poſſibility of recovery. 
Moſt of the buſſes had been built in Holland, and 
manned with Dutchmen; on which pretence the 
French, who were then at war with Holland, ſeized 
{ix out of ſeven veſſels, with their cargoes and fiſh- 
ing tackle, and the company being now in debt, ſold; 
in-1680, the remaining ſtores, &c. A number of gen- 
tlemen and merchants raiſed a new ſubfcription of 
Aries of the 
former charter. This attempt alſo came to nothing, 
owing to the death of the king, and the troubles of 
the ſubſequent reign. | 

Soon after the revolution, this buſineſs was again 


reſumed, and upon a more extenſive ſcale, the pro- 


poſed capital being Zoo, oool. of which i100, oool. 
was to have been raiſed by the ſurviving patentees, 
or their ſucceſſors, and 200,000], by new ſubſcribers, 
Copies of the letters patent, the conſtitution of the 
company, and terms of ſubſcription, were lodged at 
ſindry places in London and Weſtminſter, for the 
peruſal of the public, while the ſubſcription was fil- 
ling. It is probable, that King William's partiality 
to the Dutch fiſheries, the ſucceeding war, or both 
of theſe circumſtances, fruſtrated this new attempt, 
of which we have no further account in the annals 


The 
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The Scottiſh parliament had alſo, during the 
three laſt reigns, paſſed ſundry acts for erecting com- 
panies and promoting the fiſheries ; but the inteſtine 


commotions of that country, and the great exertions 


which were made for the Darien ' eſtabliſhment; 


enfeebled all other attempts, whether collectively, 
or by individuals, within that kingdom. 


In 1749, his late majeſty having, at the opening 


of the parliament, warmly recommended the im- 


provement of the fiſheries; the houſe of commons 


appointed a committee to enquire into the ſtate of 
the herring and white fiſheries, and to confider of 
the moſt probable means of extending the ſame. 


All ranks of men were elevated with an idea of 


the boundleſs riches that would flow into the king- 
dom from this ſource; a ſubſcription of 500,000). 
was immediately filled in the city, by a body of 


men who were incorporated for twenty-one years, by 


the name of The Society of the Free Britiſh Fiſhery. 


Nis national bufineſs. A bounty of thirty 
per ton was to be paid annually out of 
the cuſtoms, for fourteen years, to the owners of all 


decked veſſels or buſſes, from 20 to 80 tons burthen, 
which ſhould be built after the commencement of 
the act, for the uſe of, and fitted out and employed 
in the ſaid fiſheries, whether by the ſociety or any 


other perſons. At the ſame time numerous pam- 


_ Phllets and news- paper eſſays came forth, all pretend- 


ing to elucidate the ſubject, and to convince the 


public with what facility the herring fiſheries might 


be transferred from Dutch to Britiſh hands. 


This proved, however, a more arduous taſk than 


had been foreſeen by ſuperficial ſpeculators. The 
Dutch were frugal in their expenditures and living, 
perfect maſters of the arts of fiſhing and curing, 
which they had carried to the greateſt height and 
perfection. They were in full poſſeſſion of the Eu- 
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can markets, and their fiſh, whether deſerving or 
otherwiſe, had the reputation of ſuperior qualities 
to all others taken in our ſeas. 

With ſuch advantages, the Dutch not only main- 
tained their ground againſt this formidable company, 
but had alſo the pleaſure of ſeeing the capital gra- 
dually linking, without having procured an adequate 
return to the adventurers, notwithſtanding various 


aids and efforts of government from time to time 


in their favour, particularly in 1957, when an ad- 


vance of twenty ſhillings Per don was added to * 
bounty. 
Such hath been the fate of all the foiried efforts of 

the Scottiſh and Britiſh governments for theſe laſt four 


hundred years, to recover the fiſheries from: the 
hands of foreigners; and if ever this national object 
ſhall be accompliſhed, either wholly or in part, jt 
will be ſolely owing to the encouragements given, 


not to companies, but individual adventurers, and 


the abilities of thoſe adventurers to perſevere 1n that 
buſineſs againſt all the accidents, diſcouragements, 
and misfortunes that attend it, both in the capture, 
and the ſale of the fiſh. Even the frugal Dutch, who 
have reduced all the branches of the fiſheries into a 


regular ſyſtem, founded upon long experience, 


Judged it ls after repeated attempts in favour 


of ſocieties, to relinquiſh that mode, and to direct 


their attention indiſcriminately to the fiſheries in 
general. This is alſo the practice of all other ſtates 
whoſe ſubje&s. embark therein. They are encou- 
raged by excluſive privileges and exemptions, ſuit- 


pu - to the various caſes and circumſtances of their 


reſpective ſituations; and this leads to a minute in- 
* of the Scottiſh herring fiſheries, as carried 
on at the preſent time, by foreigners, as well as 
natives. 


Migratier 
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Migration of the Herrings. 


THERE. are ſome fiſhes, as the herring, cod-fiſh, 
haddock, whiting, mackarel, tunny, and pilchard, 
that may be called fiſh of paſſage, and bear a ftrong 
analogy to birds of paſſage; both from their ſocial 

diſpoſition, and the immenſity of their numbers. 
Other fiſh live in our vicinity, and reſide on our 
coaſts all the year round; or keep in the depths of 
the ocean, and are but ſeldom ſeen: but theſe, at 
ſtated ſeaſons, viſit the more ſouthern ſhores with 
regular certainty, generally returning the ſame week 
in the ſucceeding year, and often the ſame day. 

The herrings are found, in the greateſt abundar ce, 
in the higheſt northern latitudes within the arctic cir- 
cle. In thoſe inacceſſible ſeas, that are covered with 
ice during a great part of the year, the herring find 
a quiet and ſure retreat from all their numerous ene- 
mies: there neither man, nor their ſtill more deſtruc- 
tive enemy, the fin- fiſn, or the cachalot, the moſt 
voracious of the whale kind, dares to purſue them. 

The great colony of herring ſets out from the 
icy ſea about the middle of winter, compoſed of 
ſuch numbers as to exceed the powers of imagina- 
tion, but they no ſooner leave their retreats, than 
millions of enemies appear to thin their ſquadrons. 
The ſun-fiſh, and the cachalot devour hundreds at a 
time; the porpus, the grampus, the ſhark, cod- 
fiſh, haddocks, pollacks, and the whole numerous 
tribe of dog-fiſh find them an eaſy prey, and deſiſt 
from making war upon each other: but ſtill more 
the unnumbered flocks of ſea fowl, that chiefly inha- 
bit near the pole, watch the outſet of their dangerous 

migration, and ſpread extenſive ruin. 

In this exigence, the defenceleſs emigrants find 
no other ſafety but by crowding cloſer together, like 
ſeep when frightened, and leaving to the outmoſt 
bands the danger of. being firſt devoured. The 
main body begins at a certain latitude to ſeparate _ 
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into two ,great diviſions, one of which moves to the 
weſt, and pours down along the coaſts of America, 
as far ſouth as Carolina, and are ſo numerous in the 
Cheſapeak bay, as to become a nuiſance to the 
ſhores. The other diviſion takes a more eaſtern. 
direction, towards Europe, and falls in with the 
great iſland of Iceland about the beginning of 
March; upon their arrival on that coaſt, their 
| phalanx, which hath already ſuſfered conſiderable 
diminutions, is nevertheleſs found to be of amazing 
extent, depth, and cloſcneſs, occupying a ſurface 
equal to the dimenſions of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but ſubdivided into columns of five or ſix 
milesin length, and threeorfour in breadth, each line 
or column being led, according to the idea of fiſh- 
ermen, by herrings of more than ordinary ſize. The 
herrings ſwim near the ſurface, ſinking now and 
then then for ten or fifteen minutes. The fore- 
runners of thoſe who viſit the Britiſh kingdoms ap- 
pear off Shetland in April or May, and the grand. 


5 body begins to be perceived in June. Their ap- 
. proach is known to the fiſhers by a ſmall rippling of 
5 the water, the reflection of their brilliancy, and the 
5 number of ſolan geeſe, or gannets, and other aerial 
1 perſecutors, who feaſt richly upon this offered bounty; 
14 and who, with the marine attendants, may be a 


concurrent caule of driving the ſhoals into bays and 
creeks. Here new enemies await theſe Heaven- di- 
rected ſtrangers. Whole fleets of Dutch, French, 
Flemiſh, Pruſſian, and Daniſh veſſels, with all the 
apparatus of netting, are in readineſs on a fixed day, 
to drag the ocean, thereby ſnatching from the 
ſmoals, not hundreds, but hundreds of thouſands, 
every night from June till September, 

The Shetland iſlands, where the herrings meet 
with the firſt interruption in their progreſs ſouth- 


3 2 — & 8 = RE 3 of > # _ 


1 wards, lie at the diſtance of 100 miles due north Wl 
| from the mainland of Scotland, and extend almolt 
ö a degree in length, Though theſe iſlands bees; *: 
4 | | x: 
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and ſeparate the grand body of the herrings into 


two parts, theſe wanderers ſtill continue their courſe 
to the ſouthward; one diviſion proceeds along the 


eaſt ſide of Britain, pays its tribute to the Orkneys, 
the Murray Firth, the coaſts of Aberdeen, Angus 
and Fife; the great river Forth, the coaſt of Scar- 


borough, and particularly the far projecting land at 
Yarmouth, the antient and only mart of herrings 
in England, where they appear in October, and are 


found in conſiderable quantities till Chriſtmas. Du- 


ring this ſeaſon they ſend a conſiderable ſupply to 
the London market; and paſſing down the channel, 


they pay a ſlight viſit to the north coaſt of France, 


but ſo exhauſted and impoveriſhed, that they are 
very improper for commercial purpoſes, though 


ſometimes cured for exportation. 


The other brigade take their courſe from the 
Shetland iſlands, along the weſt ſide of Britain, and 
are obſerved to be larger and fatter than thoſe on 
the eaſt ſide. After paſſing the Shetland, and the 


Orkney iſles, they crowd in amazing quantities 


into the lakes, bays, and narrow channels of the 
ſhires of Sutherland, Roſs and Inverneſs ; which, 
with the Hebride iſles, eſpecially the Long Iſland, 
compole the greateſt ſtationary herring fiſhery in 
Britain, that upon the coaſt of Shetland except- 
ed. Sometimes, as in 1784, this ſhoal, in its ſou- 
thern progreſs, edges cloſe upon the extenſive coaſt 
of Argyleſhire; fills every bay and creek ; viſits, in 
{mall detatchments, the Firth of Clyde, Lochfine, 
and other lakes within the entrance of that river; the 


coaſt of Airſhire, and of Galloway, to the head of the 


Solway Firth. Having performed this friendly office to 
the weſtern ſhores of Scotland, the ſhoal proceeds to- 
wards the north of Ireland; where, meeting with a 
ſecond interruption, they are again divided into two 
brigades; one ſhoal paſſes down the Iriſh Channel, 
Viſits the Ile of Man, and affords an occaſional ſupply 


ro 
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to the eaſt coaſt of Ireland, and the weſt coaſt of 


England, as far as the Briſtol Channel. The other 


ſhoal ſkirts along the weſt coaſt of Ireland, where after 


viſiting the lakes of Donnegal, it gradually diſap- 
pears, and is finally loſt in the immenſity of the 


Atlantic. So bountiful is providence to the inhabi- 
tants of the Britiſh ifles, in one article of food only. 

« Were we inclined, ſays a well-known writer, 
to conſider this partial migration of the herring in 


a moral light, we might reflect with veneration and 
awe on the mighty power which originally impreſſed. 


on this moſt uſeful body of his creatures the inſtin& 


that directs and points out the courſe, that bleſ- 


fes and enriches theſe iſlands, which cauſes them at 
certain and invariable times to quit the vaſt polar 
deeps, and offer themſelves to our expecting fleets, 
That benevolent being has never, from the earlieſt 
records, been once known to withdraw his bleſſing 
from the whole, though he often thinks proper to 
deny it to particulars; yet this partial failure (for 
which we ſee no natural reaſon) ſhould fill us with 


the moſt exalted and grateful ſenſe of his provi- 
_ dence, for impreſſing ſo invariable and general an 
inſtinct on theſe fiſh towards a ſouthward migration, 


when the whole 1s to be benefited, and to withdraw 
it only when a minute part 1s.to ſuffer. . 
« This impreſſion was given them, that they 


might remove for the ſake of depoſiting their ſpawn 


in warmer ſeas, that would mature and vivify it 
more aſſuredly than thoſe of the frigid zone. It is 
not from defect of food that they ſet themſelves in 
motion, for they come to. us full of fat, and on 
their return are almoſt univerſally obſerved to be 
lean and miſerable. What their food is near the 


pole, we are not yet informed; but in our ſeas 


they feed much on the oniſcus marinus, a cruſtace- 
ous inſect, and ſometimes on their own fry. ; 
They are in full roe to the end of June, ang 

continue in perfection till the beginning of * 
| x _ When 


_ 
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when they begin to depoſit their ſpawn. Though 
we have no particular authority for it, yet as very 
few young herrings are found in our ſeas during 
the winter, it ſeems moſt certain, that they mult 
return to their parental haunts beneath the ice, 
to repair the vaſt deſtruction of their race during 
ſummer, by men, fowl, and fiſh.” „ 


Review of the Herring Fiſperies. 
The whole coaſt of Scotland may be conſi- 
dered as one continued fiſhery, diſtinguiſhed how- 
ever, by various names: 

1. The Shetland, or Northern Fiſhery, 
2. That on the eaſt ſide of the kingdom, from 
the Pentland Firth to Berwic. | 

3. The Weſtern, or Loch Broom Fiſhery. 


The Shetland, or Northern Fiſhery, 


The Shetland Iſles are ſituated between 60 and 
61 degrees of north latitude, about one degree north 
from the Orkney Ifles, 100 miles from the main- 
land of Scotland, and. nearly the ſame diſtance 
from the coaſt of Norway. Of theſe iſlands forty- 
ſix are inhabited, beſides a number of leſſer ones, 
which afford a little graſs, and are called holms ; 
Others are mere rocks, the reſidence of voracious 
lea fowls, which, like the human ſpecies, reſort 
hither after the herrings and other fiſhes that abound 
on theſe ſhores. The principal iſland of this divi- 
Mi lion is called Mainland; and it extends about ſixty 
miles from north to ſouth, is in general very nar- 
row, and much interſected with bogs or open- 


= g5, ſome of which penetrate almoſt from ſide to 


ide. The ſurface of theſe iſlands is rock, or moſs, 


and in the valleys, a ſcanty portion of clay ſoil, 
which produces ſmall crops of barley and black oats, 


but 
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but very unequal to the wants of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, who in bad ſeaſons experience all the diſtreſ. 
fes of poverty, and famine. Nature, however, hath 
been more liberal to their ſhores, not only in 

Herrings, but in various ſpecies of white fiſh, 
the conſtant attendants of the herrings in their an- 


nual migrations from north to ſourk: 


The principle town on theſe iſlands is called 


Lerwic, fituated upon a narrow channel of the 


mainland, called Braſſa Sound. Here the Dutch 
and other foreigners reſort to the fiſheries at the 
appointed ſeaſons, when Lerwic hath all the ap- 
Pearance of a continued market or fair. 

We have, in the annals of Scotland, traced the 
origin of the Dutch fiſheries on the ſhores of that 
kingdom, which have proved ſo beneficial to the 
latter, that the relation thereof would be conſidered 

as fabulous or chimerical, were it not fully authen- 
Sen by the joint teſtimony of Dutch and Britiſh 


writers, as well as by the ſtatutes. and archives of 


both countries. 1 

Sir Walter Raleigh relates, That, in 1603, the 
Dutch ſold to different nations as many herrings as 
amounted to 1,7 59% 00l. That, in 1615, they at 
once ſent out 2000 buſſes, and employed in them 
37000 fiſhermen. That, in 1618, they ſent out 
3000 buſſes, with 50,000 men, to take the herrings, 
and gooo more veſſels to tranſport and ſell the 


fiſh; which, by ſea and land, employed 1 50,000 


men, befides thoſe firſt- menticnsd. All this wealth 
ſays he, was gotten on our coaſts ; while our atten- 
tion was taken up in a diſtant whale fiſhery. 

Sir William Monſon, after taking a review of the 
great commerce carried on by the Dutch, in various 
parts of the world, which he aſcribes chiefly to their 
fiſneries, procceds . ; There needs no repetition 
of any former relation; for truth has ſpoke it, which 

is ſo glorious of herſelf, that it needs no fhade te 


give it better gloſs: in what follows I will aw 
ſtrate 
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| irate by the particular proceedings of the Hollanders, 


in their pinks and buſſes, what certain gain they 
yearly raiſe out of them; and when experience, the 
mother of knowledge, ſhall make it apparent to you, 
I hope you will remember what you are, and how 
eaſy you may make yourſelf and country by it. 

« Fom the Texel in Holland to Braſound in Shet- 
land, an iſland belonging to his majeſty's dominions 
in Scotland, is two hundred thirty and odd leagues, 
whither there reſort the 22d or 23d of June well nigh 
2000 fiſhing veſſels. The 24th they put to ſea, being 


prohibited till that day, and a penalty upon the 
breaker thereof, holding the herrings till then unſea 


ſonable to ſalt, for their fatneſs. 8 
« Every one of theſe veſſels that day directs its 
courſe to find out the ſhoal of herrings, like a hound 


that purſues the head of a deer in hunting: when 
they have laden their buſſes, which is ſooner or later, 


as they find the ſhoal of herrings, they preſently re- 


= turn home for Holland, and leave their herrings 


aſhore to be there repacked, and from thence imme- 
diately to be ſent into the Sound (the Baltic), where 
they receive them for a great dainty. 

« The buſſes having thus diſburthened themſelves 
in Holland, once more furniſhed with victuals, caſks 


and falt, they repair to ſea to look out the ſhoal they 


had formerly left; and then finding them, and filling 
them once again, they do as they did before, return 
to Holland. 5 125 e 

Nor thus ceaſing, the third time they repair to 


the ſhoal, as aforeſaid; and in their three fiſhings, 


computing with the leaſt, they take to the number of 
100 laſts of herrings, which being valued at ten 
pounds the laſt, which is not ſeventeen ſhillings a 
om will amount to 1000 pounds ſterling each 

ip. | : 


M © Many 
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tons, for the white fiſhery. 
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Many times this fiſhing fleet is attended with cer- 


tain veſſels called yawgers, which carry ſalt, caſk, and 
victuals, to truck with the buſſes for their herrings, 


and carry them directly into the Sound, without re- 
turning into Holland ; for it 1s a matter of great con- 


ſequence and gain, to bring the firſt herrings into 


the Sound ; for there they are eſteemed as partridges 


with us, at their firſt coming: but now of late years 


the Hollanders are prohibited by the ſtate, carrying 
or trucking away their herrings, till they firſt land 


them in Holland ; which will prove the more com- 


modious to us.! 


Sir William proceeds next, to ſtate the expence of 
a buſs of ſeventy tons from the ſtocks, with the price 


of her nets, tackling, ſalt, victuals, caſks, mens wages, 
and other particulars ; likewiſe, of a pink of forty 


riſon between the Weſt India trade and the Britiſh 
fiſheries, wherem he uſes various arguments to prove, 
that the latter branch is, upon the whole, more im- 
portant than the former, and merits the firit atten- 
tion of the Britiſh government. © You will wonder, 
ſays he, being born a ſubject of England, and caſt- 
ing your eyes upon the gainful foil of the land, that 
you never conceived what the ſea afforded : I confeſs 
it were impoſſible for you to live in that 1gnorance, 


if it did not appear by the enſuing diſcourſe, how 


you, your country, and eſpecially the princes of theſe 
realms, have been abuſed, and the profit thereof con- 
cealed. „ 


What better light can we have for this work, 
than from our neareſt and intimateſt friends the Hol- 
landers ? who, by their long travels, their exceſſive 


pains, their ingenious inventions, their incomparable 


induſtry, and provident care, have exceeded all other 


nations in their adventures and commerce, and made 


all the world familiar with them in traffic; whereby 


we may juſtly attribute to them, what the Chineſe 


aſſumed to themſelves, that only they have two * 
PORE: the 


He alſo draws a compa- 
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the Europeans but one, and all the reſt of the world 
none. How can this better appear than out of their 
labours and our fiſh anly? n 

« They have encreaſed the number of veſſels; 
they have ſupplied the world with food, which other- 
wiſe would have found a ſcarcity; they have advanced 
trade ſo abundantly, that the wealth of ſubjects and 
the cuſtoms of princes have found the benefit of it ; 
and laſtly, they have thus provided for themſelves, 
and all people of all ſorts, thqugh they be impotent 
and lame, that want employment, or that are forced 
to ſeek work for their maintenance, 
And becauſe their quantity of fiſh is not to be 
vended in their own provinces, but to be diſperſed 
in all parts of Europe, I will give you an account 
of it, as it hath been carefully obſerved and taken 
out of the cuſtom-houſe books beyond the ſeas. * _ 
Een four provinces within the Sound, viz, Ko- 

ningſberg, Melvin, Stetin, and Dantzick, there 1s 
vended in a year betwixt 30 and 40,000 laſts of her- 
rings; which will amount to more than 620,000 
pounds; and we none. e 0 ON, 

« Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Leiſland, Rie, Re- 
gel, Narpe, and other towns within the Sound, take 
off above 10,000 laſts, worth 160,000 pounds. 

« The Hollanders ſend into Ruſſia above 1500 
laſts of herrings, fold at 27,000 pounds; and we 
not above thirty or forty laſts, 4 „ 
_ « Stode, Hamhurgh, Bremen, Embden, and upon 
the river Elbe, in fiſh and herrings above 6000 laſts, 
fold at 100,000 pounds; and we none, © 

« Cleveland, Juliers, up the river Rhine, Frank- 
fort, Cologne, and over all Germany, in fiſh and 
herrings near 22,000 laſts, amounting to 440,000 
pounds; and we none, 


* h:; 3 8 8 : : . 
This account is equally curious and intereſting, as it points 


out the markets th it which &i ws . 
leer degree. en exiſting, and which ſtill remain, though in 
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e Gelderland, Artois, Hainhaut, Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and the archduke's countries, 8 or 9000 Laſts, 
ſold at eighteen pounds the laſt, amounts to 160,009 

pounds; and we none. 

c At Roan in Normandy, 500 laſts of herrings, 
ſold at 10,000 pounds; and we not 100 lafts; there 
commonly ſold for twenty, and ſometimes thirty 
pounds a laſt. 
e Beſides what they fend in Holland, and ell 
there to other nations, the value of many hundred 
_ thouſand pounds. 

« Now having perfected che valuation of the Hol- 
landers fiſh, caught in our ſeas, and vended into 
foreign countries, our ſhame will manifeſtly appear, 
that of ſo many thouſand laſts of fiſh, and ſo many 
hundred thouſand pounds in money made by them 
we cannot give account of 150 laſts taken and vend- 
ed by us. 

« The Hollanders are no leſs to be commended, 

in the benefit they make of the return of their fiſh; 
for what commodity ſoever any country yields! in lieu 
thereof, they tranſport in their own veſſels into Hol- 
land, where they have a continua] ſtaple of all com- 
modities brought out of the ſouth, from thence ſent 
into the north and the eaſt countries ; the like they 
do from out of the north into the ſouth, their ſhips 
continually going and bringing ineſtimable profit; 
like a weaver's ſhuttle, he caſts from one hand to 
another, ever in action, till his gain appear in the 
cloth he makes, 

« But the greateſt navigation of theirs, and of moſt 
importance to their ſtate, for maintenance of ſhips of 
burthen and ftrength, is into the Streights, from the 
port of Marſeilles, along the coaſt as far as Venice, 
During theſe eighteen years laſt paſt they have ſo in- 
creaſed their navigation, whereas before they had not 
above two ſhips to five of ours within the Streights, 
within the ſaid eighteen years they are able to ſhew 
ten of theirs to one of ours, ang merely by the FE 


* 1 
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of fiſh ; for true it is, that there is no commodity in 
the world of ſo great bulk and ſmall value, or that 
can ſet ſo many ſhips of burthen to work. 


« The principal work I am at, is how to under- 
take the Hollanders with our own weapons, and how 
to equal them with pinks, buſſes, and other veſſels, 


till we be made partners with them in the fiſhing : 


not out of envy to their labours; or to revenge diſ- 
courteſies: only we will ſeek to do what nature 
dictates, viz. to enjoy and make uſe bf dur dun, by 
the countenance of our bleſſed king, that in juſtice 
gives all people their right and due, 
« ] preſent you not with toys to pleaſe children, 


or with ſhadows of untruths; for I know truth to be 


ſo noble of itſelf, that it makes him honourable that 
pronounces it; and that an honeſt man will rather 
bear witneſs againſt friendſhip than truth. I have 
made 1t appear with what facility the Hollanders 
go through with the golden mine of theirs, which they 
lo term in their proclamation extant : I make proof 
that their buſſes and pinks are built to take fiſh ; that 
they fill themſelves thrice a ſummer with fiſh ; that 
this fiſh is vended and eſteemed as a precious food 
in all the parts of Europe; and that the return there- 
of gives them means to live and breathe ; without 


which they could got. . 
It is manifeſt that fiſh has brought them to a 
great ſtrength both by land and ſea, and fame withal, 
in maintaining their inteſtine war againſt ſo great and 

potent an enemy as the king of Spain. . 
And if all theſe benefits appear in them, and no- 
thing but ſhame and ſcorn in us, let us enter into the 
cauſe thereof and ſeek to amend it; let us labour to 
follow their example, which is better than a ſchool- 
maſter to teach us. Nothing is our bane but idle- 
neſs, which ingenders ignorance, and ignorance error; 
all which we may be taxed with; for to a ſlothful 
man nothing is ſo eaſy, but it will prove difficult, if 
it be not done willingly, — 
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There are but two things required in this work 3 

that is to ſay, a will to undertake it, and money to 
go through with it, which being found we will place 
Charity to begin at home with — before we 
yield it to our neighbours; and then this buſineſs 
will appear to be effected with more benefit, more 
ſtrength, more renown, more happineſs, and leſs ex- 
pence, than Hollanders have or can go through withal. 
Time is the moſt precious experience; and you ſhall 
find that time will cure our careleſſneſs paſt, that rea- 
ſon could not hitherto do. 

« The inſtruments by which the Hollanders work, 
are their veſſels of ſeveral kinds, as I have declared, I 
not produced out of their own country; for it yields 
nothing to further it, but their own pains and labour. 

« Their wood, timber, and planks to build ſhips, 
they fetch out of divers other places; and yet are 


theſe no more available to undertake their fiſhing and 


navigation, than weapons are without hands to fight. | 
Their iron, hemp, cordage, barrel-boards, bread and 
malt, they are beholding for to ſeveral countries; 
and if at any time out of diſpleaſure they be prohi- 
bited the tranſportation, they are to ſeek a new oc- 
cupation, for the ſtate fails. | 

* Comparing their caſualties and | inconveniencies 
with ours, you ſhall diſcern the advantage and benefit 
God has given us, in reſpect of them; for all the 
materials formerly repeated, that go to their ſhipping, 
England yields moſt of them, or in little time the 
IT will be made to produce them in abundance; 
ſo that we ſhall not need to ſtand upon the courteſy of 
our neighbours, or to venture the hazard of the ſez 
in fetching them. 
« Whereas all manner of people, of what Jegres 
ſoever in Holland, have commonly a ſhare, accord- 
ing to their abilities, in this fiſhing; and that the 
only exception amongſt ourſelves, is the want of mo- 
ney to undertake it, you ſhall underſtand how God 


and nature haye prov ded for us; for I will api, 
| rently 
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rently anſwer the. objection of money, and caſt it 
upon the ſluggiſhneſs and ill-diſpofition of our peo- 
ple, who if they will take away the cauſe of this im- 
putation, they ſhall take away the offence due to it, 
and by which we are ſcandalized. | © 
ce In the objection of lack of money to ſet on foot 
this work, it would ſeem ridiculous to ſtrangers that 
behold the wealth and glory of this kingdom, with 
the ſumptuous buildings, the coſtly inſide of houſes, 
the maſs of plate to deck them, the daily hoſpitality 
and number of ſervants to honour their maſters, and 
their charitable alms diſtributed out of their ſuper- 
fluities. And to deſcend to people in particular, if 
they behold the bravery of apparel vainly ſpent, the 
rich and curious jewels to adorn their bodies, and 
the needleſs expences yearly waſted, they would con- 
clude, that it was not want, but will, that muſt be 


our impediment.” _ | 5 
After enumerating the various natural productions 
raiſed in England favourable to the fiſheries, Sir 
William enforces his favourite theme, by ſundry 
nautical remarks, all of them proving, beyond a 
doubt, the ſuperior advantages which the natives 
enjoy from their local ſituation; and the riches 
yet in ſtore, from this inexhauſtible ſource, to all 
Britiſh ſubjects, who ſhall ſearch after them. 

« All the ſhoals (fays an anonymous author), ap- 
pointed by the immutable. decree to poſſeſs the 
firths and bays on the eaſt ſhore of Britain, come into 
the German ſea by the eaſt ſide of Shetland, and that 
not many leagues from the ſhore ; as thoſe appointed 
to ſpawn on our north and weſt bays of Scotland, 
which are much the greater numbers, ſwim by the 
welt fide of it. dh, OL iS 

© But theſe natives of. our Scots bays in the Ger- 
man ſea ſwim cloſe by the ſhore, which is the reaſon 
they cannot eſcape, and are ſo broken that they never 
come in confirmed ſhoals, or great bodies, to their 
ſpawning beds, any year the Dutch can conſtantly 
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There are but two things required in this work; 
that is to ſay, a will to undertake it, and money to 
go through with it, which being found we will place 
charity to begin at home with — before we 
yield it to our neighbours ; and then this buſineſs 
will appear to be effected with more benefit, more 
ſtrength, more renown, more happineſs, and leſs ex- 
pence, than Hollanders have or can go through withal. 
Time is the moſt precious experience; and you ſhall 
find that time will cure our careleſſneſs paſt, that rea- 
fon could not hitherto do. 
« The inſtruments by which the Hollanders work, 
are their veſſels of ſeveral kinds, as I have declared, 
not produced out of their own country; for it yields 
nothing to further it, but their own pains and labour. 
Their wood, timber; and planks to build ſhips, 
they fetch out of divers other places; and yet are 
theſe no more available to undertake their fiſhing and 
navigation, than weapons are without hands to fight. 
Their iron, hemp, cordage, barrel-boards, bread and 
malt, they are beholding for to ſeveral countries; 
and if at any time out of diſpleaſure they be prohi- 
bited the tranſportation, they are to ſeek a NEW oc- 
cupation, for the ſtate fails. | 

« Comparing their caſualties and 1 inconveniencies 
with ours, you ſhall diſcern the advantage and benefit 
God has given us, in refpe& of them; for all the 
materials formerly repeated, that go to their ſhipping, 
England yields moſt of them, or in little time the 
—_ will be made to produce them in abundance; | 
ſo that we ſhall not need to ſtand upon the courteſy of 
our neighbours, or to venture the hazard of the ſea 
in fetching them. 

« Whereas all manner of people, of what Jegres 
ſoever in Holland, have commonly a ſhare, accord- 
ing to their abilities, in this fiſhing; and that the 
only exception amongſt ourſelves, is the want of mo- 
ney to undertake it, you ſhall underſtand how God 


and nature have provided for us; for I will appo- 1 
rently 
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rently anſwer the. objection of money, and caſt it 
upon the ſluggiſhneſs and ill-diſpoſition of our peo- 
ple, who if they will take away the cauſe of this im- 
putation, they ſhall take away the offence due to it, 
and by which we are ſcandalized. 22.8 5 oo 
In the objection of lack of money to ſet on foot 
this work, it would ſeem ridiculous to ſtrangers that 
behold the wealth and glory of this kingdom, with 
the ſumptuous buildings, the coſtly inſide of houſes, 
the maſs of plate to deck them, the daily hoſpitality 
and number of ſervants to honour their maſters,” and 
their charitable alms diſtributed out of their ſuper- 
fluities. And to deſcend to people in particular, if 
they behold the bravery of apparel vainly ſpent,” the 
rich and curious jewels to adorn their bodies, and 
the needleſs expences yearly waſted, they would con- 
clude, that it was not want, but will, that muſt be 
dur impedimentz /: 9T 2% 1 
After enumerating the various natural productions 
raiſed in England favourable to the fiſheries, Sir 
William enforces his favourite theme, by ſundry 
nautical remarks, all of them proving, beyond a 
doubt, the ſuperior advantages which the natives 
enjoy from their local ſituation; and the riches 
yet in ſtore, from this inexhauſtible ſource, to all 
Britiſh ſubjects, who- ſhall ſearch after them. 
All the ſhoals (fays an anonymous author), ap- 
pointed by the immutable. decree to poſſeſs the 
firths and bays on the eaſt ſhore of Britain, come into 
the German ſea by the eaſt ſide of Shetland, and that 
not many leagues from the ſhore ; as thoſe appointed 
to ſpawn on our north and weſt bays of Scotland, 
which are much the greater numbers, ſwim by the 
weſt ſide of it. 4 LE | 
But theſe natives of. our Scots bays in the Ger- 
man fea ſwim cloſe by the ſhore, which is the reaſon 
they cannot eſcape, and are ſo broken that they never 
come 1n confirmed ſhoals, or' great bodies, to their 
ſpawning beds, any year the Dutch can conſtantly 
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keep at ſea the months of June and July. For how 
is it poſſible to eſcape 5 or 600 miles of nets that 
every night ſtrains every foot length of water five or 
fix leagues from the ſhore ? 
« Every Dutch buſs has a large mile leng of 
very deep nets dragging after him every night from 
ſun-ſet to ſun-riſing. There are about 6 or 700 of 
them come now generally out; the conſtant ſtation of 
all theſe is the caſt coaſt of Shetland they never go 
further than four or five leagues from the ſhore, yea 
I have ſeen them fiſh within half a league. The 
nearer the ſhore, ſo that there is water deep enough 
to keep their nets from the bottom, they fiſh the bet- 
ter: for the herrings that make their courſe to the 
_ eaſt coaſt ſwim cloſe by the ſhore : for no compaſs 
more juſtly directs. the ſhip to her port, than the 
leaders of that innumerable army of herring guides 
their body to the particular bay or firth natural to 
them, and they directly make for. 
They many years make two or three loaded re- 
turns; _ this laſt ſummer (1728) though our few 
buſſes came home almoſt empty, I am credibly in- 
formed, the Dutch, after ours came away, carried 
two or three freights home, though it is certain the 
ſtorminels of the ſummer hindered their fiſhing the 
true right herring on the coaſt of Shetland; but the 
latter end of the year, by their good patience, they 
ſtaid out the bad weather, and though they did not 
fiſh the good fat herring they commonly uſed, in the 
proper ſtation for ſuch herring, they followed the 
herring, picked up their loadings of ſpent big-bellied 
ones on the coaſts of Caithneſs, Buchan, Banff, and 
all the Murray Firth. Any was better than going 
home empty handed. 
* It was happy for our ſhallow waters, or firth- | 
fiſhing, the ſummer. was ſo bad, that the Dutch 
could 1 not fiſh on the eaſt coaſt of Shetland, to take, 
break, or divert the ſhoals, that by the command, 


and unalterable decree of the firſt omnipotent fat, 
X are 
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are appointed conſtantly: to keep that very route to 
come to our ſhores and propagate their kinds. For 
ſince the French, in queen Anne's reign, burnt g or 
600 Dutch buſſes in one day, we had not ſo man 
herrings in our firths and bays on the eaſt coaſt of 
Scotland, as we had this yea. E kr 
Mr. Groſett, a gentleman of Dutch deſcent, hath 
the following remarks, in a pamphlet on the 
growth of the Dutch States, and the cauſes thereof. 
f we pay the leaſt attention to the original 
ſtate of the Dutch fiſheries, or by what means they 
_ raiſed themſelves to their preſent ſtate of opulence, 
we ſhall find that they were abſolutely nothing more 
than mere fiſhermen, who had collected themſelves 
into a ſmall body, from different quarters, and lived 
in huts, erected upon a ſpot then called Damſluys, 
which ſtill retains its name; but to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of travellers, when enquired for, will be found 
in the centre of the famous city of Amſterdam ; 
which though originally nothing more than a poor 
fiſhing hamlet, now pretends to diſpute conſe- 
quence with the firſt trading city of the known. 
world London.. „ Semd. 
Early in the twelfth century, their progreſs was 
ſo great, that the Harlemers and Waterlanders be- 
came jealous of them, embraced a frivolous op- 
portunity of joining John VI. Count Florent, at- 
tacked the poor fiſnermen, and totally deſtroyed 
their habitations to the very foundations. In 1300, 
they found themſelves re- aſſembled in a conſider- 
able body, on the old ſpot; and in 1342 they ob- 
tained a renewal of their privileges from the then 
reigning Count Florent, William IV. In 1346, 
the lordſhip of that domain devolved to the Earls 
of Holland by marriage, ſince which they have in- 
created by degrees to their preſent pitch of un- 
doubted opulence. - | 
The great increaſe of people, in proceſs of time, 
_ obliged them to ſeek new fields of employment. 


Of 
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Of courſe, none could be more eligible than the 
fiſnery which they diſcovered on the coaſts of Ire- 
land, and weſtern iſlands of Scotland. This branch“ 
they ſtuck cloſely to, till the Engliſh diſcovered 
the Whale Fiſhery, in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
From 1598 the Engliſh carried on that branch 
_ unrivalled till 1612, when the Hollanders ſent 
their firſt ſhip to Spitſbergen, or Greenland, in 
hopes of reaping a part of the benefit of that moſt 


beneficial diſcovery. The Engliſh claimed the pro- 
perty as the firſt diſcoverers, and would not allow 
the Dutch to fiſh thereabout, or have any ſhare in 


fo profitable a trade. The conteft ran high, and 
ſundry bickerings enſued between the ſhips of both 
nations. At length the ſtates general, unwilling 


to give offence to king James, ſent a depuration 
to England, to treat upon the ſubje& of the free- 
dom of the fiſhery; the king avoided giving any 


abſolute deciſion in point of right; yer at the fame 
time his majeſty not encouraging the Engliſh mer- 


chants to diſturb the Dutch, it remained a matter 
undetermined, and both parties went on fiſhing as 


before. Soon after, the Danes, Hamburghers, and 
French, began, and have ever ſince continued to fiſh 


in thoſe ſeas. | A 
The Dutch have found ſo eſſential an intereſt 


in the continuance of fiſheries, that they do give 


Mr. Groſſett is under a miſtake in making the weſt fide of 
Britain the ſeat of the Dutch herring fiſheries. A few families 
were permitted to ſettle, as before obſerved, on the Lewis Iſland, 
and were afterwards driven away. The great Dutch fiſhery was 
formerly, as it is at preſent, carried on upon the eaſt fide of the 


Shetland Iſlands, from whence the buſſes ſometimes follow the 


| herrings down the channel, till want of ſtores or other circum- 
ſtances, obliges them to return to the grand rendezyous, off Braſſa 


Sound, in Shetland. | 
If the north-weſt coaſts of Scotland be unfavourable for a Dutch 
fiſhery, that of Ireland is much more ſo. Voyages from Holland 
by the Pentland Firth to the coaſt of Donnegal would require, upon 
an average, three or four weeks, beſides unavoidable dangers; 

while thoſe to the Shetland Iſles may be performed, almoſt wit 
any wind, in ten or twelve days at fartheſt. 
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every poſkble encouragement to the proſecution of 
them. By inattention, we loſt the ſway in the 
Greenland fiſheries, though the firſt diſcoverers : 
and, by negligence, we have ſuffered the Dutch 


to raiſe immenſe fortunes from our ſhores, by the 


herring fiſheries. Their uninterrupted poſſeſſion of 
that lucrative branch of traffic, was what originally 
gave birth to their now general commercial inter- 


_ courſe, and conſequence, with every trafficking 


quarter of the world. OUR $EASWERE THEIR ORIGINAL 


MINES, as acknowledged by the Dutch, and may be 


ſeen on the face of one of their proclamations for 
the encouragement of the fiſheries, bearing date, 
anno 1624; they there call it their GOLDEN MINE, 
from which they have long derived 2 ſtaple com- 
modity, to barter againſt articles which other na- 
tions had to page. ag 9 

Sir Lucius Obrien juſtly obſerves, ** that ſince 


the firſt eſtabliſhment of the herring fiſhery, the 


Dutch have enjoyed the principal part of it; to 
this they ſtand indebted. for their freedom, having 
thereby been enabled to contend ſucceſsfully with 
the richeſt monarch and moſt powerful nation in 
Europe, and not only to defend themſelves, but 
during the courſe of a long war to beautify. their 
country, fortify their cities, eſtabliſh a, powerful 
marine, and fix. colonies in the moſt diſtant parts 
of the world; and in the midſt of all theſe expen- 
ces to encreaſe daily in wealth and ſplendour; and 
therefore it is not without reaſon that, by order of 


the ſtates, it is inſerted in the daily prayers offered 


up in their churches, that God would be graci- 
oully pleaſed to bleſs their land, and to preſerve to 
them the great and ſmall fiſheries. 1 


. 
* . > 


The French too have benefited themſelves 
exceedingly by this trade, and yet theſe nations 
are obliged to ſeek their fiſh on our coaſts, by a 
long and expenſive navigation in large ſhips, 
while providence belek them even to our 
Te doors; 
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doors; it might be expected we ſhould be able 
to take them at a much leſs expence by boats, 
and cure them more perfectly on our ſhores; 
and yet his majeſty's ſubjects have not yet been 
able to eſtabliſh this fiſhery effectually, pro- 
bably from the poverty and negle& of the north- 
weſt parts of Scotland and Ireland, to both of 

which countries every year comes as great an 
abundance of herrings, as to any part of the world, 
while the wretched inhabitants have neither a ſtock 
of ſalt ſufficient to fave even what they can catch, 
nor a ſufficient number of barrels to pack them in,” 


Of the Eaſtern Fiſheries. 


The herring fiſheries along the eaſtern ſhores of 
Scotland, though leſs conſiderable than thoſe on 
the coaſts of Shetland, would, with proper atten- 
tion, be of great national benefit. The northern 
fiſhery is almoſt entirely engroſſed by foreigners; 
that upon the eaſtern fhores might employ our 
own people, afford relief to the inhabitants, and 
become a conſiderable article of foreign commerce. 

A fiſhery near home may alſo be carried on with 
greater expedition, and with leſs expence and ha- 
zard, to the parties concerned. 3, 

But, though the whole line of coaft from Caith- 
nefs to Berwick is the occaſional reſort of herrings, 
in their autumnal voyage fouthward, yet there is 
not, in this courſe of 300 miles, (including the Mur- 
ray Firth) a fixed or ſtationary fiſhery, ſuch as that at 
Yarmouth, Donnegal, and Gottenburgh, where the 
herrings arrive almoſt to a certainty, and generally 
at the fame period of time. The ſhores on the 
eaſtern ſide of Scotland, that have been moſt ge- 
nerally explored, and have produced the greateſt 
quantity of herrings, are thoſe of the Forth, and 


the Murray Firth, The banks of the Forth, 7 
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the ſhores of that great river where 1t falls into the 
ſea, were in antient times the chief theatre. of the 
Scottiſh fiſheries. The coaſts. of Fifeſhire, and the 
Lothians, were full of towns, inhabited by a race of 
experienced fiſhermen, and intrepid ſeamen, who 
navigated the mercantile trade of the king- 
dom, who manned its ſhort-lived navy, fought 

the Engliſh with deſperate bravery, and rendered 
their country reſpectable amongſt foreign nations. 
But thoſe populous diſtricts being ruined by Crom- 
well, the inhabitants, thus deprived of their pro- 
perty, ſhipping, ſtores, and utenſils, loſt their ſpirit, 
as well as their abilities; the fiſheries, the towns, 
and the coaſting trade, gradually declined, and all 
reſemblance of former times vaniſhed from the eye. 
The white fiſheries were carried on by ſmall buſ- 
ſes, from 15 to 30 tons burthen, with cloſe decks, and 
one maſt that ſtruck ; upon this maſt one of their 
nets lay drying in the night-time, while they rode 
by the other; put out in head to catch herring for 
bait, when they were at the white fiſhing, and thus, 
during moderate weather, lay ſnug in the water. 
About the beginning of March, theſe buſſes 
went to the white fiſhery, on the coaſts of the 

Orkneys : they ſalted their fiſh in the hold; and, 

when the weather was dry, they put them aſhore, 
and dried them on the beeches and rocks. They 
returned in May to the Firth, and waſhed the ſalt 
out of their mud-fiſh, and dried them on their own 
beeches and ſtages at home, then ſold them, partly 
for home conſumption, and partly for exportation. 

About the eighth or tenth of June they took in 
their large nets, ſalt and caſks, and ſet out to the 
hihing of deep water herrings, in the ſeas frequent- 
ed by the Dutch. When they had catched as 
many as their ſmall halds could conveniently ſtow, 
beſides their fiſhing equipage and ftores, they run 
to the coaſt, put theſe aſhore, took in a freſh ſup- 
Fly of nets, ſalt, and caſks, and continued — 

| tl 
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till the end of July; then returned home, ſhifted 
their nets again, and fiſned acroſs the opening 
of the Forth from Fifeneſs to Eyemouth, ſo long 
as the ſeaſon continued. Here they generally met 
with ſucceſs, and gave certain intelligence to the 
open boats (of which they were uſually ſharers) 
where to lay their nets for the herrings, near the 
ſhore in ſhallow water. When this fiſhing was 
over, the ſame buſſes, with a freſh ſtock of nets, 
failed by the Pentland Firth, to the Hebride fiſh- 
ing, and there remained among the lochs and bays 
of Sutherland, Roſs, and Inverneſs ſhires, till 
Chriſtmas, then returned home, and laid up their 
buſſes to be repaired: while theſe bold men, who had 
undergone incredible fatigues and dangers, inſtead 
of loitering idly at home, went out immediately 
in open boats, fiſhed upon the coaſt till March, 
and thus, by conſtant practice, incredible fatigues 
and danger, became the hardieſt and moſt expert 
fiſhers in Europe. | . 
The herring-fiſhing in the Forth, by open boats, 
was thus conducted. The boats belonged partly 
to the buſs fiſhermen above mentioned, but 
the greateſt number belonged to ſhip carpen- 
ters, and other perſons on ſhore, who built and 
equipped them purpoſely to become adventurers in 
the trade. Two or three fiſhermen collected fix or 
ſeven landmen, to make up the crew for this fiſh- 
ing, which was called a dreve, which ſignifies 2 
drove. Every fiſherman had, for the moſt part, 
one net of his own; but the reſt of the nets were 
taken in from the net-makers, and other individu- 
als, as ſharers in profit and loſs during the ſeaſon. 
One perſon was appointed to keep their ſtock-purſe, 
to lay in proviſions, and to receive the money for 
all the herrings fold, When the fiſhery was over 
they made up their accounts: the expenditure on 
proviſions, ſtock, and accidents, was deducted _ 
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what they called the whole head, and the remainder 
was divided into eight or nine ſhares, called deals. 
The proprietor of the boat drew one deal, ever 
man half a deal, and every net half a deal; and if 
there happened to be a layman or two in the boat, 
who never were at the fiſhing before, theſe were 
called boys, and drew only the quarter of a deal, for 
their firſt year. e e le re) Tie 
From 6 to $00 boats were thus employed 
in the Forth, and many thouſand barrels of 
herrings were annually exported, beſides ſupplying 
the home demand. The coaſt fiſhing on the Mur- 
ray Firth was conducted on the ſame plan, govern- 
ed by the ſame regulations, and proportionably be- 
neficial to that populous, though remote part of 
the kingdom. It employed from 5 to 700 boats 
of a leſs conſtruction than the former, and each 
boat had fix or ſeven men. The general utility of 
theſe two fiſheries may be thus ſtated: They 
gave employment to a conſiderable number of per- 
ſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, as ſeamen, 
landmen, ſhip-builders, coopers, net-makers, (which 
is chiefly performed by women, children, and old 
people, incapable of any other work) rope-makers, 
ſail-makers, blackſmiths, ſalt-makers, colliers, 
carters, day labourers, &c. They ſupplied the 
neighbourhood with cheap food, extended commerce 
to the amount of 60 or 100, oool. annually, and em- 
ployed ſhipping to various parts of Europe. 
Ass a nurſery of ſeamen for the royal navy, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the Forth to have employed, upon an 
average, 700 boats, having nine men each. - 6300 
And, that the Murray Firth employed? 
boo boats, having ſeven men each * 


—— 
— — 


, and men advancing in 


ee 


Experienced ſeamen 


that line, — — — 10 500 
Theſe fiſheries, though at preſent in a low ſtate, 
barely deſerving the name of a 


national object, 


1. may 
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may, I have been informed, through various: res- 
ſpectable channels, be extended to any degree, 
and alſo the deep water fiſhery, to the diſtance of 
F Bun k 1.44 twenty 


Among the many obligations Scotland owes to the learned ang 
humane Thomas Pennant, eſq. may be reckoned his ſtimulating 
a ſpirit of enquiry into ſuch works of nature and art, as tend to 
iuſtrate the hiſtory of that country, and to aſſiſt the antiquary in 
his inveſtigations. Of the numerous correſpondents who thus 
embarked in the laudable deſign of communicating their ob ſer- 
vations through the channel of Mr. Pennant's publications, was, 
the Rev. Mr. Cordiner, miniſter of the Engliſh chapel at Banff; 
and that gentleman, encouraged by the reſpect paid to his com- 
munications and drawings, publiſhed, in 1780, a moſt enter- 
taining work, entitled, Antiquities and Scenery of the North of 
Scotland, in a Series of Letters to Thomas Pennant, Eſq. The 
favourable reception of this volume by the public, prompted the 
author to circulate propoſals, for publiſhing in numbers, Yes of 
Remarkable Ruins, and Romantic Proſpects in the North of Scotland. 
I had received ſo much ſatis faction in peruſing the former work, 
that on feeing the firſt number of the latter, I tranſmitted ſome ob- 
ſervations to the author, which I thought might be uſeful to him 
in the progreſs of his work. His anſwer came to my hands 
while I was drawing up the above account of the eaſtern fiſheries, 
and as he had peruſed what I had formerly publiſhed on theſe 
fubjects, he favoured me with the following intereſting and ſeaſons 
able intelligence. Fre we EEE 
In the Murray Firth, herrings, at times, make their appear- 
ance in ſuch plenty, as might become a valuable acquiſition to 
the coaſt, could the fiſhermen afford' to have nets in readineſs 
againſt the periods of their arrival; and, had they knowledge of 
the methods of aſcertaining, more accurately, their being on the 
coaſt, it is probable we ſhould find it more frequently the caſe 
than it is at preſent apprehended. In ſome ſeaſons, off Troup- 
head, about fix miles eaſt from this, the ſhoals of herrings have 
been found ſo crowded, that the fiſner boys, by putting ſeveral hooks 
back to back, and ſinking them with a bit of lead, in pulling 
them up through the ſhoal of herrings, ſeldom failed to bring up 
numbers.—What a treaſure would a herring net have been to 
them 8 FFC 
There was another thing whichT propoſed to the board of truſ- 
tees, and which they were inclined to favour, had they not been 
abridged of their power and finances, by the reſtoration of the 
torfeited eſtates. In examining the progreſs of manufacturers in 
this and the neighbouring counties, I found that their perfection 
in the weaving of damaſk or figured linen, was greatly retard 
by their total ignorance of the principles of drawing, and want 


of taſte for elegance of deſign. At the ſame time the | — 
| — — 
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20 miles from the coaſt, where the herrings are larger 
and fatter than thoſe taken in the Forth, or near the 


ſhores, and are nearly equal to the herrings taken in 


deep lochs of the weſt Highlands. This eaſtern 
fiſhery is therefore to be conſidered as producing 
herrings of two different qualities, the large and the 
mall, and requiring two different modes of regula- 


tion. The deep water fiſhery is to be carried on 


by buſſes or decked veſlels, from 20 to 80 
tons burthen, who ought to be at the Shetland 
iſlands early in the ſeaſon, and attended by quick ſail- 
ing veſſels to run with their firſt prime herrings to 
Edinburgh, London, Hamburgh, Bremen, Copenha- 
gen, and other cities where ſuch herrings bring a high 


price. While their firſt cargoes are thus in the market, 


the buſſes may continue the fiſhery down the chan- 
nel till the end of the ſeaſon, and in this manner 
| the markets will be conſtantly fed with freſh ſup- 


plies, greatly to the benefit of the merchant, the 
tiſhers, and the labouring poor, along the whole 


coaſt, ' : 
have not been able to diſcover any regiſter or au- 
thentic liſt of the number of decked veſſels fitted out 
{rom the eaſtern coaſt, previous to the year 17 50; thoſe 
lent out on the bounty ſince that period have been 
very inconſiderable. There is no data, therefore, 
on which to form a conjecture reſpecting the num- 


I ber that might be ſucceſsfully employed from this 


part of the kingdom. Were certain impediments 
removed, and encouragements given, the adven- 
turers would be enabled to meer the Dutch and 
dwedes at foreign markets on equal terms, or nearly 
to, dy which the ſale would be conſiderably encreaſ- 


dere altogether unable to be at any expence in teaching even the 
mot ngemous, children to draw; and young artiſts might be 
501d among them, who afterwards would probably be able to 
ea figure in advancing the finer parts of manufactures, ſuch 
© pliated linens, the above mentioned damaſks, &c.” 
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ed: men poſſeſſed of adequate capitals, relying on 
the aid of government, and the proſpect of a perma- 
nent demand, would chearfully embark in the buſi- 
neſs, and purſue it with firmneſs, through all its 
viciſitudes of profit and loſs. Upon this ſuppoſition 
1 conjecture that three hundred buſſes would, in a 
tort time, ornament thefe eaſtern ſhores : diffuſing 


unſpeakable benefits amongſt half a millien of Log 
"PRE. 
: Reſpecting the number of boats that might at the 
fame time be employed in the ſhallow water fiſhery, 
a more poſitive calculation may be formed, not only 
from former eſtimates, but alſo from the abſolute 
certainty of an inland ſale, which would increaſe 
proportionably to the extenſion of manufactures, popu- 
lation, and foreign trade, for which theſe coaſts are moſt 
admirably adapted, in the comparative fertility of the 
country, the abundance of coal, ſalt works, and har- 
bours ; the eaſy communication with London, the 
Baltic, Germany, Holland, and Flanders ; but eſpe- 
cially from the very ſingular induſtry of the people, 
was that induſtry permitted to expand, inſtead of 
being depreſſed ; which every real friend to his 
country moſt devoutly wiſhes. Suppoſing therefore, 
that all obſtructions to the fiſheries, and manufactures, 
ſhall be removed, the number of ftout boats may 
very ſoon amount to 3000. Ws 
Conſequently, the eaſtern fiſheries will employ 
300 buſſes from 20 to 80 tons, navigated 
upon an average with 15 men each, ber 500 
the moſt part, able ſeamen — 
3000 large boats, built after the Scarbo- 
rough manner, each carrying upon an | 18,000 
average 5 men and a boy — 


— — tern rr 
Experienced ſeamen, and perſons advanc- | 22, 500 
ing in that line — — 
Of obſtructions, bounties, foreign markets, 
and other eulan, which equally concern the 


fiſheries 
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fiſheries of the 1 in general, I propoſe to 
ſpeak hereafter. One circumſtance however, re- 
quires to be mentioned in this place. Though the 
arrival of the great body of herrings on the coaſts of 
Shetland be certain, and almoſt to a day, yet the 
movements of the leſſer bodies or detachments, and 
their arrival on the ſouthern ſhores, are, as before ob- 
ſerved, extremely uncertain. Some years they ſeem 
to forſake the coaſt almoſt entirely; other years they 
arrive in ſuch quantities as to occupy a ſpace of ſeve- 
ral miles; but the time and place afford matters 
for ſpeculation only. During this ſuſpenſe, a few 
ſmall boats venture out, in all kinds of weather, to 
explore the ſnore - they return unſucceſsful - ſet out 
again on the ſame deſign and are again unfortunate 
in having ſeen no herrings. The towns on the 
coaſt begin to deſpair—freſh attempts are made 
with no better ſucceſs—the fiſhermen having loſt 
much time in theſe fruitleſs purſuits, return cha- 
grined to their ſtarving families, and al aban- 
don the buſineſs for that ſealon. _ 

But theſe diſappointments of the poor fiberaien 
are comparatively trivial to the diſtreſſes of thoſe 
perſons who have provided a ftock of ſalt and 
caſks, in the ſanguine hope of a ſucceſsful fiſhing. 
Great, alſo, 1s the loſs ſultained by the labouring 
people, eſpecially in ſeaſons of ſcarcity, which are 
trequent in that country. At ſuch times, herrings 
and potatoes would be a ſeaſonable relief to thou- 
lands of numerous families, whole joint earnings 
at the wheel and the loom, do not exceed 6 or 7 
—_ weekly, upon an average of the whole year. 

Here therefore, the community, the merchant, and 

the ſtate, ſuſtain a negative loſs, not from natural 
cauſes, but an ill-ju: deed. parſimony by which a few 
hundred pounds are ſaved at the expence of tens of 
thouſands. 
The herrings, though frequently undiſcovered by 
che poor people who paddle along the ſhores, con- 
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tinue invariably their courſe ſouthward, as appears 
from their periodical arrival on the coaſt of Yar- 
mouth, a land which projects far into the ſea, and 
thus intercepts both the ſhallow and deep water 


ſhoals, where they may be taken every ſeaſon in 
great abundance. 


Therefore, to inſure a certain annual fiſhery ON 
the eaſtern coaſts of Scotland, it would be expedient 
to ſtation a double line of cutters from one extre- 
mity of the kingdom to the other; viz. four ſmall 


_ cutters to be employed, without intermiſſion, in 
_ dragging the ſea to the diſtance of fix miles from the 


ſhore; and four larger veſſels employed in the ſame 


manner, and to extend the line from the ſmall veſ- 
fels to the diſtance of thirty miles due eaſt from 


land. 

The herrings uſually keep at ſome diſtance from 
the coaſt in July and Auguft, and it is at this time 
only that the fiſhers follow them in the open ſea. 
About the end of Auguſt, and until the middle of 
September, they come into ſhallow water, where 
they remain for ſome time in the bays and inlets of 
the coaſt, and this is termed the ground drave. 

Theſe circumſtances being authenticated by the 
Dutch and Scottiſh Seren, would facilitate the 
buſineſs of the cruiſers, and render the eſcape of the 
ſhoals almoſt impoſſible. The ftations of the 
veſſels might be off the Murray Firth, Peterhead, . 
Montroſe, and Dunbar, Every diſcovery ſhould 
be immediately communicated in writing, ſigned 
by the maſter, with the particulars and dates, to the 


magiſtrates of the town that could be firſt made, 


though ſuch town ſhould lie beyond the line of 
their cruiſe ſouthward or northward. Such 1n- 
telligence ſhould allo be notified to the inhabi- 
tants by the town bell, and expreſſes ſent in 
writing, and ſigned by the magiſtrates, to all the 
achacent towns on the coalt, 


of 
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Of the Weſtern Fiſhery, including a Review of the Re- 
gulations as the Law now ſtands, with their Ope- 
rations and Effefts upon the Fiſheries, and theſe con- 


cerned therein. Alſo, a Retroſpett into the Proceed- 
ings of the Commiſſioners of the Revenue in Scotland; 


their Interpretation of the Law in certain Caſes; 


and the Fees impoſed on the Fiſheries ; with other 


Particulars. 


Of the Non-payment of the Bounty. | 
Having brought down the hiſtory of the eaſtern 
fiſheries to the preſent time, it is now N to 
reſume the ſubject of the weſtern fiſhery, from the 
period when the Britiſh company abandoned their 
enterprize, and fold their veſſels and materials.“ 
It hath been obſerved, that in the years 49-50, 
government, to encourage the herring fiſheries, 
whether carried on by companies or individuals, 
granted a bounty of 30 ſhillings per ton on the buſ- 
ſes employed therein; and that, in 1757, it was 
found expedient to extend that bounty to 50 ſhillings. 
Upon the ſtrength of ſuch encouragement, and re- 
lying on the punctual payment thereof, the enter- 
prizing ſpirit of the weſt country exerted itſelf to 
tae utmoſt; ſtrained every nerve; bid defiance to 
the inclemencies of the ſevereſt weather; the dan- 
gers of the turbulent Atlantic; and thus maintained 
their ground, and extended the fiſheries, after all 
attempts in other parts of Scotland had totally 
failed. be „5 
The number of buſſes increaſed with aſtoniſhing 
rapidity ; the nets, and all the apparatus of the fiſh- 
erles, were every year improved; the men became 
more expert in navigating thoſe difficult ſeas, and 
in taking, and curing the herrings. b 
Ihe demand to Ireland, the Weſt Indies, and for 
home conſumprion, was great. A fiſhery thus car- 


ried on by a perſevering people, ſtimulated by quick 


* Which brought them only 7+ per cent. of their capital. 
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ſales, and ſupported, apparently, by liberal boun- 


ties, aſſumed for a time, every appearance of nati- 


onal, and individual benefit. Bur theſe flattering 
appearances were of ſhort duration : the incitements 
held out by government proved fallacious and rui- 


nous to all thoſe who had turned their attention and 
capital to that buſinefss. | 


The bounty granted by parliament was tolerably 


well paid till the year 1766, and the adventurers, 


whoſe circumſtances in general admitted of no 


delay, had till then, either obtained payment in a 
few months, or got their bounties diſpoſed of to 
bankers at 5 to 74 per cent. diſcount. But, on the 


return of the fleet in January 1766, ſuch of their 
owners as had the misfortune to reſide in Scotland, 


were thunder- ſtruck on finding they could neither 


receive payment of the bounties, nor prevail on any 
banking companies to diſcount them at any price; 
while their companions 1n the ſame fiſhery from the 
weſtern coaſts of England, were paid at fight. * 

The Scottiſh adventurers were told that the fund 
appropriated for paying the bounties within that 


kingdom was already anticipated for ſome years, 
and no money could be PAL till the prior bounties 


were diſcharged. 

Theſe perfons had, by their induſtry, perſever- 
ance, and the afſtance of friends, increaſed the 
number of buſſes between 1762 and 1768, from 17 

o 261. The aggregate burden amounted to 
TO tons; the number of perſons whom they 
had drawn into their ſervice, from idleneſs, 1ndi- 
gence, the ſpade or the plow, and who were now 
become expert ſeamen, was 2881. 

From this deductian and ſtatement, the reader 
may eaſily conceive the bad policy of thus over- 
turning a buſineſs of ſuch conlequence to the ſtate, 


* The Fneliſh bounty was paid from the's gener 411 revenue of the 
nation; * hile the . avment of the Scottifh bounty was iſfued from 
one branch onty ot tte revenme in- Scotland; Khich,, falling {hort of 
tlie demends imad UDO it, lei the poi Ethers 01 that kingdem 
without remcdy. | 
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to the ſugar iſlands, and to thouſands of perſons 
who now depended upon this branch, at home. 
The ſhock occaſioned by the diſappointment 
was not only felt ſeverely by perſons immediately 
concerned in the fiſhery, and who had ſtretched 
their credit to their utmoſt limits; but alſo by their 
neighbours, friends, and kinſmen; by merchants 
coopers, blackſmiths, and other perſons who had 
aſſiſted them in the various operations and diſburſe- 
ments of the buſineſs. The unexpected ſtroke fell 
particularly heavy upon thoſe claſſes of men, who 
build and navigate our ſhips; who fight our bat- 
tles, protect our commerce, and defend our coaſt. 
From the ſame cauſe, alſo, hundreds of perſons, 
whoſe induſtry would otherwiſe have been loſt to 
the public, now ſaw themſelves deprived of that 
comfortable ſubſiſtence which their labours had re- 
cently procured. The old and the young, perfons 
of both ſexes, and at either verge of life, who, 
though unable or unqualified for other labours, 
found employment in ſpinning hemp, net-making 
gutting, packing, and other branches which the tiſh- 
ery affords. bk 6 007; r 
Such were ſome of the conſequences to various 
deſcriptions of people, from inattention, or ill- 
judged policy, in withholding the trifle which thoſe 
induſtrious and uſeful members of the community 
had a right to expect. But the miſchief did not end 
here. The nature of a fiſhery requires a long prepa- 
ration in a variety of expenſive articles, as ſhip- 
Ping, boats, nets, caſks, and falt. Nearly 261 buſ- 
ies had in 5 years been raiſed, through an exertion 
ſcarcely to be exceeded by any body of people in 
thoſe ſtations of life, and under the ſame ſcanty cir- 
cuntiances,, Theſe veſſels being in 1766 engaged in 
a promiſing fiſhery, and the bounty, till then, having 
been well paid, a new fleet was conſequently on the 
ſtocks; timber, pitch, tar, ſails, cordage, and ſalt 
vere provided, commiſſioned, or on ſhip-board. 
The coopers had made, and were employed, al- 
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moſt day and night in making, from 50 to 60,009 


barrels; every department were buſir engaged in 
their reſpective branches. 


It would be difficult to enumerate all he channels 


of expenditure into which the adventurers, and all 
' perſons depending on that buſineſs, had further em- 
barked for extending the fiſhery ; neither can we 
form an eftimate of the aggregate amount. But 
though we cannot aſcertain, with preciſion, the poſi- 


tive expence of works then going on, we way draw 


ſome inference, and form a probable conjecture, 


from a ſtatement of the expences of 267 buſſes al- 


ready afloat. 
The building a buſs of bo tons,and equip-" þ 
ping her for the fiſhery in boats, net- | 
ting, &c. coſts the owners, excluſive of | 


caſks, ſalt, proviſions, and mens wages, þ 185,049 


70gl. conſequently, the prime colt of 
261 buſſes, beſides occaſional repairs, | 
and freſh ſets of nets, amounted to | 
As preparations were then making for 
_- proſecuting the fiſhery with redoubled 
vigour, and upon the moſt extenſive 


ſcale, we cannot conjecture the poſitive þ 100,000 


diſburſements, and the engagements 
in which thoſe venturous men had | 
again embarked, at leis than — 2 


L. 285 5,049 
To this ſtatement may be added the rea 

or apparent loſs, ſuſtained by the indivi- 
duals of Campbeltown, who, from the 

year 17 50, when the bounty was firſt 

granted, had upon ſpeculation, Lg! 
many expenſive houſes of ſtone, lime, 
and ſlate; which loſs, operating in va- 
rious ways amongſt a great number of 
perſons, could not be leſs than W 


1 
3 


C. 335-049 


50,000 


3 
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Here therefore was a ſum far exceeding general 
conjecture, of which one part was poſitively ſunk, 
and the other part in a train of being expended on 
a property wherein the proprietors had ſufficient rea- 
ſon to rely, till the ſtoppage of the bounty; when this 
property ſuddenly fell in value, became a dead ſtock, 
and could neither be fold nor- transferred on any 
conditions, e e RR 

VUniverſal dejection, complaints, and murmurs 
pervaded the whole weſtern coaſts of the kingdom ; 
a general ſuſpicion, every man of his neighbour, 
friend, or brother, ſucceeded to mutual confidence 
and reciprocal good offices. The payment of the 
bounty, even at any diſtant period, became doubrful. 
In the mean time, numbers of thoſe men who had 
unfortunately embarked in - expenſive undertakings 
upon the faith of parliament, unable any longer to 
pacify their creditors, found themſelves reduced to 
the ſad alternative of public bankruptcy, a jail, or 
of flying to a country deftined to become the aſylum 
of the unfortunate, the injured, and the oppreſſed. 
from all parts of theſe kingdoms, and of Europe. 
The more affluent or fortunate number, who had 
been able to diſcharge their engagements, ſeeing 
themſelves ſtill in poſſeſſion of the veſſels and mate- 
rials, were obliged to ſtruggle with the fiſhery againſt 
all impediments, or ſuffer the buſſes to rot in the 
harbours, The intreaties of the idle, the indigent, the 
widow and the fatherleſs, who depended on this buſi- 
neſs for daily ſupport, contributed alſo to quicken the 
J eſolves of the owners, who, during the four ſucceed- 
ing years, fitted out the following number of buſſes, 
on the ſuppaſed Scottiſh bounty, beſides a number 
of veſſels who repaired to Whitehaven, to clear out 
on the Engliſh bounty, then regularly paid. 
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The patience and abilities of the adventurers being 
now completely exhauſted, and the old bounty ſtil 
unpaid, tle ſeen ſcene of diſtreſs which operated amongſt 
all orgers of perſons exceeded that of any former 
period, 

Every man was eager to transfer his property, 
upon any terms, to avoid the horrors of a Jail; 
many veſſels were attached and fold at half their vya- 
Jue; and happy was he who could aſſign over his 


bounty certificates at a diſcount fo low as 30 per 


cent. Many of the adventurers thus ruined and 
undone, found it neceſſary to contemplate new 
objects whereby themſelves and their families might 


be ſupported. In this manner, the Britiſh fiſhery 


begun in 1750, under the vigorous ſupport of go- 
vernment, was at the expiration of 20 years, almoſt 


annihilated, with the loſs of 4 or 500,000l. to the 


ſubjects of the two Kingdoms, while foreigners 
were gaining that fum annually by the fiſheries of 
the Scottiſh ſeas, with which they pe E 12 
and the Weſt Indies. 


During this melancholy ſtate of the buſineſs, cer- 


tain perſons thought of an expedient which ſoon after 
took place, and again revived the hopeleſs, dejected 
mind. Experience had convinced the fiſhers that 
2 ſmall bounty well paid, was preferable in its ope- 
ration, to a nominal large bounty, withheld for a ſeries 


of years, and at length producing only 70 per cent. 


They accordingly made a propoſal to accept 30 ſnil- 
lings per ton inſtead of 50; which being agreed to 
by £ government, the 50 ſhillings bounty was declared 
to ceaſe, and in heu thereof, a bounty of 30 ſhil- 


lings was to commence in 1771, and to be punCtually 


-paid from the Scottiſh revenue at large, upon pro- 
ducing authenticated certificates that the reſpective 
claimants had in all caſes faithfully conformed to the 
regulations ſpecified in the ſtatute, * 

The effects of regular payments may be Gen in 
the annexed table, wherein it appears that between 


1770, and 1776, the number of buſſes on the 
I ti 
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tiſn bounty had encreaſed from 19 to 294. The 
fiſhery was carried on in ſummer, as well as in winter. 
The money received from the merchants and the ex-, 


chequer circulated through every bay, lake, and chan- 


and reached the moſt *diſtant iſlands, when an un- 
expected event, co-operating with the ſcantineſs of 


in a ſeries of hardſhips and misfortunes. This was 
the American, and afterwards, the French, Spaniſh, 
and Dutch wars; a ſevere and unexpected ſtroke, 
unparalleled in former wars, and it is hoped will 
never again happen at.any one period of time. All 


nearly cut off, and roſe to an exorbitant price; which, 


buſs fiſhery a loſing trade to all thoſe, without excep- 
tion, who were unhappily engaged in it. 
The riſe in the price of certain articles was thus, 


Before the During the 


8 aP | \ C1 war. War. 
>paniſh and Portugal ſalt “ | 
3 buſhel * j - . e 9 
Barrels for herrings „ Et 
Tar per barrel! — 0 8 0 2:2. :Q. 
Beſt hemp per cwt. weight 1.14 © 2 6 © 
While ſeamens wages, proviſions, and various ma- 


terials, roſe to a height unknown, in any former 
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we are now at peace with mankind ; though the 
bounty is now regularly paid; the number of buſſes 


tain obſtructions to this, and all other Scottiſh fiſhe- 
ries, which it would be expedient to remove. 


nel; extended to the cabins of the interior parts, 


the bounty, once more involved theſe devoted men 


ſupplies of ſtaves, tar, ſalt, and other materials, were 


with the neceſſity of an enlarged capital, rendered the 


8 r 
Bend ab. 
__ 


period. The fiſhery of courſe deciined, and though 
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fitted out in 178 3, amounted only to 153; and this 
leads to an enquiry whether there do not exiſt cer- 
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07 the 7. ime of Clearing Out. 


It hath been obſerved, that the en of the her- 
rings on the coaſt of Shetland 1s certain and almoſt 
to'a day, on or before the 22d of June, when the 
buſſes and yawgers of various nations are ready to 
receive, and forward them without delay, to their 

ective countries. | 

Such hath ever been the forefight, expedition, 
and wiſe policy, of the Dutch in particular; while, 
on our part, the nature and buſineſs of the fiſheries 
have been ſo little underſtood, or ſo ſhackled by miſ- 
repreſentation and unneceſſary reſtraints, that almoſt 
every ſtatute relative to the Hebride fiſhery, however 


well intended by the legiſlature, has, in a greater 


or leſſer degree, defeated its own purpoſe, _ 

We have alſo obſerved, that the Dutch follow 
the eaſtern ſhoals without ceaſing, in their migra- 
tions from the Shetland iſlands ſouthward ; and we 
have likewiſe recommended the ſame practice to the 
Britiſh buſſes fitted out on that fide of the kingdom, 
by which we may, as Sir William Monſon obſerves, 
« undertake the Hollanders with our own weapons; 
and equal them with pinks, buſſes, and other veſſels; 
till we be wade partners with them in their fiſhery.” 
It is now propoſed to ſtate the diſtinction between 
the eaſtern and weſtern fiſheries, and to ſuggeſt ſuch 
amendments as ſeem beſt adapted to the latter, the 
conveniency of the adventurers, and the merchants 
trading to the Weſt Indies. 

The paſſage to Shetland from Holland, Ham- 
burgh, Denmark, and the eaſtern fide of Great 
Britain, is through an open ſea, uninterrupted with 


iſlands, rocks, or far projecting capes; Rome: 
that 


_ 
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that 1n moderate weather, it is uſually performed in 
a few days. On the other hand, the paſſage from 


Greenock, Port Glaſgow, and other towns on the 


Clyde, is attended with ſuch hazards, expences, da- 
mages, and delays, that it is ſeldom attempted ; 
and therefore the adventurers, inſtead of proceeding 
to the North Seas, which, upon an N would 


take up more time than a voyage to Newfoundland, 
wiſh to clear out for the Hebrides, Loch Broom, 
and other openings upon the coaſt of Inverneſs and 


Roſs ſhires, where, in the ſummer and autumn, 
they would fall in with the ſhoals, as they advance 
towards the ſouth. It might, therefore, be ſuppoſed 
that the laws had been ſo framed or explained, as 


to enable the weſtern fiſheries to be on the ſpot in due 
time to avail themſelves of the offered bounty, and 


to follow the ſhoals through all their wanderings, 
amidſt that Archipelago of three hundred iſlands. 
The people underitood, that the ſtatute paſſed in 
1771 had this in view, and that theſe words, © and 
hall be at the place of rendezvous of the faid 
fiſheries, on or before the twenty-ſecond day of June, 
for the eaſt coaſt; and on or before the firſt day of 


Odtober, for the weſt coaſt,” gave them a diſcre- 


tionary power of clearing out at ſuch times, be- 
tween the twenty- ſecond of June and the firſt day 
ot October, as might be moſt ſuitable to their 


reſpective circumſtances. They accordingly prepared 


to clear out, and be at the place of rendezvous agree- 


able to the expreſs conditions of the ſtatute; but 


great was their ſurpriſe, when they were informed by 
ine commiſſioners of the revenue at Edinburgh, 


that thoſe who ſailed before the firſt day of Octo- 


ver, would forteit all title to the bounty. The 


ole coaft was alarmed ; every man adviſed with 


= his neighbour upon a proceeding fo ſingular and ex- 


Taordinary. They reterred to the act; pleaded upon 
„ 
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the obvious interpretation thereof; repreſented che 
diſtreſſes, ſhould the bounty be withheld, to their fami- 
lies, their creditors, and all the deſcriptions of peo- 
ple who had depended upon the words of the legiſ- 
lature. Still greater was their ſurpriſe, when an ex- 
planation of the words on or before was demanded 
from council, and they were anſwered, that on or 
Before, meant on and not before.® _ 

In this manner were thoſe uſeful members of * 
clety thwarted and perplexed by the ſervants of 
the public, contrary to the intention of government, 

and the ſpirit of the law. But, however juſtly they 
might ridicule this explanation, there was no remedy 
or redreſs, Sir, if you do not comply with the law, 
as explained by our council, you ſhall not be entitled 
to any bounty,” was the language, or rather the 
Jargon of oppreſſion, under which this fiſhery ſtrug- 
gled till 1779, when the adventurers triumphed 
over theſe perſons, by virtue of an act, empowering | 
them to be at the place of rendezvous any time be- 
tween the firſt day of Auguſt, and the firſt of Oc- 
tober in each year. 
But even the law itſelf is ſtill defective in this 
reſpect. Experience and obſervation have diſcovered 
that the herrings are fiſh of paſſage; that at one 
time they direct their courſe by the mainland, and 
at another, by the iſlands; that the period and place 
of their appearance, depend much on the ſtate of 
winds and weather; that as they ſwim near the ſurface, 
the other elements as well as the ſea, have great 
influence upon their motions, as thunder and light- 
ning, by which they are greatly affected. T heſc 
cConſiderations, therefore, afford unanſwerable ar- 
— in favour of a free, diſeretionary power 0 


Fg 


® Printed e of the adyenturers in the Britiſh whute her- 
ring fiſhery. | 
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the fiſhers reſpecting the time of clearing out; and 
the deſtination of the buſſes. Thoſe men are, and 
ever will be, the beſt judges of time and place. 
The herrings in their movements pay no regard 
to acts of parliament; they are governed generally 
by the laws of nature, and partially, or accidentally, 
by the elements and ſeaſons. They come and go, 
appear and diſappear, agreeable to theſe circumſtan- 
ces. Their movements are alſo governed in ſome 
meaſure, by the tides, currents, bays, and head- 
lands of the Hebrides. By theſe they are hurried 
on, kept back, apd driven from ſhore to ſhore; 
ſometimes filling the lochs of the mainland, at other 
times crowding upon the coaſt of the Long Iſland, 
at the diftance of forty miles weſtward. As they 
invariably follow a fouthern courſe, after leaving the 
Shetland Iſlands, they reach the Hebrides in July, 
and keep preſſing forward amidft this intricate laby- 
rinth, till the beginning of September, when they 
go into deep water; or in other words, when the 
great body of the herrings have reached the Iriſh ſeas. 
Freſh ſhoals appear in November, and continue 
till January, when they become uſeleſs for eommerce ; 
but whether theſe herrings be the remains of the 
tormer ſhoals in their return from the circumnavi- 
| gation of Britain and Ireland, or a new migration 
trom the frozen regions, is a matter of uncertainty. 
The knowledge of real importance to mankind, 
reſpects the time of arrival, of ſojourning, and de- 
Parture of the herrings. Thoſe circumſtances being 
fully aſcertained, it is, or ſhould be, the object of 
the buſſes to be on the fiſhing grounds before the 
thoals have reached the Hebrides; completely 
equipped for taking and curing; accompanied, at 
the ſame time, with quick failing veſſels, for the 
purpoſe of conveying the herrings to the ports of 
the Clyde, where the Weſt India ſhips wait impa- 
| - tiently 
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tiently their arrival. Therefore, inſtead of limiting: 
the departure of the buſſes to the firſt of Auguſt, it 
would be expedient to fay, any time after the firſt of 
June, and totally to aboliſh all diſtinctions of a ſummer 
and winter fiſhery, leaving the buſſes in full poſſeſſion 
of the ſeas, and in the free liberty of following 
the herrings from place to place ; of returning home, 
going out a ſecond time, and in all reſpects a diſ- 
cretionary power to act as their reſpective views, 
and circumſtances may dictate. os 


Of the Places of Rendezvous. 


By che ſtatute of 1750, the buſſes, after 1 ex- 
amined at the reſpective ports from whence they 
cleared out for the Hebride fiſhery, were to rendez- 
vous on or before a ſtipulated day, at the port of 
Campbeltown; a reſtriction without an object, though 
attended with inconveniencies, expence, and fre- 
quently great delays in the outward- bound voyage, 
by which the ſeaſon was waſted or loſt, the adven- 
turers injured, and the Weſt India veſſels unneceſ- 
farily detained from proſecuting their voyages. The 
port of Campbeltown; lies at the diſtance of ſixty miles 
from Greenock, and though in the track of the bul- 
ſes to the Hebrides, no veſſel would ſtop there un - 

| leſs driven thither by ſtorms or contrary winds. _ 

After a ſhip hath got her clearance, and is fairly 
in the open ſea, ſhe ſpreads and adjuſts her ſails to 
the winds then blowing, and to all the variations 
thereof, eagerly embracing every favourable. gale, 
and thus ſtretches on towards the deſtined port, 
without the loſs of a day or even an hour, on the 
part of the mariners. This ſcrupulous regard to time, 
is not always owing to the importance of an hour or 
a day, which in ſome voyages 1s of little conſequence, 
but to the hazards of unfavourable winds or weather, 
by which a veſſe] that goes into a port with 3 


view to turn out next morning, may be detained 1 4 
- ſuc 
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ſuch port, during a period equal to the time in which 
ſhe might have completed a ſhort voyage, had 
ſhe kept in the open fea. This 1s particularly the 
caſe with all veſſels which put in at Campbeltown. 
The bay is capacious, ſafe, and abundantly deep 
for veſſels of any burden; but the entrance is ſo 
_ remarkably narrow that no veſſel can get out with 
a ſtrong head-wind, and conſequently the whole fleet 
of buſſes, by putting in at that place, are obſtructed 
In their voyage; and ſhould the wind check about 
before next day they run the chance of being de- 
tained from one to two or three weeks. In the 
mean time 1000 men or upwards are living in 
idleneſs, conſuming the proviſions, and otherwiſe 
incurring expences, to the detriment of their fami- 
Hes and the owners; while the ſeaſon 1s exhauſted, 
and the herrings are moving from the ſhores. _ 
The inconveniencies of limiting the place of ren- 
dezvous to this port were, conſequently, repreſented to 
government, and in the ſtatute of 1778, it was left to 
the option of the adventurers to rendezvous either at 
Campbeltown or Stranrawer. From the latter place 
veſſels can get in or out almoſt with any wind, and 
the bay or loch is alſo commodious and ſafe. Bur 
notwithſtanding the natural advantages of this bay, 
(known by the name of Loch Ryan) the buſſes 
found no great relief therefrom. 
Their courſe to the Hebrides is by the Cape of Can- 
tire; which having doubled, they proceed due north. 
Campbeltown, the place of rendezvous appointed by 
the former act of parliament, is ſituated near the 
extremity of this cape, and conſequently in the 
direct track of the buſſes to the placę of their deſti- 
nation. Whereas Stranrawer lies at the diſtance of 
torty miles ſouth-eaſt of the cape, and the ſame 
number of miles out of the courſe of all veſſels 
bound from the Clyde to the Hebrides. To make 
this intelligible to our Engliſh readers, let us ſup- 
poſe that a number of veſſels cleared out annually 
O HT from 
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from London to the 1 fiſhery off Yarmouth, 
upon a bounty—that to be entitled ro this bounty, 
they were required to rendezvous upon a fixed 
day in Ramſgate harbour, at the mouth of the 
Thames; but, upon a repreſentation of the difficul- 
ties and delays in making that harbour, and alſo in. 
getting out of it, parliament ſhould paſs an act 
whereby the veſſels might have it in their option to 
rendezvous at Ramſgate, or if the winds did not 
ſerve for that harbour, they might ſteer for the port 
of Calais, on the oppoſite ſide of the channel, ſhew 
themſelves to the cuſtom-houſe officers of that port, 
and from thenee return to the fiſhing grounds off 
Yarmouth, © or oO 
The caſe of the buſſes from the Clyde is exadtly 
ſimilar; they muſt either ſtop their courſe, however 
fair the winds, and put in at Campbeltown, or bear 
away to the extent of forty miles out of the track of 
the fiſheries, to which they muſt again return through 
the ſame navigation. Whoever, therefore, adviſed 
government in the framing theſe laws, knew little of 
the nature of maritime affairs; neither were thoſe 
laws neceſſary in any reſpe& whatever. The veſſels 
fitted out at Campbeltown and Stranrawer, rendezvous 
at thoſe places only; may not alſo, the veſſels fitted 
out at Greenock, Port Glaſgow, Rothſay, and other 
ports of the Clyde, rendezvous at their reſpective 
ports, each of which being accommodated, with 3 
cuſtom-houſe. If the rendezvous of the buſſes 
hath any meaning or object, it is this; that the 
cuſtom-houſe officers ſhall have free permiſſion to 
go on board, examine the ſize of the reſpective 
. veſſels, their nets, and number of men; which 
nothing more than a repetition of what had been 
done upon clearing out, and is therefore unnecel- 
ſary, or may be rendered ſo by an amendment 1 
the act, ordering a ſecond examination by his ma- 
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jeſty's cutters, at any time or place while the ; 


veſſels are upon the fiſhing grounds, as at Braſſa 
Sound, Loch Broom, or the Long Ifland ; by 
this all evaſion of the law would be impracticable, 
and the purpoſes of government effectually anſwered, 
at no expence or delay to the parties concerned. It 


is therefore propoſed, that the practice of a general 


rendezvous at Campbeltown, or elſewhere in the 
Weſt Highlands, do ceaſe, and that every veſſel after 
having cleared out, ſnall be permitted to proceed 
dire the filbenes.>-; oye 1 


| Of the Delays, Dangers, and Loſſes arifing from the 


Paſſage by the Mull of Cantire. 


But all the various inconveniencies and diſcou- 
ragements above enumerated are. trivial, when com- 
pared to the delays, hazards, damages, loſs of veſ- 
ſels, cargoes and men, in the. outward and home- 


ward navigation by the Mull of Cantire. By Can- 
tire 1s meant, a narrow peninſula, which ſtretches 


forty miles from the mainland of Scotland, in a 
ſouthern direction, till it approaches within twenty 
miles of the county of Antrim in the north of Ire- 
= land, By this narrow paſſage between the two king- 
= doms, all the ſhipping of the Clyde paſs to and 
= from the Weſt Highlands, the Hebrid 
Atlantic. | J 

The diſtance from Greenock to the promontory or 
_ Cape, which terminates this peninſula, uſually called 
the Mull of Cantire,* is above ſixty miles in a ſouth- 


Mall, or, as it is called by the Highlanders, Moi, ſeems 
5 be the Gallic term for cape, and hath been adopted by the 


owlanders in two inſtances only, viz. the Mull of Cantire, and 


the Mull of Galloway, the two ſouthern extremities on the weſt 
ide of the kingdom. 88 
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weſt direction; but if we include the courſe of ſhip- 
ping thither, the iſlands to be avoided, the tacks 
and evolutions occaſioned by contrary winds, and 
lee-ſhores, we may eſtimate the voyages from 
Greenock upon an average, at eighty miles each; 
which eighty miles, being a circuitous navigation, 
that muſt be made good on the oppoſite fide of 
the cape, till the veſſels have got ſo far northward 
as to be on a line with Greenock, the place from 
. whence they ſet out, occaſions an extra navigation 
of 120 miles; of 240 miles .outward and homeward, 
to every veſſel or boat paſſing from the Clyde to the 
Weſt Highlands. The loſs of time, the expence 
in proviſions and ſeamens wages in performing 
this voyage, muſt be obvious to every reader; while 
a conſideration of ſtill greater importance remains to 
be mentioned. As there are no lands between this 
cape and America, and the prevailing winds being 
generally from that quarter, acroſs an ocean of 3000 
miles, the collective force of theſe winds, and the 
weight of the Atlantic, fall with the moſt tremen- 
dous and awful velocity on the cape ; which, had it 
not been compoſed of ſolid rock, muſt have yielded, 
long fince, to thoſe raging elements. Veſſels, there- 
fore, whether outward or homeward bound, but 
more eſpecially the former, are frequently under 
the neceſſity of taking ſhelter in ſome commodious 
port, creek, or bay, till the ſtorms abate, till the 
winds prove favourable, and the paſſage becomes 
practicable, For, unleſs the wind be moderate 4 
well as fair, the buſſes and other ſmall veſſels dere 
not proceed, and thoſe who are hardy enough b 
make the attempt in rough weather, frequent!) 
founder in the croſs and rapid tides that run at tte 
cape, and add very conſiderably to its dangers. 
Nor are theſe the only difficulties that the buſſes 
have to encounter in this navigation. The ind 
that favoured the voyage down the Firth of Cly 
8.0 | — * | becomes, 
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becomes, conſequently, adverſe, after having doub- 


led the cape, when the veſſels have to ſteer in an 


oppoſite direction, and to encounter new toils and 
hazards. 


Thus, the Hebride fiſhery, chough an object of 


great importance, not only to that country, but to 


the ſupport of the ſugar iſlands, labours under every 
poſſible difficulty; and as all the hopes of the adventu- 
rers, depend on a ſpeedy fiſhery, and a quick ſale, 
nothing can prove more diſcouraging than the im- 
pediments and uncertainty of this circumnavigation; 


Was the weſtern navigation ſhortened, and theſe 


dangers and delays cut off, the adventurers would 
be enabled to bring their fiſh to market in proper 
time, which, from the above mentioned cauſes, 
cannot be accompliſhed at preſent with any degree 
of certainty. Ships, it is well known, often wait 
ſeveral weeks in the ports of the Clyde for the ar- 


rival of the herrings, and are frequently obliged to 


ſail without them. Thus the adventurers loſe their 
market for the ſeaſon; the merchants loſe their 
freights, the planters their ſupply of proviſions, and 


the unhappy negroes their regular ſupport. Soon 


after the departure of theſe ſhips, the buſſes which 
had been detained on the weſt- ſide of the cape by 
unfavourable weather, arrive, not ſingly, but in 
fleets, which occaſions a glut in the home market, 


greatly to the prejudice of the adventurers in ge- 


neral; while ſome are totally diſabled from conti- 


7 


nuing the buſineſs. 
Againſt ſuch a multipl 


icity of evils, nature hath 


fortunately provided a remedy, in forming a ſhort 


= iſthmus acroſs the peninſula of Cantire, which ad- 
By its of an inland paſſage, whereby this long and 
difficult navigation may be avoided. 
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Of the Reftriftion which probibits the Biſſes from 
purchaſing Herrings from the Highland Boats. 


It ſeems evident, from tradition and hiſtory, that 
the French and Spaniards frequented the Hebrides 
in very early times, where they trafficked with the 
natives for fiſh. By this, may be underſtood that 
the Scots were the fiſhers, and that foreigners were 
RCTS 8 a e 
It is probable, that this fiſhery was carried on 
by little open boats or birlins, ſuch as the High- 
landers generally uſe at the preſent day. The Scot- 
tiſh legiſlature, in later times, laboured to enforce 
a more effectual and extenſive mode of carrying on 
the fiſheries, by obliging not only the royal bo- 
roughs, but alſo the nobility and principal gentry, 
to fit out buſſes and pink boats for 'the fiſheries 
throughout the whole kingdom. Though the 
Hebrides and the oppoſite ſhores, far removed 
from the ſeat of government, were, it may be ſup- 
poſed, ſcarcely within the reach of thoſe laws, yet we 
find certain regulations in the reign of James III. 
reſpecting the Hebride fiſnery. Each boat in Scot- 
land paid a certain quantity of fiſh to the crown, 
which compoſed a part of the hereditary revenue. 
Part of this duty was farmed by the family of Ar- 
gyle, who alſo had a juriſdiction annexed, for regu- 
lating the fiſhing, between the Pentland Firth and 
the Mull of Galloway, and puniſhing thoſe who treſ- 
paſſed againſt the laws. 5 1 
This juriſdiction included what is properly named 
the Hebride or Weſtern Fiſhery, the thoroughfare, 
if it may be ſo called, of the great weſtern ſhoal of 
herrings, in their annual tour from the Shetland 
Iſlands to Ireland, which, in the opinion of ſome 
writers, they environ, and from whence they retu! 
by the oppoſite channel, in the ſame manner as the 
eaſtern ſhoals environ Great Britain, and return no" 
by the weſtern channel, _ 4 
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There was alſo an inland fiſhery on this fide 
the Mull of Cantire, promiſcuouſly called the Clyde, 
or Lochfine fiſhery, becauſe theſe copious waters 
communicate with each other, and with - ſundry in- 
ferior lakes, as Loch Long, Loch Strevan, Gare 
Loch, the Hele Loch; the whole being the occa- 
ſional reſort of ſmall detachments of the herrings 
from the main body in their ſouthern courſe. | 
This inland fiſhery was chiefly carried on by the in- 
habitants of Glaſgow, Dunbarton and Airſhire, till the 
reign of Charles II. when the royal Britiſh company, 
of which the king was a partner, built a large houſe 
and celiars at the bay of St. Lawrence, now called 
Greenock, ſituated 22 miles below Glaſgow, which 
they made the ſeat of their trade and exports. 
When the company diſſolved in 1684, their build- 
ings at Greenock were purchaſed at public fale by 
the magiſtrates and town council of Glaſgow, who 
were proſecuting the Clyde fiſheries with great 
ſpirit and perſeverance, by boats built after the man- 
ner of little galleys: each boat had four men, and 
twenty-four nets, every net being ſix fathoms long, 
and one and a half in breadth, which nets being joined 
together, made a conſiderable length for ſuch narrow 
waters. Of theſe boats goo were frequently em- 
ployed. The fiſhing began on the 25th of July, when 
the herrings were obſerved to come from the ſea, and 
continued till the 25th of December. The boats or 
draves, being under no reſtrictions whatever, generally 
made three fiſhings in the ſeaſon. A part of the her- 
Tings were ſold to the inhabitants, ſome were made 
into red herrings ; but the greateſt quantity was ex- 
Ported to different parts of Europe, particularly to 
France, the antient ally of the Scottith nation. - In 
1674, there were exported to Rochelle 1700 laſts, or 
29,400 barrels, beſides conſiderable exports to other 
towns in France, to Sweden, Dantzick, and different 
parts of the Baltic. One Gibſon, a merchant at Glaſ- 
gow, cured and packed in one year 3600 barrels. 
04 2 which 
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which he ſent to St. Martins in France, and brought 
brandy and ſalt in return. Another merchant of the 
name of Anderſon, firſt imported white wines into 
Glaſgow, which he procured in exchange for his her- 
rings. But the Clyde fiſnery decayed after the union, 
owing partly to the duties on imports and exports, 
cuſtom-houſe fees, and other clogs upon commerce, 
in conſequence of that treaty, by which the French 
market was loſt, and the friendſhip of that nation 
alienated. Other cauſes may alſo be aſſigned for 
the decay of this fiſhery ; particularly the failure of 
the herrings, which are now ſeldom found in any 
conſiderable quantity ; the growth of the Newfound- 
land fiſhery; and laſtly, the riſe of the trade to 
America, which diverted the capitals of the merchants 
to new channels, and gave full. employment to the 
ſcafaring and labouring people on the Clyde. The 
demand, however, from Ireland, Stockholm, and 
the Weſt Indies, kept the fiſhery alive, though in a 
very limited degree, and in this ſtate it remained 
till the year 17 50, when government adopted a new 
method of reviving the Britiſh fiſheries in general, 
by means of bounties, This encouragement would 
have enſured ſucceſs to the buſs fiſhery, had not the 
liberality of government been counterpoiſed by the 
checks before ſtated, as well as thoſe that remain 
to be mentioned. . N 

Buy the bounty laws, the buſſes were prohibited 
from purchaſing herrings from the Highland boats, 
on penalty of forfeiting the bounty; and inſtead 
thereof, they were to fiſh for the herrings themſelves, 
till the expiration of three months from the time of 
their clearing out, unleſs they had ſooner completed 
their- loading. This reſtraint was a grievous hard- 
ſhip to the poor natives, whoſe fiſheries were thus 
limited to their own conſumption; and the ſupply of 
the thinly inhabited wilds of their neighbourhood. 


It ruined their fiſhery, diſcouraged induſtry, and i 4 


left theſe unhappy people ſolely at the 1 
= — 


every ſuperior who might chooſe to oppreſs them in 
all their operations by land and water. 

This law, which ſeems to have been dictated by 

perſons of no nautical knowledge, was equally diſ- 
couraging to the proprietors of the buſſes on the 
weſtern ſide of the kingdom. The object which 
government had principally in view by theſe boun- 
ties, was the raiſing a numerous body of intrepid, 
hardy ſeamen, ſkilled in the principles of practical 
navigation, who might be ready upon every emer- 


judged expedient to oblige the buſſes to remain on 
the fiſhing grounds during a given period, and there 
to be employed in the exerciſe of fiſhing. be 
It hath already been obſerved that there are two 
methods of taking the herrings. Firſt, the floating 
fiſheries, by conſtantly dragging the ſea, under ſail, as 
practiſed by the Dutch. Secondly, the ſtationary 
or ground fiſheries, upon the ſhores, bays, or lakes, 
where the buſſes caſt anchor, and remain paſſive 
during the whole period of the fiſhery, which 1s per- 


one, two, or three ſmall boats and a proportionable 
number of men and nets. From theſe boats the 
nets are ſuſpended and hauled in ſucceſſively, be- 
tween ſun-ſet and day-light next morning, when 
the men, fatigued and drenched in wet, board their 


reſpeCtive buſſes. _ 8 
This method of fiſhing, therefore, inſtead of 


hardſhips, the veſſels to various accidents, the 
owners to burdenſome expenditures in proviſions, 
liquors, and wages, while the merchants or purcha- 
ſers are equal, if not greater ſufferers, by the delays 
occaſioned through this tedious method of procuring 
cargoes. And, it is alſo certain, that though the buſſes 
are thus detained upon a ſedentary fiſhery, they ſel- 
dom return home with more than half their loading ; 
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gency to man the royal navy, With this view it was 


formed in the following manner. Every buſs hath 


training ſeamen, ſubje&s the men to unneceſſary 


whereas 
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whereas a permiſſion to purchaſe herrings, as well 
as to fiſh, would enable the veſſels to return earlier, 
and with better cargoes, to the mutual benefit of all 
parties concerned, from the poor half- ſtarved High- 
lander upon the ſhores of the Hebrides, to the 
equally wretched being who toils under the burning 
fun of the Weſt- Indies. voz 
Since therefore, the mere act of fiſhing, while the 
veſſel lies at anchor, is extremely diſcouraging to 
that branch in every reſpect, as well as to indivi- 
duals of all deſcriptions; and, fince it is likewiſe 
evident, that this reſtraining method anſwers no bene- 
ficial purpoſe to government, it would be expedient 
to allow thoſe people a free diſcretionary power to 
take, to purchaſe, or do both; and in every reſpect to 
act as circumſtances may dictate for their own intereſt, 
All the purpoſes of government are effectually 
anſwered in the voyages to and from the fiſhin 
grounds. . No ſeas between the two extremes 0 
the earth are better adapted for training mariners; 
inſomuch, that the Hebride fiſnery may be juſtly 
ſtyled the ſchool of navigation. In a voyage to Ame- 
rica, or the Cape of Good Hope, the veſſel follows 
one courſe; and as the winds keep moſtly in one 
direction, the ſails are ſet, and the men remain inac- 
tive, or nearly ſo, after leaving Ireland, till they ap- 
proach the diſtant land. But in a voyage from the 
Clyde to the uſual reſorts of the herrings on the 
north-weſt ſnores of Scotland, the veſſel no ſooner 
clears one cape, than another appears; which, to 
weather, is moſt generally attended with difficulties 
and hazards: the helm muſt be in the hands of an 
experienced ſeaman; the ſails and rigging require 
unremitting attention; the men are conſtantly in 
motion, ſtruggling and toiling without ceaſing, day 
and night: and ſo hazardous and fatiguing 1s this 
navigation through the winter, when the frequent 
hurricanes threaten deſtruction on every ſide, that 


the ſafe return of the buſſes ſeems miraculous to 


ars 
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men who have ſpent their lives in the mercantile 
ſervice, WER wore acyl 25h HEM 903; ooh: 
The ſeamanſhip acquired in'theſe narrow channels 
would be {till further promoted by permitting the veſ- 
ſels, inſtead of lying at anchor in the lochs, to load 
and carry home at pleaſure, becauſe the ſame veſ- 
ſels would have a chance of making two or three 
voyages in the ſeaſon, inſtead of one. This 1s the 
method obſerved by the Dutch : Some veſſels ſend 
home their cargo by yawgers that attend the fiſh- 
eries for that purpoſe ; while others, are their own 
vir." Ss «ths 
The inſtant the buſſes have diſcharged their 
cargo, they are refitted for ſea; and as the herrings 
make an annual tour round Great Britain, experi- 
ence has taught the Dutchman where to proceed on 
his ſecond voyage, and to be ſure of his game. 


While the buſſes are out on their ſecond voyage, the 
proprietors on ſhore are buſy in taking out the fiſh 


packed at ſea, and repacking them with freſh pickle 
tor exportation.“ 5 

This is alſo the practice of the Iriſh buſſes, who 
being under no reſtraints, frequently make their 


cargoes in a few days, which they land at Belfaſt, 


Dublin, or Cork, from whence they return im- 
mediately for another cargo, and are again loaded 
with ſurpriſing diſpatch. NS on 
Thus the Iriſh, Dutch, and all nations who en- 
gage in the fiſheries, are enabled to go to market 
early, and ſucceſſively, while the Scots are detained 


at anchor in the lochs of the North Highlands 


till the markets have been ſupplied by their 
neighbours. N he 

I ſhall cloſe this ſubje& with a recent circum- 
ſtance which adds conſiderable weight to the argu- 
ments in favour of an unlimited fiſhery. The win- 
ter herrings generally frequent the coaſt of Don- 

negal in Ireland during the months of October, No- 
vember, December, and part of January; but in 


1784, 
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whereas a permiſſion to purchaſe herrings, as well 
as to fiſn, would enable the veſſels to return earlier, 
and with better cargoes, to the mutual benefit of all 
parties concerned, from the poor half- ſtarved High- 
lander upon the ſhores of the Hebrides, to = 
_ equally wretched being who toils under the burning 
ſun of the Weſt-Indies. 
Since therefore, the mere act of ig while the 
veſſel lies at anchor, is extremely diſcouraging to 
that branch in every reſpect, as well as to indivi- 
duals of all deſcriptions; and, fince it is likewiſe 
evident, that this reſtraining method anſwers no bene- 
ficial purpoſe to government, it would be expedient 
to allow thoſe people a free diſcretionary power to 
take, to purchaſe, or do both; and in every reſpect to 
act as circumſtances may dictate for their own intereſt, 
All the purpoſes of government are effectually 
anſwered in the voyages to and from the e 
grounds. No ſeas between the two extremes 
the earth are better adapted for training mariners; 
inſomuch, that the Hebride fiſnery may be juſtly 
ſtyled the ſchool of navigation. In a voyage to Ame- 
rica, or the Cape of Good Hope, the veſſel follows 
one courſe ; and as the winds keep moſtly in one 
direction, the ſails are ſet, and the men remain inac- 
tive, or nearly ſo, after leaving Ireland, till they ap- 
proach the diſtant land. But in a voyage from the 
Clyde to the uſual reſorts of the herrings on the 
north-weſt ſhores of Scotland, the veſſel no ſooner 
clears one cape, than another appears; which, to 
weather, is moſt generally attended with difficulties 
and hazards: the helm muſt be in the hands of an 
experienced ſeaman; the ſails and rigging require 
unremitting attention; the men are conſtantly in 
motion, ſtruggling and toiling without ceaſing, day 
and night: and ſo hazardous and fatiguing is this 
navigation through the winter, when the frequent 
hurricanes threaten deſtruction on every fide, that 
the ſafe return of the buſſes ſeems miraculous to 
＋ men 
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men who have ſpent their lives in the mercantile 


ſervice, or the royal navy. 
The ſeamanſhip acquired in theſe narrow chatriels 


would be ſtill further promoted by permitting the veſ- 


ſels, inſtead of lying ar anchor in the lochs, to load 
and carry home at pleaſure, becauſe the ſame veſ- 
ſels would have a chance of making two or three 
voyages in the ſeaſon, inſtead of one. This is the 


method obſerved by the Dutch: Some veſſels ſend 


home their cargo by yawgers that attend the fiſh- 
eries for that purpoſe ; while others, are their own 
carriers. 

The inſtant the buſſes have diſcharged their 
cargo, they are refitted for ſea; and as the herrings 


make an annual tour round Great Britain, experi- 


ence has taught the Dutchman where to proceed on 


his ſecond voyage, and to be fure of his game. 


While the buſſes are out on their ſecond voyage, the 
proprietors on ſhore are buſy in taking out the fiſh 


packed at ſea, and repacking them with freſh pickle 5 


for exportation. 


This is alſo the practice of the Iriſh buſles, who 
being under no reſtraints, frequently make their 
cargoes in a few days, which they land at Belfaſt, 
Dublin, or Cork, from whence they return im- 


mediately for another cargo, and are again loaded 
with ſurpriſing diſpatch. 


Thus the Iriſh, Dutch, and all nations who en- 
gage in the fiſheries, are enabled to go to market 


early, and ſucceſſively, while the Scots are detained 


at anchor in the lochs of the North Highlands 


till the markets have been ſupplied by cheir 
neighbours. 

I ſhall cloſe this ſub; ect with a recent circum- 
ſtance which adds -anfiikrable weight to the argu- 
ments in favour of an unlimited fiſhery. The win- 
rer herrings generally frequent the coaſt of Don- 

negal in Ireland during the months of October, No- 
vember, December, and part of January; but in 


1784, 
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1784, they did not appear till the 3oth of December, 
and then in one place only. Had the Iriſh fiſhery 
been under the ſame reſtrictions as that of Scotland, 
confined to a buſs fiſning only, no great capture could 
have been made during the = remaining days of the 
fiſhing ſeaſon. But by means of 450 country boats, 300 
buſſes were nearly loaded between the 3oth of Dec. 
and the middle of January, which from the failure of 
the Scottiſh and Swediſh fiſheries, brought an extraor- 
dinary price, both for home and foreign demand. 


Of the Reſtraints reſpefting the Iriſh Fiſhery, by the 
Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms at mh n 
to the Statutes. 


As the great weſtern ſhoal of herrings falls upon 
the north coaſt of Scotland, and continues its courſe 
ſouthwards till interrupted by the coaſt of Donnegal 
in Ireland, nature ſeems to have intended this ſhoal 
for the joint benefit of both kingdoms, and conſe- 
_ quently, the reſpective inhabitants being the conſti- 
tuent members of the ſame empire, ſhould be 
allowed to follow the fiſhing from place to place, 
and in all reſpects to enjoy the ſame privileges and 
protection in their perſons and property. 
This being the idea of the Scottiſh adventurers, 
they reſolved to follow and to take the herrings upon 
any part of thoſe extenſive ſhores; but the conſtruction 
put by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, upon the 
preſent exiſting laws for regulating the herring fiſheries, 
involved thoſe devoted men in new and unexpected 
calamities. It was declared that no herrings could 
be admitted to entry, either for home confumption 
or exportation, that did not appear upon the oath 
of the maſter or owners to have been caught on the 
coaſt of Scotland, excluding by this means, all her- 
rings taken or procured upon the coaſts of Ireland and 
the Iſle of Man. 


The adventurers on the other hand, upon lookr 
ie 
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ing into the laws relative to the fiſheries, could 
not diſcover upon what grounds the diſtinction was 
made between herrings taken'on the coaſts and bays 

of Scotland, and the coaſts and bays of Ireland and 


the Iſle of Man; hor were they able to trace the 


cauſes of this reſtriction, to any ſources in the leaſt 
degree connected with the ſecurity of his  majeſty's 
revenue, or calculated to promote the increaſe of 
ſeamen, or any other political advantage connected 
with the honour or intereſt of the ſtate. But all 


remonſtrances in favour of the fiſheries, however well 


grounded, were in vain. The commiſſioners, who 
ſeemed to have ſet their faces againſt that ance, 
remained inexorable. $1! 
In conſcquence of this perſevering obſtinacy, a 
paper was drawn up in 1783, under the following 


title: << To the right honourable the lords commiſ— 


ſioners of his majeſty” s treaſury; The humble 
petition of the canvention of the royal boroughs in 
Scotland, in behalf of the merchants and Aer con- 
ccrned in the white herring fiſner. 

This ſpirited conduct of the convention had che 
defired effect, and in 1784, the commiſſioners. of 
the cuſloms at Edinburgh iſſued a circular letter, 
i that the acts of parliament, the 
XI. and XIX, of his preſent majeſty, gave the moſt 
unlimited ſcope for carrying on the herring fiſhery 1 in 
any part of the Britiſh ſeas. = 

The words of the law are theſe: And be it further 
enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That all and 
every perſon or perſons employed in the ſaid fiſheries, 


may fiſh in any part of the Britiſb ſeas, and ſhall have 


and exerciſe the free uſe of all ports and harbours, 
ſhores and forelands, in Great Britain, or the iſlands 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain, 1 1 the 
higheſt high water mark, and for the ſpace of 400 
yards on any waſte or uncultivated land beyond 
ſuch mark within the land, for landing their nets, 


caſks, 
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1784, they did not appear till the zoth of December, 
and then in one place only. Had the Iriſh fiſhery 
been under the ſame reſtrictions as that of Scotland, 
confined to a buſs fiſhing only, no great capture could 
have been made during t the = remaining days of the 
fiſhing ſeaſon. But by means of 450 country boats, 300 
buſſes were nearly loaded between the 3oth of Dec. 
and the middle of January, which from the failure of 
the Scottiſh and Swediſh fiſheries, brou oht an extraor- 
dinary price, both for home and foreign demand. 


2 Of the Rebpraints reſpecting the Triſh Fiſhery, by the 
Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms at Edinburgh, contrary 
to the Statutes. 6464 


8 the great weſtern ſhoal of herrings falls upon 
the north coaſt of Scotland, and continues its courſe 
ſouthwards till interrupted by the coaſt of Donnegal 
1 in Ireland, nature ſeems to have intended this ſhoal 

for the joint benefit of both kingdoms, and conſe- 
quently, the reſpective inhabitants being the conſti- 
tuent members of the ſame empire, ſhould be 
allowed to follow the fiſhing from place to place, 
and in all reſpects to enjoy the ſame privileges and 
protection in their perſons and property. 
This being the 1dea of the Scottiſh adventurers, 
they reſolved to follow and to take the herrings upon 
any part of thoſe extenſive ſhores; but the conſtruction 
put by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, upon the 
preſent exiſting laws for regulating the herring fiſheries, | 
involved thoſe devated men in new and unexpected 
calamities. It was declared that no herrings could 
be admitted to entry, either for home conſumption 
or exportation, that did not appear upon the oath 
of the maſter or owners to have been caught on the 
coaſt of Scotland, excluding by this means, all her- 
rings taken or procured upon che coaſts of Ireland and 
the Iſle of Man. 


The adventurers on the other hand, upon look- 
ing 
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ing into the laws relative to the fiſheries; eould 
not diſcover upon what grounds the diſtinction was 
made between herrings taken on the coaſts and bays 
of Scotland, and the coaſts and bays of Ireland and 
the Iſle of Man; hor were they able to trace the 
cauſes of this reſtriction, to any ſources'in the leaſt 
degree connected with the ſecurity of his majeſty's 
revenue, or calculated to promote the increaſe of 
ſeamen, or any other political advantage connected 
with the honour or intereſt of the ſtate. But all 
remonſtrances in favour of the fiſneries, however well 
grounded, were in vain. The commiſſioners, who 
ſeemed to have ſet their faces againſt that re 
remained inexorable. 
In conſcquence of this perſevering obſtinacy; a 
paper was drawn up in 1783, under the following 
title: « To the right honourable the lords commiſ— 
ſioners of his majeſty's treaſury; The humble 
petition of the convention of the royal boroughs in 
Scotland, in behalf of the merchants and others con- 
cerned | in the white herring fiſner x. 

This ſpirited conduct of the convention had the 
deſired effect, and in 1784, the commiſſioners. of 
the cuſtoms at Edinburgh iſſued a circular letter, 
acknowledging that the acts of parliament, the 
Xl. and x1x, of his preſent majeſty, gave the moſt 
unlimited ſcope for carrying on the herring 3 in 
any part of the Britiſh ſeas. 

The words of the law are theſe: And be it further 
enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That all and 
every perſon or perſons employed in the ſaid fiſneries, 
may fiſh in any part of the Britiſb ſeas, and ſhall have 
and exerciſe the free uſe of all ports and harbours, 
ſhores and forelands, in Great Britain, or the iſlands 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain, below the 
| higheſt high water mark, and for the ſpace of 400 
yards on any waſte or uncultivated land beyond 
ſuch mark within the land, for landing their nets, 


caſks, 
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caſks, and other materials, utenſils and ſtores, and 
for erecting tents, huts, and ſtages, and for the 
landing, gutting, pickling, and re-loading their 
fiſh, ' and in drying their nets, without paying 
any foreland or other dues, br any other ſum 
or ſums; of money, or other conſideration whatever, 
for ſuch liberty. And if any perſon or perſons ſhall 
preſume to demand or receive any dues, ſums, of 
money, or other conſideration whatever, for the uſe 
of any ſuch ports, harbours, ſhores, or forelands 
within the limits aforeſaid, or ſhall obſtruct the fiſh- 
ermen, or other perſons employed in the taking or 
curing! of fiſh, or drying their nets, in the uſe of 
the ſame, every perſon ſo offending, ſhall, for every 
ſuch offence, forfeit the ſum of 1001. to be reco- 
vered and levied in manner herein after directed. 
Provided always, that nothing in this act con- 
tained, ſhall extend to exempt the veſſels or boats 
employed in the ſaid fiſheries from the payment 
of ſuch harbour or pier dues as are, and by the 
law ought to be demanded for ſhips, veſſels, or 
boats, in piers or harbours which are built or artifi- 
cially made; but that ſuch harbour or pier dues 
hall. be paid, in like manner as the ſame were liable 
to be paid before the paſſing of this act. 


The above extract is then fully inſerted for the 
information of all perſons concerned directly or in- 
directly with the fiſheries, and who have no oppor- 
tunities of peruſing the acts of parliament at large. It 
ſhows the ardent zeal and attention of government, 
for promoting, by every poſſible means, that great 

national object; which, on the other hand, it hath 
been the uniform practice of certain revenue officers 
to depreſs; even to the counteracting the law itſelf, 
though expreſſed in ſuch plain terms that a child of 
ten years old would comprehend it on the firſt 
glance. — —⅛ dps 

| One ſtatute expreſsly ſays that the buſſes ſhall be 
permitted to depart for the fiſheries on or before ” 
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1½ day of October. The revenue officers . 
7. * on and'before, meaned,-on; and not 5 3 


Another ſtatute expreſsly ſays, That all — em- 
pPloyed in the fiſheries, may fit out for auy part of the'Bri- 


tiſh ſeas, or the iſlands belonging to the cron , Great 


Britain. But the licences granted by the revenue offi- 
cers to the buſſes on cleatin 1 that ſuah a ve ſſel 
wet Highlands; and che 


was to procetd to tbe Nori 
oaths adminiſtered: on the 7 oa inwards, was, 


that the berrings were caught on the coaſts of Scotlaull. 
Thofe who could! not take this oath had the mortiſi- 


cation to find themſelves deprived of the parliamen- 


tary bounty, as well as the rawback on exportatidn 
of the herrings, which. government: allows in lieu of 


the duty upon-ſalt uſed in curing the; fiſn. There 


was a wanton cruelty in theſe — which thoſe 
only, wo are acquainted with the weſtern coaſts, and 
the nature of the fiſheries, can fully comprehend. Ehe 
herrings for ſome years paſt d1d:not appear in ſuch 
quantities as formerly. In 1782, the coaſt, ſeemed 
to be totally abandoned by the ſhoals; yet during 


theſe years - they crowded upon the north coaſt df 


Ireland and the Ile of Man, where the Scots were 
precluded from following them. Thus, though the 


ſtatutes are clear and decided, it would ſeem that 


their ſpirit evaporates in a journey of 400 miles; and 
the fiſhers are obliged to: ſtruggle for a time under 
the ſpurious-decrees of ſubordinate officers. Upon 
the whole, the loſſes and injuries, poſitive and nega- 


tive, ſuſtained in eonſequence of theſe reſtrictions, 


by the merchants, adventurers, | carpenters, coopers, 
and thouſands of labouring people, cannot be eſtimated 
at leſs than Too, oool. beſides the injury done to the 
public, in thus counteracting the exertions of govern- 
ment for raiſing a body of men, on whom our com- 
merce, our- eolonies, and even our exiſtence, as 4 
* imperial empire, en 
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Fees exacted by the; Revenue Off arte Expo ive 
NO and Attendancies of the Owners or Maſ- 
ters f Buſſes, to, Gd at, the Com- Houſes, With 
. other Particulars. TY 


. 


Ir hath ever been he ickey of ſtates to form choir 
aher, laws on the ſimpleſt principles; to adapt them 
to circumſtances and local ſituations; and, particu- 
larly, to guard againſt unneceſſary expences, vexati- 
ous attendancies, and cuſtom-houſe impoſitions. 

The forms and papers at theſe offices in Scot- 
— are, however, ſo numerous, perplexing and ex- 
penſive, to the owners or maſters of the buſſes, 
that many perſons who could fit out ſmall veſſels 
from 20 to 40 tons are diſcouraged from the attempt; 
and even thoſe who embark in larger undertakings 
are roll of complaints on this head. analy - 

The fees on a buſs of 64 tons are thus int; 
To the collector and comptroller out- 


GAO KS ou & 6 


Wards and inwardss — e 
Bounty bond _ + — 0 7 
Duty on proviſions or ee e ee G 1 
Land- waiter and ſurveyor — — © 10 
Coaſt coquet to Greenock with che her-) 4 
rings for ſale — — } 97 n 
Certificate of ſalt and henings * Kita 
landed ' = . — O 1. 
Coaſt- bond ith ANY o 7 
Land-waiters at Greenock — — 0 2 
Upſtair fees at ditto ' — — 0 4 
Fees upon a cargo of 300 barrels, at J 4 10 
2d. each barrel — wa 
Salt-bond on exportation — © 7 
Certificate for cancelling — — Oo I 
Settling ſalt accounts W e OS 
L. 6 18 11 
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,. Brought oer: — — 616 14 

Cumbra light-houſe — — — 6 

Greenwich hoſpital — — 1 8 
5 ; 14 : A | . 5 oh , : 1 1 1 


L. 8 1 5 


To this we are to add the expences in journeys and 
attendancies at the offices; particularly the journey 


to Edinburgh for payment. of the bounty, viz. from 
ZV 7 ene 1:5 Dives” 
Dunbarton = — een 
Port Glaſgow — — 
Greenock — x —ÿ 
1 IN are 
Saltcaas— — 
Rothſlay —_ — 
Inver erg | 
Stranrawer — — 
Cambeltown nn — — 177 
Oban, and the South n ee S or 
„ n eee eeien Ji +5 
Stronaway, and the North Coaſt 1 
an average — — . 
Beſides the expences of theſe journeys, or com- 
miſſion paid to agents, the perſon who receives the 
bounty at Edinburgh is probably ſubject to a pay- 
ment of additional fees; which, with all the before- 
mentioned diſburſements, may be eſtimated at 131. 
and if to theſe we add the expences in the rendez- 
vous, at Campbeltown or elſewhere as before ſtated, 
the total ſum of petty expenditures cannot upon an 
average be leſs than 20l. excluſive of the bonds, &c. 
tor ſalt from year to year, exceeding credibility, 
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Importance af the Weſtern Buſs Fiſhery—Dificulties, 


of "the Adventurers, arifing from natural Cauſes— 
-» Expediency - of increafing the Bounty—Plan of a 
_ Bounty- per Barrel on Fiſh taken, impra#ticable—A 
Boat Fiſhery recommended—The Means of eſtab- 


Having ſtated ſundry reſtrictions, which in the 
experiment have proved detrimental to the buſs 
fiſheries, and the poor natives of the Highlands, I 
am under the neceffity of propoſing a go-ſhilling 
bounty, as eſſentially requiſite to the reſtoration 
and permanent eſtabliſhment-of that important fiſh- 
ery; as well as the improvement of the whole line 
of coaſt, with all the iſlands; lying between the 
Mull of Cantire and Cape Wrath, © 
This liberal ſupport; with the removal of certain 
obnoxious reſtrictions already mentioned, and others 
which remain to be mentioned, would place the 
weſtern fiſners on an equality with thoſe of the 
neighbouring nations, and enable them to ſupply 
foreign markets as early as their rivals, and ſome- 
times earlier. N 95 
The encouragements given by other ſtates, and 
alſo the natural advantages which they enjoy, will 
be the ſubject of a ſeparate chapter; at preſent I 
ſhall chiefly: confine myſelf to a comparative view of 
the voyages to and from the reſpective Scottiſn 
fiſneries, a ſubject which hath not hitherto been 
| elucidated, e e een a ata 
= Ihe voyage from the northern parts of the Euro- 
| pean continent, and alſo from the eaſt ſide of Great 
Britain, to Shetland, is attended with no great diffi- 
culty. The courſe is in a ſtraight line, through 
an open ſea, and the ſails being ſet, require no alter- 
ation (ſtorms and change of wind excepted) till the 
veſſel hath reached the fiſning ground. This voyage 
being for a ſummer fiſhery only, is alſo favoured by 
the mildneſs of the weather, and the length of 1 oy 
E 1 nde 
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Under theſe fortunate circumſtances a Dutch 
veſſel may ſet, out, and proſecute her voyage with 
any wind; ſhe, hath, ample, ſea room herein to 
range at, pleaſure; and,,, though. the winds may be 
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3 


unfavourable, yet 


s FF 4 * 


e {till proceeds; by means ot 
 tacking. All the difference therefore between a 
favourable, and an tinfavourable wind conſiſts, not 
in time loſt by being obliged to take helter in har - 
bours, but the difference of time occupied in 
ſtraight, of in croſs ſailing. The diſtance between 
Holland and the coaſt of Shetland is reckoned to be 
600 miles. This, with moſt winds, may be per- 
formed in 6 or 7.days; with a ſtrong wind a-head, it 
cannot fequire above 10 or 12 days. The voyage from 
the eaſt coaſt of Great Britain is exactly ſimilar, and 
may be performed from any part of Scotland in 

half the time: from the coaſt of Aberdeen, and the 
Murray Firth, in two days, at the utmoſt. When a 
veſſel arrives at Shetland, ſhe finds herſelf amongſt 
an immenſe body of herrings, ſends off her capture 
to the market, or returns with her cargo, by the ſame 
cealy FR. End Broke be 
So favourable for the fiſheries is the ſituation of 
the eaſtern ports of Scotland. While thoſe of Ire- 
land, as Strangford, Portaferry, Downpatric, Carric- 
fergus, Belfaſt, Lerne, Londonderry, Inverbay, 
Killybeggs, Tillon, Roſſes, Sheephaven, Dotinegal, 
and Sligo, are within 24. hours failing of the fiſheries 
on the coaſt of Donnegal. Here allo, as at the Shet- 
land iſlands, the herrings are certain, and the buſſes 
expeditiouſly loaded; als od an 
Very different is the navigation, and fiſhery, of the 
Weſt Highlands. This hitherto neglected diviſion 
of Great Britain, preſents a coaſt, taken in a dire&_ 
line from the extremity of Cantire to Cape Wrath, 
of near 250 miles; and if to that extent, we add the 
numerous head lands to be doubled, the inter- 
vening iſlands to be evaded, the creeks or bays to 
which a veſſel muſt frequently run for ſhelter, a 
_—— winter 
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winter voyage from Greengtk, may, upon an ave- 


rage, require two or three weeks. 
After the veſſel hath furmounted the difficulties 


and dangers of this intricate voyage, ſhe does not 


arrive at a certain fiſhery, 'where, as in Ireland, ſhe 
may load by her own boats, or thoſe of the inhabi- 


tants, in a few days, Though the migrations of 
the herrings to the Notth-weſt Highlands be cer- 


tain, their atrival in one particular loch, bay, or 
ſand, is vety precarious, $1 


All have their turns. The loch that was crowded 


with fiſh one year, may be quite deſerted the fol- 
lowing, and for many years after. Sometimes they 


fall in between the Mainland of Roſsſhire and the 
Long Iſland ; at other times, they take a eircuitous 
aſſage between the Long Iſland. and the rocks o 
t. Kilda. When this happens, there can be no boat 


fiſhery, efpecially in winter; neither is there any 


buſs fiſhery ; thoſe veſſels not being accuſtomed to 


the Dutch method of a floating fiſhery, by follow- 


ing the ſhoals through the ocean: thus the Hebride 
fiſhery is, of all others, the moſt uncettain, expen- 
five and hazardous, on which account the parlia- 
mentary encouragement fhould be adequate, In 
Ipeaking of this fiſhery, the following particulars 
may be uſeful to the adventurers: The young her- 
rings always come in a body ſome time in June; 
their ſtay depends on the winds and weather. Thoſe 
which fall in between the Mainland and the Long 


Iſland, are wrought upon and directed, not only by 
the winds, but alſo by the large fiſhes, and ſome- 
times by the buſſes, in their cruiſers from place to 


lace. 
P As the ſeaſon advances, the oreat ſhoals of full 
grown herrings appear on the coaſts movin ſouth- 
ward. If upon their approach, the weather happens 
to be ſtormy, and the winds from ſouth-weſt to 
north-weſt, the ſhoal, thus interrupted by a ſtrong 
head wind, Crowds into the openings or lochs, on 
there 
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there is every. probability of a ſucceſsful fiſhery, 
either on the Lewis coaſt or that of the Mainland. 
But if the winds happen to be eaſterly, or within 
the eaſtern points, as is often the caſe towards the 
end of harveſt, there is little chance of a winter 
fiſhery, becauſe, as before obſerved, the herrings 
keep. out in the main ocean. Nature, 1n this reſpect, 
gives the Iriſh fiſhers a manifeſt adyantage over the 
Scots. The ſhoals, after having cleared the Scot- 
tiſh ſeas, whether their voyage hath been on this 
ſide the Long Iſland, or on the weſt fide, have to 
encounter a ſtill more turbulent ſea, owing to the 
great weight and ſwell of the Atlantic being oppoſed 
by the” lofty coaſt of Donnegal ; which, with the 
- jarring currents and tides, interrupt the progreſs of 
the herrings, who, fatigued and weak, are-glad to 
take ſhelter in the openings or lochs of 4. coaſt, 
This circumſtance gives the Iriſh an abſolute cer- 
tainty of an annual fiſhery, and that fiſhery being 
drawn towards one point, enables the adventurers to 
double the gains of their neighbours, and with leſs 
trouble, hazard, and expence. 

Having thus Rated the natural, as well as parlia- 
mentary diſcouragements and difficulties, atrendin 
the northern or Hebride fiſhery, an eſtimate of the 

expence and gains properly follows. 
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To ſmith's account, for anchors, * 


- py 0 compaſſes and furniture for cabin 


To 13 mens wages for 3 months, 


run allowed him - - 10 0 0 
To bond, and clearing out at the 5 
cuſtom-houſe - - 0 15 © 
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To the ſhip-builder's account for the hold, at . 1 85 | 


per ton * 
To joiner's account, fitting up the | 

cabin, making pumps, Ke. CL. 21 10 0 
To Blockmaker's account, paint, c. 18 0 0 
To rope work account, for Hi tigwing, . 
cables, Kc $1 ®; C6 208 4b 


2 FO 
To ſpars for maſt, bowſprit, boom, &, - 25 0 


To three fiſhing boats, at 71. 108. each — 22 10 
8 10 


| Colt of theveſſel «= 


Ont 5 of the above Val as a ; Bis to the 7 Herrin is 


c Fiſhery as fallows: ' | 
To 462 buſhels foreign great — mak- 


ing 11 laſts, at 41. 108. per laſt - 1201 
To 32 laſts herring barrels, at 508. per laſt 80 © 
To 15, ooo ſquare yards of netting, or 1 56 5 
common herring nets, at 108. en” 78 5 
To tailing for nets 8 — 4 4 
To buoys and bow-ſtockcks 5 


To proviſions for 14 men 3 months, 
- at 8d. per man each day £.42 10 © 
To ſpirits for men when at wad S © © 


_ at 278. per man each: month 3 5213 © | 
To the ſhip-maſter*s wages, by the 


Coſt and out- fit for the 58. data fiery of a veſſel 
of fit y tons = 


0 1000 .O 


5 Txpences of a Vaſſel of Sixty Tons Burden, fitted out 
as à Buſs for the M. aye Herring F bay.” | | 


. Tt o C 


199 
» 
— 
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Sup poſing the above esel to make one Half i ber Cargo of Hirtings 
Yearly, which bas not been the Caſe for theſe Seven Years back,” on an 
| Average, the State of the Account will fland as under. 


N —— 


Poyage to the Herring Fiftery, to Owners Dr. 


To one half of the ſalt carried out, conſumed on herriogs C. 22 10 0 


To one half of the barrels being uſed with herrings = 48 ©. 0 


To tear and wear of 1 * rah netting, Tuppoſig them 
one third worn 


3 5 * * | 
To proviſions and ſpirits conſumed as above i NG 47 10 3 
To mens wages, including the ſkipper, ditto . 62 13 © 
To tear and wear of rigging and veſſel, at 5 per cent. 20 2 
per month e 
To inſurance on 9 ont; for 3 months; at 21 gh ceßt. — 23 16 © 
To intereſt of 957. for z months - 11 18 9 
To waſte on ſalt and barrels, cellarage, &c, at T0 per cent. 3 20 0 
Jo freight of herrings to Cork, at as. per barrel, _ barrels 19 4 © 
To duty of n in Irplend, at 28. ho barrel! 912 
| | WP | 395 $ 5 
Contra ; * 4 Tm „ Cr. 
By ſales of 192 barrels herrings, at 208. 4. 192 0 0 
By debenture of the above herrings, at 42.0. 25 12 0 
By vouney on ho 5 5 90 © © 
. | 5 307 12 © 
Gain on a home fiſhery —— „ $6 7 
Extra Expence on ſuch Buſſes as go to the Iriſh Fiſhery. 
To duty of 173 tons falt paid in Ireland, | ; 
although neither ſalt nor barrels are 
landed in Ireland, the me paid is | 
12S. 4d, per ton - = CL. 10 19 11 
To duty paid in Ireland on 32 laſts of bar= _ 
rels, at 3s. per laſt - «4 8 $ 
To fees paid in Ireland, at 42s, per boat, | | | 
for 4 bans” vu © Iv. oe 6 6 © 
— —— 
bs 22 1 1 


Loſs, if upon the Triſh fiſhery » (. | 19 1 4 
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To theſe poſitive expenditures may be added, in- 
ſu:ance during the fiſhery ; the various fees inwards 
ard outwards, and upon ſalt ſtored from year to 
year; commiſſion to agents; charges on repack- 
ing for exportation; cabin ſtores, coal, candles, 
and other petty diſburſements, which being added to 
the general account, leaves the adventurer confider- 
ably out of pocket, in the preſent ſtate of the fiſhery, 
after all his anxieties, cares, and labours, befides his 
Joſs of time. 4 goo metas od gt on eg lee 


a 


The following table ſhows the reyolutions of the 


LS 0 
—— 
- 
8 : 
s 


buſs fiſhery ; and when we conſider the magnitude 
of the expences as aboye ſtated, the dangerous ſeas 
to be navigated, particularly during the winter fiſh- 
_ ery; the grievous reſtrictions, and ſalt regulations 
Which the adventurers labour under, while thoſe o 
other nations have the moſt ample freedom ; and the 
the loſs of markets in conſequence of thoſe reſtric- 
tions ; it is matter of ſurprize that the whole fiſhery on 
the bounty laws hath not been entirely given up. 
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=” Account of 


er of Buſſes fitted out in Scotland from t 


he Year 


I 
* 


1750 to the Tear 178 3, both inclufive, with the Amount of their Ton- 


nage, Number of 


BA 2 en, and the Barrels of Herrings taken. Extradted 
From tbe Cuftom-Houſe Books at Edinburgh, * 
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The following i important table is inſerted for the 
information of the public, reſpecting the operation 
of the now exiſting: bounty laws on the Hebride 
Iles, and the weſtern ſhores in general. Here we 
-Perceive a dawn of beneficial induſtry amongſt theſe 
mg on natives, and had the bounty been continued 
at 50 ſhillings and well paid; had the laws been 
ol liberal, allowing theſe new adventurers the 
ſame ſcope as the Iriſh fiſhers on the oppoſite coaſt, 
ĩt is arabable that inſtead of 9g buſſes, to which- their 
number is now reduced, the increaſe might have 
amounted to 100 or upwards. When we reflect 
Tak the improvement of the Hi ghlands, the bring- 
ing forward a people hitherto of, in a commercial 
view, from penury and wretchedneſs; to profitable, 
well-paid induſtry ; every friend to humanity,” and 
the proſperity of his country, muſt lament the check 
thus given to their firſt attempts, and the deſtruc- 
tive conſequences to whole iſlands or diſtricts, whoſe 
conjunct abilities had been wholly occupied in 
raiſing this little fleet, to bring from their ſhores a 
degree of wealth which their healthy mountains 
never did, and never can afford, to fuch extent. 


3 c * 
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From the year 1765 ig the continuance 
of the 50- -milling bounty, and until the year 1772, 
there was employed in the white herring buſs fiſh- 
ing upon this and adjacent. coalts, bei 
from the plates after- mentioned betwixt the Mu 
of Cantire and the Iſland of Sky, the number of 


veſſels following, 3 
| No. of veſſels No. of rette 
J | Bognity 508. Bounty 255. 
Weſt Loch Tarbeert 8 


1 
Oban, and Lochetive 1 1 
Iſland i Sh ARA + — 
Bis Lale . 3 
* 3 — 
IE” Lungs hs ee pron 
— SKY — 3 „ 
In all 33 LY 


The principal cauſes of this decline in the num- 
ber of veſſels employed in the white herring fiſhery 
were firſt the dilatory payments of the bounty dur- 
ing the latter part of the act allowing fifty ſhillings 
per ton; and ſecondly, the reduction of the bounty 
from fifty to thirty ſhillings per ton. 

The within and above ſtatements extracted from 

the cuſtom- houſe books, and are atteſted wy 


| Doxcan CamPBzLL, ColleQor, * 
3 OHN Lorr, Surveyor. 
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The following table will ſerve to 
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to give fone idea 


ow far the royal navy, the revenue, and other 
important matters of public concern, will alſo be 
aſetted, Would the buſs = gy be abandoned. 


7. of 
included #12 „ 
Annual wear — tear — 
Annual duty 1 on n materials. > for repairing eat 
and tear 
Annual wear and our of nels, bark for tanning | 
included 
Duty on hemp uſed annually fox wp new nets 
Number of men employed on board 
Pay of 11 men for 4 months, at 275, per man per 
month 


— — 


— 1 
* 


— — 6 _ - Wo 


Expence of oroviion for 11 men 9 Wuchs, at 8d. | 


per day for each man 
Number of nenanmllyemployed who never were 
before at ſea, 
--—— barrels put on board 
— — barrels of 3 got wi an Nr 
— 
—— barrels of herrings e — 
——-—— barrels of herrings conſumed in Scotland 
Buſhels of ſalt conſumed in curing and re-packing 
Gallons of rum Importe for 67 barrels of W 
ex ported 
hy — of ſugar imported in return rn for 63 barrels | 
errmgs exported — ct. 
Duty payable at 48. per g alloy fog 950 gallons of 
rum imported, exclufive of the exciſe 
— payable at 128. 6d. per cwt. for ſugarditto — 
——— payable for 320 buſhels of ſalt near ad. each — 
— paid for 45 barrels of herrings uſed; «or er 
at xs. per barrel 
paid for materials N for building and 
_ equipping at firſt outfit 
Freight n for 135 8 herzings exported, , 
06 Fd6:; © 
of 950 gallons of rum imported ; at 6d. per 
gallon 


. 1 — 


8 — — 


* 


N . — 


——— payable for 181 2340 cwt. re. imported | 


at 48. per cwt. IV 
Tonnage + a 
Bounty from government at 30s. per ton — 


/ 
| —— | 
wo 


Debenture at 28. 3d. per eel for 13 9 barrels of 
herrings e N 


ad on 


„This table en a —_ ature m ume of 
average of the fiſhery 1 in peace and war is only half 


1 
e 


2778, the herrings taken have only occupied 110 of the 240 banels 
carried out. 


f bead bas "ol on 
Valie of a buſts 4 tons « rnd for ta, rn, Kc. 


15 300 buſſ. 


7e o 0—216000 


* 0 „ 7469 


2 12 — 780 


215 0 2 6300 
1 235% 
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59 8 0e 17820 
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44 0 0— 13200 
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135—40500 
45—13500 
Noe 


24028 foo 


181 2-3d—54519 


190 © O— 57000 
114 O O0— 


34200 
W 2 


1 6300 


(7-19-8225 
2 5 FEA 
56 5 = 
47 5 "ry 
23 5 Cn 3125 


11 8 PEG 
36 6 8.— 109 


] 4x 0 ©— 14100 


70 10 O-— 21150 
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Government debtor to 300 buſſes, VIZ. 

Duty paid on materials imported for bh 
repairs annually = —£L. 780 

for repairs of nees— — 600 


54519 ct. weight of bugat, at 12. 


6d. Per cwt. e nn 34200 
95000 buſhels ſalt - — 3750 

——1 3500 barrels of herrings conſumed 1 
in Scotland — — — 675 


Intereſt of the principal ſum paid on duty 
for materials uſed i in building 390 buſſes 
Per contra Creditor. 732 113005 
By bounty to oy buſſes 14100 tons af 
SORT Een 211 50l. ] 26550 
Dy debenture on 40 500 barrels of herrings N 
e at 28. 8d. — 54001. J 


Balance in favour of government Pro 8645 3 


The greateſt number of buſſes fitted out in one year, 
was nearly 294. The eſtimate, for the ſake of even 
numbers, is made upon 300. The revenue ariſing 

from this fleet, after deducting the bounty and deben- 
ture, is 86,4551. but admitting this balance ip favour 


of government to be imaginary; or, in other words, 


that the annual revenue; derived from the buſſes, 

amounted only to the ſum total of the expenditure in 

bounties and debentures, all the concurrent effects 

would be clear gain to the public, viz. 

1. Employing 3300 ſeamen annually. 

2. Ditto carpenters, coopers, blackſmiths, Joiners, 
block-makers, painters, ſalt-works, hecklers, ſpin- 

ners, net-makers, rope-manufacturers, fail-cloth 

manufacturers, and fa tanners, and la- 
bourers of all kinds. 

3. Supplying the labouring part of the nation, as 


manufacturers, farmers, and ſervants, with cheap 
and wholeſome fond. - 


4. preventing 


on 285000 gallons of rum, at 5s. 4d. 76000 
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4. Preventing emigration, | 
5. Giving employment to the induſtrious, particu- 
larly in the Highlands. . 


6. Diffuſing amongſt that people a competency of 
the neceſſaries of life. | 
7. Bringing forward a valuable colony within our 
own iſland, who, beſides defending our ſhores, and | 
fighting our battles, would extend the ſcale of 
manufactures and commerce 1n both Kingdoms, 
by means of their encreaſing opulence. _ 
8. e of ſhip- building, ſhipping, exports, and 
freights. 


9. Raiſing the value of barren lands, and natural 

woods. 

10. Bringing into the line of inland trade, various 
ſpecies of fiſh which abound on the weſtern ſhores, 
at preſent of little or no value, as ſundry ſpecies 
of the whale ; the « grampus, ſharks, ſeals, and dog 
fiſh, for oil. Alſo various kinds of fiſh, for food, 
which, from the want of ready markets in the 
Highlands, bring no price, as turbot, ſkate, mack- 
arel, * oyſters, and lobſters. 
| Theſe are among the numerous benefits which in- 

dividuals and the ſtate would derive. from an exten- 

five and well-eſtabliſhed buſs fiſhery. The wealth 
of this coaſt is boundleſs, preſeming to our view 
an inexhauſtible treaſure, riſing in its importance, 
and opening new fields to induſtry, to commerce, 
and to a comfortable ſubſiſtance. On the other 
hand, by neglecting this mode of carrying on the 


When the fiſhers find mackarel on their lines inſtead of white 
fiſh, they generally throw them back into the ka with diſdain, 
_ unleſs when neceſſary for bait. _ 
Oyſters, in ſome parts, are chiefly uſed for manuring the ground. 
They are brought in baſkets to the lime kiln and burnt without 
being opened. Theſe and other fiſhes that abound amongſt the 
Hebrides, excluſive of the herring and white fiſh, would find 4 
ready market at Greenock if the voyage was ſhortened by, means 
of the propoſed canal at Crinan. It is alfo probable that the Gree - 
nock 3 e would cure a 1 of them for Wen markets. 


fiſhery 5 
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ghery, we ſhalt: thereby make a trance of the” 
whole, to Irefand, Holland, and Sweden; who. Win 
be much. obliged to us for Aa fivour ſo fional- and 
unexpected: and it may be poſitively aſſer ted, thar 
mould this fiſhery] be Nee the perfor whohave _ h 
been brought uß in that line of life, will embrace 
the flattering Invitations” of the” Iriſh government, 
and carry their knowledge, their industry, their 
capital, and ſhipping, to che contiguous county bid 
Donnegal, where they will be received with 0 
arms by the gentlemen of that coaſt, who are vhng' 
every means to invite them thither. 

Before I cloſe this part of the ſubject, it is nebel 

ſary to ſuggeſt the expediency of ſome amendment 
in the ſtatutes reſpecting the ſize of veſſels fitted out” 
upon the bounty. By the preſent laws, the*burden 
of the buſſes is hot to be under 20 or above 80 tons. 

In converſing with the adventurers, cbllectively, 

it was propoſed by ſome, that the loweſt burden 
ſhould be reduced to i 5 tons or 80 barrels; but HER | 
was : oppoſed by others in more opulent circums 
ſtances. 

If to extend the take bf hertings, and to. . 
give employment to a greater number of peo- 
ple, are objects worthy the attention of parlia- 
ment, the wan of the inferior adventurers ſhould 

be granted. We have ſtated the great expence in 18 
building: and equipping veſſels” for the fiſheries, 3 
agreeable: to the prefent ſtandards. It exceeds de wh 
abilities of many, who, in other reſpects, are well 
qualified for that buſineſs. The good effects of this 
Indulgence would operate chiefly among the poor © 
natives on the weſt ſide of Cantire, and might, until 
lome regular ſettlements ſhall be eſtabliſhed on theſe? 
ſhores, prove a ſubſtitute for a boat fiſhery. In ſome 
reſpects it would be preferable; particularly in being 5 

able to fiſh at ſea, to follow the herrings from place. 
0 Place, and to carry CHOI? o markets, inſtead of 


beinig 
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being obliged to wait for purchaſers at an inconvè⸗ 
nient diſtance from the Weſt India ſhipping 
While this is the requeſt of ſome perſons, others, 
of more extenſive capitals, wiſh to employ veſſels of 
any ſize within 120 tons, limiting the higheſt bounty, 
however, to 80 tons, as it ſtands at preſent; Who- 
ever is acquainted with mercantile affairs will ſee 
the utility of this indulgence. Veſſels of 120 tons; 
when not engaged in the fiſherjes, could be let out 
in freights to foreign parts, or in the coaſting trade, 
and thus advantageouſly employed throughout the 
year, to the mutual conveniency of the owners and 
o ee ee e 
We ſhall cloſe this ſubject with a conjectural eſti- 
mate of the increaſe of the weſtern buſs fiſhery, ſup- 
poſing the bounty at 30 ſhillings per ton. Hitherto 
we have ſeen nearly 300 veſſels employed in this fiſhs 
ery; though labouring under numerous diſcourage- 
ments; and lately a ſtrong rivalſhip from Ireland 
and Sweden, who had formerly been their beſt cuſto- 
mers. Let us now ſuppoſe the bounty extended to 
50 ſhillings, every reſtriction removed, the paſſage 
ſhortened, the natives of the Highlands buſily em- 
ployed, the navigation act in full vigour, the adven- 
turers relying on the ſteady protection of government, 
and in high ſpirits; there can be no great hazard in 
ſtating the number of buſſes which in a few years 
may be engaged in the weſtern fiſhery at 300. 
And, though it is propoſed to admit into this num- 
ber, veſſels of ſo ſmall burden as 13 tons, yet this 
deficiency in tonnage will be qualified by the ſize of 
other veſſels, which of late it hath been the practice 
to build upon a large conſtruction. Taking there- 
fore the average number of men in 500 buſles from 
15 to 80 tons burden, at 14 men each, the amount 
will be 7000, a nurſery which merits every ſup- 
port that the public can beſtow. And it is alſo 
a conſideration worthy of remark, that this nur- 
ſery is, of all others, the moſt rapid in its progreſs. 
— : | Veſſels 
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veſſels bound for the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
America, Africa, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, ſail in 


ſtraight lines, and many of them with trade winds, 


Having ſet their fails, no further ſeamanſhip is re- 


quiſite, the men walk the deck, play at _—_— and 


go to ſleep. 

But when a veſſel fails from the Clyde 5 the 
north-weſt Highlands, ſhe embarks on a circuitous 
voyage of IG extent and duration. The mo- 
ment ſhe ſpreads her ſails, ſhe launches into a laby- 
rinth of difficulties, dangers and hair-breadth eſcapes: 
ſhe muſt navigate in every direction, and to every 
point of the compals; at all times through rapid 
currents and Jarring tides, and frequently amidſt 
hurricanes and ſtorms. No ſooner hath ſhe doubled 
one cape, than another appears, which the men, 


already fatigued and worn out, muſt alſo encounter, 


and thus are kept in continual motion, terror, and 
alarm. Theſe outward and homeward voyages, the 
various cruizes from bay to bay, and from one iſland 


to another, in ſearch of the herrings, form the hardy, 
experienced ſeamen, ſo highly valued in the mer- 


cantile ſervice, and the royal navy. 
Other methods may be deviſed whereby the fiſh- 


eries may be conſiderably extended, and the natives 
of the ſhores and iſlands beneficially employed ; but - 
no method can be put in competition with the weſtern 
buſs fiſhery, conſidered as a ſource of commerce, and 


a nurſery for ſeamen ; whoever therefore attempts to 


undermine this bulwark, whether deſignedly or in- 


advertently, acts an injurious part to the general in- 
tereſts of his country, and the ſtate. 


Of the Weſtern Boat Fiſhery. 


It mounds ſeem as if fate had decreed ed the 
weſtern fiſhery. The ſame laws which were intended 
as a ſtimulus to exertion, contained among other re-. 


ſtrictions, 
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242 HISTORY OF THE 
ſtrictions, an obligatory cliuſe; whereby the buſſes 


were prohibited from purchaſing herrings from the 
natives, and thus the poor people, who had formerly 
aſſiſted in completing the cargoes of ſuch veſſels 
as came amongſt them, now ſaw themſelves deprived 
of the advantages which local ſituation, and the viſi- 
tations of the herrings upon their ſhores, held forth, 
Theſe gifts of Providence were counteracted by a 
narrow, ill-judged decree of their country, and 
ſhows, amongſt a thouſand inſtances, the imper- 
fection of human wiſdom, when put in competition 
with the great line of action which Aiftingunden the 
works of the Deity. 

As the raiſing and training a number of FIR. 
was a principal object of the legiſlative bounties, it 
was deemed expedient to oblige the men to remain 
a certain time on the fiſhing grounds, and to load 
with the herrings taken by themſelves only. 

It 1s ſomewhar ſingular, that a nation celebrated 
for knowledge in maritime affairs, did not ſee the 
inefficacy of this reſtriction. 9 006 

When the men quit their buſſes and g on pound 
their long boats, to throw out the nets, and to haul 
them 1n, alternately, no ſeamanſhip is required; 
no knowledge is gained. It is the drudgery of com- 
mon labourers, and requires no qualification what- 
ever. The ſeamanſhip conſiſts in navigating to and 
from the fiſhing grounds; in reſearches after the 
herrings ; 1n adjuſting the fails to the various points 
of the compaſs, and to all the viciſſitudes of weather. 

In the mean time, the poor natives, thus deprived 
of their natural right, and without redreſs, ſtill kept 
up a petty fiſhery for the ſupply of their families and 
the neighbourhood, in freſh herrings, having no 
means of curing for a diſtant market. 

Their little open boats are clinker built, ſharp 
bottomed, and formed upon the conſtruction of cut- 
ters, for quick ſailing, for doubling head lands, 
and cluding dangers. Manned by a. hardy race ol 

— 1 Highlanders 
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Highlanders, whoſe neceſſities render them deſperate, 
theſe boats attend the buſſes through the moſt tur- 
bulent ſeas ; they will undertake, even in the win- 

ter ſeaſon, voyages round the Mull of Cantire, and 
to Ireland, though it too often happens that they 
never return. They are. hurried irrefiſtibly by the 
violence of the winds and the ſtrength of the cur- 
rents- againſt rocks, and in a moment are broke to 
pieces; others are ſwallowed up by the great ſwell 
of the ocean, againſt which their ſmall conſtruction, 
and the ſcanty ſupplies of ropes and fails, are ut- 
terly inadequate. * rode 


„Each 


* The reader will be able to form ſome idea of theſe voyages, 
and the dangers attending them, from the following narrative, by 
the Kev. Mr. Macaulay; which alſo contains ſundry particulars 
that tend to corroborate the character given of the Highlands in 
the courſe of this work. r 81 en © 

On the 6th day of June 1758, I looſed from Harris, a part of 
that large track of land now called the Long-Iſland, and formerly 
the weſtern Abuda. We fteered our courſe for Haw-Skeer, a 
rock in the ocean, ſo its name fignifies in the Gallic tongue, ly- 
ing at the diſtance of ſeven leagues from the neareſt promontory 
of North-Uiſt, to which it belongs. As the day was quite ſultry, 
and Haw-Skeer the only reſting place in our way, and extremely 

romantic, the crew found it convenient to reſt a little and divert 
themſelves there. | aut] | 12755 

This rock is half a mile in circumference, acceſſible in a ſingle 
place only, and though almoſt totally deſtitute of graſs, is of ſome 
conſequence to the proprietor, being at ſtated periods the conſtant 
haunt of a prodigious number of ſeals, and theſe perhaps by much 
the largeſt upon the coaſt of Scotland. The manner in which theſe 
lea animals are hunted down in this place, the ſeaſon fit for that 
Profitable diverſion, the ferocity and little ſtratagems of theſe un- 
wieldly creatures when aſſaulted, their love dalliances upon other 
occations, that violent ſpirit of jealouſy with which they are actu- 
ated, if provoked by rivals ; theſe and ſome other particulars, are 
circumitantially enough related by Martin in his deſcription of the 
Weſtern Ifles. To his account of the matter I ſhall only add, 
that the fat of the ſeals, is by the people, to whoſe ſhare that per- 
quiſite falls, converted now into oil and ſent to market. But in 
that writer's time, and for ages immemorial before, this, together 
with the fleſh of theſe animals, was eaten, either freſh or ſalted ; 
and by thoſe who were uſed to it, was accounted a pleaſant as well 
as 2 very ſalubrious and rich kind of aliment, 
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Fach boat that goes upon the herring fiſhery con- 
tains four men, whoſe joint ſtock is far too ſcanty for 
the expence of ſails, ropes, nets, &c, When the 
| 9.035 fiſhing 


On the weſt ſide of the rock, are two remarkable large caves, of 
a conſiderable height: To thele a vaſt multitude of ſea cormorants 
retire every evening, Here likewiſe they lay their eggs and foſter 
their young, The method practiſed by the iflanders for catching. 
fowls of this kind, while ſecured within ſuch faſtneſſes, is far from 
being incurious, though abundantly ſimple; nor is the paſtime at 
all diſagreeable. A band of young tellows make a party, and af. 
ter having provided themſelves with a quantity of ſtraw or heath, 
creep with great caution to the mouth of the cave which affords 
the game, armed with poles light enough to be eahly wielded : 
This done, they ſet fire to the combuſtible ſtuff, and raiſe an uni- 
verſal ſhout; the cormorants, alarmed by the outcry, frightened 
by a glare ſo ſtrange, and offended by the ſnyoke, quit their beds 
and neſts with the greateſt precipitation, and fly directly towards 
the light: Here the ſportſmen, if alert enough, will knock down 
a conſiderable number of them, and, together with the cormo- 
rants, whole coveys of pigeons. BU edt PITT SHES» 
At Haw-Skeer we found incredible numbers of wild-fowl eggs. 
After tome of my people had made a great, though unneceflary 
acquiſition of theſe (unneceſſary ſurely to men deſtined for St. 
Kilda) we began to purſue our intended voyage, at ten o'clock at 
night. Ihe wind was at firſt extremely favourable, as it blew from 
the ſouth-eaſt, and was little more than a gentle gale. It began 
to frethen at the end of half an hour, and was gathering new 
{ſtrength every moment: Before we had proceeded above four 
leagues, the whole face of the ſky was overcaſt with elouds; which, 
after the fevereſt threatnings. burſted aſunder and tumbled down 
upon us in violent torrents of rain, accompanied with flaſhes of 
.bghtning and peals of thunder extremely terrible. All this was 
ſucceeded by a hurricane which would have alarmed the moſt in- 
ſenſible, and did greatly confound the ſtouteſt ſeamen among us, 
men who had imagined they had ſeen theſe ſame mighty waters in all 
their horrors. To me it was matter of aſtoniſhment that a veſſel 
do ſmall and frail, a ſix- Hared highland boat, could have ſtruggled 
for any time againſt ſuch enormous billows, without either being 
overtet or daſhed to pieces. 5 1 3 
Ihe fiſt glimple of hope my crew had, was from a great flight 
of ſea-fowls, of the diving kind, which was ſoon ſucceeded by 
another, aud after ſuort intervals by many more, in ſtill greater 
numbers. They concluded, from this circumſtance, that the 
hour of their deliverance was at hand; but we found that our 
hopes were too ſanguine and premature, | Virgil ranks this cireum, 
{tance among inauſpicious prognoſtics, and experience has . 
; : | | 9 
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fiſhing happens to be ſucceſsful, they are enabled to 
carry a ſmall pittance home to their reſpective fami- 
lies, beſides diſcharging the debts contracted in fit- 


e 
me, that this obſervation, and all the reſt he has made on the ſub- 
ject of the weather, are perfectly juſt, ] for the ſtorm continued ta 


rage for about ſix hours, before we had the almoſt deſpaired of 
happineſs of ſpying a rock, which lies at the diſtance of a mile from 
bay of St. Kilda. - The current round about this rock is exceed» 


the 


ingly impetuous, and fo its name Liviniſh implies, Lhibb in the 


old Britiſh language ſignifying a ſtream or torrent. TR 
In a little after we had doubled the point of Liviniſh I diſcovered. 


_ a ſtrangely formed wall of dreary rocks, which face a part of St. 


Kilda, . Theſe rocks. appearing through the medium of a very 
thick fog, roſe to our view, to a ſtupendous height, though quite 
inconfiderable, we afterwards found, if compared to others on the 
CTC LILLE ns: ea ous bt acts 
In a few moments more, we came cloſe to the ordinary landin 
place, which is nothing elſe than a ſolid rock, floping gradually 
down to the bottom of the fea, and all overgrown with Lichen 


Marinus, or the plant commonly called Laver in England, and 


e Out anon walh 9 
As the wind blew with all its fury into the bay, and as the waves 
daſhed themſelves with exceſſive violence againſt the rock, juſt now 
deſcribed, it was impoſſible to attempt a landing. Reduced to 
almoſt the laſt extremity, we dropped anchor before the Saddle, 
and made a ſhift to ſtand there for five hours more in a moſt diſ- 
treſsful. condition, drenched all over, ſhivering with cold, and 
under the dreadtul apprehenſion of being ſwallowed up every 
moment, 3 | | 
The machine conſtantly made uſe of inſtead of the anchor, by 
thoſe who make annual voyages to St, Kilda, is a large hamper 
made of ſtrong wicker and nearly filled up with ſtones. The foul- 


neſs of the ground is the argument they bring to juſtify a practice 


ſo uncommon. Ho far they may be in the right, ſeafaring men are beſt 
able to determine. One thing I am ſure of, that we made uſe of our 
anchor without ſuffering the leaſt inconvenience ; though the ſurf 
role to ſuch a height that ten fathoms of our cable were alternately 
buried in the ſea, or perfectly viſible. The truth is, the anceſtors 
of thoſe men who carry on a ſort of commerce with this ifland, 
had recourſe to the ſimple expedient of the hamper, before navi- 
gation had made any tolerable progreſs in their country, and for 
that reaſon their pofterity ſeem to retain the ſame cuſtom. | 
The people of St. Kilda, upon the firſt notice they had of our 
arriyal on their coaſt, flew down from the village to our aſſiſtance, 
men, women and children. From their behaviour upon the rock, 
o which we lay pretty cloſe, it evidently appeared that they have 
fumanity enough to feel deeply for fellow creatures in diſtreſs, It 
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ting out. But when the fiſhery proves unſucceſsful, 
or barely ſufficient to keep them in neceſſaries, it is 
eaſier to conceive than relate, the general diſtreſs of 

Whole 


was impoſſible for us to underſtand the meaning of their cries ; 
only we had reaſon to believe that they were greatly affected by our 
danger. From the repeated ſignals they made, we concluded at 
Jaft, that in their opinion, we might ſafely weigh, Truſting to 
their ſuperior ſkill, and our patience being quite exhauſted, we 
took the hint without loſs of time. But after approaching g 
Saddle, in ſpite of our united efforts, we were ſoon reduced to the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of ſheering offkJ. | 


+ * 


A little to the weſt of this rock, there is a ſandy beach, acceſſi - 
ble only at low water, Here is a ſort of landing-place though ex- 
tremely dangerous, and for that reaſon feldom attempted, unleſs 
the weather be very tavourable, To this beach the people ran in 
a body, after having directed us to the ſame place. We obeyed wil- 
lngly, and they, with an amazing mie flew into the water 
to meet us; a moſt deſperate adventure, in which any other race 
of men would hardly think of engaging, were they to ſee their 
neareſt relations in the ſame danger. The diſpoſition they made 
was this: After having divided and formed themſelves into two 
lines, the two ableſt men among them marched forward into the 
fea, each in the front of his own little corps. Thoſe next in ſtrength 
and ſtature, ſeized theſe two leaders by the middle, and the reſt, 
from one end of cach row to the other, clung faſt to thoſe imme: 
diately before them, wading forward till thoſe who were foremoſt 
in the rank, and after them every one elſe in the order in which he 
ſtood, got hold of the boat, Thoſe who go from year to year to 
St. Kilda, always take the precaution to wrap a ſtrong rope round 
the ſtern of their boat, and tie another to the prow, As ſoon as 
the St. Kildians have poſted themſelves round it, they immediately 
hand about the two ropes from one to another, till the women and 
children who ſtand upon the beach come at it, ſo as to have their 
ſhare of the work, This operation, which is ſo very neceſſary, be- 
ing ſoon over, a general fonal is given, and every individual ex- 
erts himſelf with all his ſtrength and ſpirit : The conſequence is, 
the boat and every thing contained in it, are with ſurpriſing quick» 
neſs and dexterity hauled on beyond the reach of the ſea, _ 
All the firength of this art was with the greateſt alacrity tried 
upon this occaſion, and with a ſucceſs beyond any thing could 
have expected. Without giving time to any one of us to jump out 
into the water, the St. Kildians hoiſted up, almoſt in a moment; 
our little veſſel, ourſelves, and all the luggage that belonged to us, 
to a dry part of the ſtrand. _ | | 
In St. Kilda, the miſerable may find relief as well as elſewhere: 
Wewere received there by a very hoſ pitable race of Barbarians (if = 
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whole diſtricts. A boat arrives with the melancholy 
tidings of the general failure ; of the violence of the 
ſtorms, -and the lives that have been loſt. Report, 
which never ſleeps, flies over the mountains, lakes, 
and moraſſes, till it hath filled every breaſt with 
agony for paſt misfortunes, and gloomy apprehenſions 
of new diſaſters.  _ ON 15 
The fiſhermen, after having combated the fury of 
contending elements; after having, in their wanderings 
from ſea to ſea, ſurmounted all the fatigues of a win- 
ter's navigation, direct their courſe homewards; they 
haul their ſhattered boats on ſhore, lodge the nets and 
tackling; and returning, emaciated and worn out, 
to their families, they confirm, by dejected looks, and 
empty pockets, the unwelcome news; while the 
conſideration of debts recently contracted, and 
which they are utterly unable to pay, gives addi- 
tional poignancy to the anguiſh of their minds. 
Were there any towns, or any encouragement 
for labour, on their ſhores, an occaſional failure in 
the fiſheries, might be repaired by induſtry, and the 
family kept together; but in the preſent ſtate of that 
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one incline to call them ſo) with the heartieſt congratulations, 
_ the fincereſt profeſſions of friendſhip, and the ſtrongeſt demonſtra- 
ons of a profound reſpect. 


It is thought perhaps by many, that thoſe who inhabit that divi- 
ſion of the weſtern Highlands, are much the rudeſt, the moſt bru- 
tal and mercileſs, and in one word, the moſt ſavage-like men 
within the kingdom of Great Britain. Whether that opinion be 
ſtrictly juſt or not, is ſubmitted to thoſe, and to thoſe only, who 
have ſenſe and virtue enough to diveſt themſelves of popular or 
early prejudices, One thing I may venture to affirm without com- 
mitting the ſmalleſt treſpaſs againſt truth, that thoſe ſeafaring peo- 
pr, who have the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked; about the weſtern 
flands, or are reduced to extreme diſtreſs there, are treated with 
much greater humanity and chriſtian benevolence, than many of 
their fellow ſufferers, whoſe harder fate drives them to the more 
barbarous ſhores of ſome diviſions of Scotland, and England, It 
is certain, that theſe unhappy perſons would meet with ſtronger 
marks of 'true politeneſs, or, what is infinitely more valuable, of 
real compaſſion and generofity at St. Kilda, than in the more civi- 
lized places I now allude to, 
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country, the man who is unfuccelaful, for one ſea- 
ſon only, is undone. 


If this repreſentation be juſt ; if the and 4 


treſſes of theſe our countrymen and fellow ſubjects, 
can impreſs the minds of a great, a juſt, and a 
_ generous nation, this buſineſs will be taken into. 


conſideration, and ſuch meaſures adopted as may 
induce that uſeful elaſs of men to remain in their 


native country, with comfort to themſelves, and 


gan to the ſtate. 


For this purpoſe, various roppſicions have been 
ſuggeſted, ſuited to the fancies, the partialities, or 


the intereſted views of ſpeculative men, whoſe 
| knowledge of the country and people, of the exiſt- 


ing evils, the ſprings from whence they proceed, 
and the means of effectual remedies, is too ſuper⸗ 


ficial to merit attention. 


Some have propoſed to give boats and netting to 
the young men, wherewith to begin the world; a 


plan totally inadequate to. the great objects pro- 


poſed by government, and which, at beſt, would 
only give a temporary ſpurt to induſtry. Should the 


boat and netting be loſt, or greatly damaged, the 


natives would find themſelves in their original ſitua- 
tion, unleſs government were to repair the injuries 
ſuſtained from time to time, and repeat their dona- 


tions ad infinitum. Were this method to be adopted, 
it would be neceſſary to have a number of boats al- 
ways ready at a call, and others on the ſtocks; with 
complete ſets of nets, rig SINE, anchors, &c. to be 


deliyered at the diſcretion of perſons in the ſervice 


of government, ſupported at a very great r 


and liable to bribery, or colluſion. 
Another method hath been propoſed, with conſi- 


derable appearances of equity and efficacy, but 


which, in the experiment, will be found impracticable | 
and fallacious, This is, to give a bounty, not on 
tonnage, but on the herrings taken, at the rate of 4 

ſhillings per barrel, which, it is ſuppoſed, would 


draw 


draw thither adventurers with their capitals, from 


all parts of the kingdom, to purchaſe the her- 


rings, to ſupply the merchants, furniſn the na- 
tives with proviſions, boats, netting, and other ne- 
ceſſaries required in the reſpective diſtrifts ; and 


who would alſo erect buildings for themſelves, and 


the people. ; Te | 


To theſe ſuggeſtions it may be obſerved; that tho? 


perſons poſſeſſed of ſome property might be drawn 
thither upon ſpeculation, a greater number would 
become adventurers without any property. That the 
former, inſtead of ſinking their capital on houſe-build- 
ing in a remote barren country, would reſerve it for 
the more quick returns to be expected from trade 
{till leſs would they be diſpoſed to erect quays, ware- 
houſes, and other public works, however neceſſary 
in the firſt inſtance, for the purpoſes of trade and 


ſhipping. 


But che principal, and almoſt unanſwerable objec- 
tion, to this method of eſtabliſhing a boar fiſhery in 


the Weſt Higklands, ariſes from the great extent of 
coaſt on the mainland, and the ſtill more extenſive 
ſhores of 300 iſlands, which give the herrings an un- 
bounded ſcope wherein to range, and renders their 
arrival at any particular ſpot extremely uncertain. 
Let us ſuppoſe the new adventurers to have taken 
their ſtation at Loch Broom, with all the neceſſary 
materials of boats, ſalt, caſks, proviſions, &c. in 


the purchaſe of which they had expended their capi- 
tal in the expectation of a ſpeedy and profitable 


return from the quantity of herrings taken, and the 
magnitude of the bounty to be received thereon. 
The ſeaſon approaches; an unfriendly wind carries the 
ſhoal by other channels; no herrings appear in Loch 
Broom, or within 50 miles of it; all the ſanguine 
hopes of the adventurers vaniſh ; they blame their 


own credulity, and abandon the unſociable heathy 
deſerts, 


, 7 | But 
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But ſuppoſing that the herrings were more certain, 
affording the traders ſufficient encouragement, not 
only to remain on theſe ſhores, but to erect villages 
or towns; the mode of granting a premium per 


barrel would open a door for boundleſs frauds upon 
government, which neither divine nor human laws 
could prevent. At preſent, the natives are an honeſt, 


ſimple people; but when intermixed with ſtrangers 
of looſe morals, hackneyed in all the rogueries and 
mercenary ſtratagems of the great world, they will 
become more or leſs tinctured with the manners of 


the perſons with whom they aſſociate in trade, and 


to cheat the king, as it is called, will be reckoned 


dexterity in buſineſs. Frauds, ans abuſes, are daily 


ractiſed, even in the capital itſelf; in the face of 

ing, dard and commons; in defiance of all laws, 
checks, and regulations, that wiſdom can deviſe. 
It may therefore be ſuppoſed, that ſtill greater abuſes 
will become the common practice of perſons ſettled 
in the moſt remote parts of our. iſland, far re- 
moved from the inſpection of ſuperiors, and under 


the ſtrong temptation of four ſhillings on every bar- 


rel of herrings that can be preſented tO the view of 
the reſident officers. : © | pop 


Upon the whole, this plan, An feaſbla i in 
theory, cannot be reduced to practice, unleſs govern- 
ment ſhall be able, o accomphſh Whit: —— 


purpoſes. 0 74 00 


1. To induce the 3 to builds quays, Heats E 
| houſes, and private dwellings, at their own expence, 
upon the precarious hope of being repaid with 
intereſt, on a future dax. 

2. To perſuade the war to come annually: ta 
theſe places that they may be taken, ſalted, and 
cured, by the inhabitants, inſtead of rambling 
from place to place, and dur N the vi- 
gilance of the boats. 


5 
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3. To enforce honeſty, and a ſtrict adherence to the 
ſpirit of the law, amongſt the claimants of the 


bounty, as well as the officers appointed by go- 


vernment. 15 104.52 2% bes 59 
Such being the infurmountable difficulties at- 
tending this ſcheme in the Highlands, we recur to 


the plan ſuggeſted in the former editions of this 


work: a propoſal adapted to the natural ſtate of 


the country, the ſeas, the climate, the uncertainty 
of the herrings, and other circunſſtances worthy; of 


notice. RL CY. 4 Y AH 8 Gel! 

The utility of a boat fiſhery around the wliole 
kingdom, and particularly in the weſt Highlands, 
being readily admitted; that plan which can be.car- 
ried into execution upon the ſimpleſt principles, 
with the leaſt danger of frauds; and conſequently: 
the leaſt expence in revenue. officers, hath a prefer- 
able claim to the attention of the public. 


a. 


We have conſidered the buſs fiſhery as abſolutely 


neceſſary in thoſe ſeas; the ſtamina of the whole Scot- 


trſh fiſheries, by which the Weſt India markets are 


ſupplied, the mercantile trade aſſiſted in freights, 
and the royal navy ſtrengthened, though at no ex- 

pence to government. It hath alſo been propoſed 
to admit veſſels of ten tons burthen within the de- 
ſcription of buſſes, for the conveniency of ſubordi- 
nate orders of men,; who have an equal title to the 
protection of government as thoſe of ſuperior for- 
tune. Let the ſame munificence be extended-;ftil 
further; to that numerous claſs of people, whoſe 


united exertions are limited to the equipment of 
open boats. Let theſe boats be regiſtered, - and 


placed under the ſame regulations as the buſſes, re- 
ſpecting the dimenſions and conſtruction of the boat, 
the quantity of netting, and the number of men. 
Fach boat containing five men and a boy, might be 
entitled to a bounty or premium of 101. or 151. an- 
nually; which ſum, though ſmall, would, in unſue- 
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ceſsful ſeaſons, prove a comfortable relief to men of 
humble views, whoſe cares are ſolely directed to the 
mere ſubſiſtence of their families, on the moſt imple 
fare, and at the ſmalleſt expence. ' 

By this mode of diffuſing parliamentary munifi- 
cence, proportioned to the ſize of the veſſels and the 
expence of the equipment, the buſſes and boats 
would mutually aſſiſt, and be aſſiſting to each other, 
of which the whole Highlands, and the commu- 
nity at large, would ſoon feel the benefits. By 
means of the propoſed bounty; by removing all re- 

ſtraints; ſhortening the channel of commercial inter- 
courſe with the Clyde, and the Murray Firth; erecting 
ſtorehouſes or towns, and other regulations that re- 
main to be mentioned, the increaſe of ſtout, well 
manned boats, would exceed the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of the public. It hath already been obſerved, that 
in old times, 900 boats, built after the form of little 

_ ealleys, have been engaged in the Clyde fiſnery only; 
and I am informed by the perſon who was inſpector, 
or admiral of the boat fleet, from 1749 to 1757, 
that he ſome years reckoned 1600 boats between 
Lochryan and the ſound of Mull.“ * 

When we reflect that theſe boats compoſed. only a 
part of the whole out-fit of the weſtern ſhores; and if 
we alſo take into the account, the boats of Roſs-ſhire 
and the northern iſlands, we Cannot ſtate the whole 
number employed in favourable years at leſs than 
2000. 

— Combining this circumſtance, with the powerful 
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have ſeen 8 er 900 boats in the Clyde, as bien as Greenoek: 
In September 1784, goo boats were in Lochfine. The berrings; 
from the want of ſalt, were ſold at a trifle. The weſt fide of the 
peninſula was equally crowded. But the fiſheries in theſe parts 
are caſual, owing to ſome uncommon circumſtances of wind and 
weather. The great fiſher ö lies on the coaſts of Rolsſhire, _ 
the Long Iſland. 12115 
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incentive of 101. or 151. per boat; of a diſcretionary 
power at the ſame time, to ſupply the buſſes, or to fail | 
immediately with their capture, to the Clyde, by 


means of the propoſed: canal; judging from the 
effects of theſe and other advantages, now in con- 


templation, there can be no hazard in concluding 
that the boats may hereafter increaſe to double the 


number that hath been on the fiſheries without 
theſe advantages, or 4000 boats, containing 20, ooo 
men, and 4000 boys. £04920 "36 F-7 


As à nurſery of ſeamen the boat fiſhery will con- 


ſequently exceed that of the buſſes in numbers; bur, 
on the other hand, it cannot be put into competition 
with the buſſes. in nautical knowledge. It may be 
conſidered as the firſt! ſtep towards ſeamanſhip; 
which, without the ſubſequent' experience of the 
buſſes, leaves the men only one degree removed 
from their original ſtate at the plough. 


A young man iſſues from the glens and wilds of 


the Highlands, in order to mend his fortune; he 
engages with the maſter of a boat, for a ſeaſon or 


two; returns home with a little money, expatiates 


on the wonders he hath ſeen, the dangers he hath en- 
countered, and fancies himſelf qualified for entering 
on board a decked veſſel. Here, he is ridiculed as 
a novice in his trade; but that inherent principle of 


honour fo conſpicuous in Highlandmen, aided by the 


excellent ſchoola buſs navigation, qualifies him in 


one ſeaſon only, to ſteer by compaſs, to work the fails, 


and to perform. the various operations of experienced 


leamen : he now, in turn, ridicules the boat-fiſhers, 


whom he calls land-lubbers; and having ſeen the 


Tipping of the Clyde, he becomes emulous of greater 
preterment, and embarks upon a voyage to America, 


or the Weſt Indies, which completes his education. 
By this gradation, the poor helpleſs boy, inſtead of 
ſtarving with his parents and kindred, amongſt un- 
Irequented deſerts in the Highlands, becomes a 
moſt uſeful member ef the community, qualified, 

| | when 
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when his country calls, to co-operate with tlie 
brave tars of the ſouth, in nen ſervice that 
country may require. 
And, it may be further obſerved; that thngh 
the boats contribute leſs to the revenue, in building 
and repairs, than the large veſſels, yet they contri- 
bute a moiety; which, with the proportionable in- 
creaſe of the fiſhery, and conſequently of exports, 
freights, wear and tear of ſhipping, and returns 
of foreign produce, paying conſiderable duties, may 
be ſuppoſed to refund in the AgETCgAtE; the nn 
received from government. 

The boat fiſhery upon this plan, cannot, however, 
be fully eſtabliſhed until the poor natives ſhall be 
accommodated with falt, without the perplexities 
of cuſtom-houſe forms, attendancies, and fees, re- 
quired by the preſent laws, even PLE all other 
obſtructions were removed. | 

In the mean time, the boats may be oermitand to 
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þ ſell their freſh herrings to the buſſes, which would be 
Nt a relief to both parties, and enable the buſſes to load 
. full cargoes, at leſs 1 and in leſs time than 
; they can, by the preſent laws, fiſh half a cargo. 


But here a new difficulty occurs. By the Dutch re- 
gulations, the herrings ſhould be gutted and cured 
immediately after they are taken; and by no means 
remain above twenty-four hours without - falt. 
Any herrings therefore, that cannot be cured with- 
in the time Ripulated by the law, are thrown over- 

board. 

This very neceſſary ee unteſs at | 
ü by a ſpecial clauſe, will not be obſerved on the ex- 
4 tenſive ſhores of the Highlands, where the buſſes 
who with to purchaſe, and the boats who wiſh to ſell, 
may happen to be wind- bound at the diſtance of 50 
miles or upwards from each other; thus, the boat 
cargoes might remain a week or upwards uncured, 
and the reputation of the Scottiſh fiſheries be thereby 

2 conſiderabif 
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conſiderably - imured. To prevent this abuſe, it 
would be proper'to prohibit all freſh herrings from 
being brought into any loch, bay, or port, for fale 
to the buſſes, then at anchor in ſuch loch, bay, or 
port; and alſo to enact, that no herrings ſhall be ſold 
to the buſſes except thoſe taken in company with the 
purchaſers, and within twelve hours after the capture, 
under certain penalties, 3 Hs 150-:* 


Of the Herring Fiſheries by Foreigners, on the Shores 
of Britain and the Continent ; particularly the 
Dutch, with their Method of (curing and pack- 
ing. | | 


The coaſts 'of Norway, Sweden, Holſtein, Ger- 
many, Britain, and Ireland, are, or have been, the 
principal ſeats of the herring fiſheries on this {ide the 
Atlantic. Sometimes, however, the herrings, after 
having frequented certain coaſts for many ſeaſons, 
and even ages, have capriciouſly abandoned thoſe 
ſhores, ſeemingly never to return. Antiently, the 
coaſt of Norway and Sweden abounded ſo plentifully 
in herrings, that veſſels reſorted thither from all the 
northern parts of the European continent, to the 
amount of ſome thouſands. Leaving that northern 
coaſt, the herrings fell down upon Holſtein, and the 
German ſhore, and became a valuable prey to the 
Hanſe towns, who thereby acquired a degree of opu- 
lence, power, and ſplendour, till then unknown in 
the north. . 

About the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 
herrings alſo forſook the coaſts of Germany and Hol- 
ſtein, as appears by the writings of Camden, Raleigh, 
Monſon, and other Britiſh as well as foreign hiſto- 
rans; and it was during the ſubſequent period, that 
the induſtrious Dutch directed their attention to the 

5 Scottiſh 
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Scottiſh' fiſheries with ſuch aſſiduity and perſeve- 
rance, that it is conjectured they have thereby rea- 
lized three hundred million ſterling, while the in- 
fatuated natives were mere dabblers both in taking 
and curing. 

The Dutch have chal reputation of being the firſt 
who obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of the paſſage of 
the herrings, and their firſt regular fiſhery is, by 
their own "hiſtorians, fixed at 1163. They alſo 
claim the merit of being the firſt who diſcovered the 
ſecret of pickling and of drying herrings, which they 
aſcribe to William Benkelen of Biervlet, near Sluys, 
| who died in 1397, and whoſe memory was held in 
ſuch veneration for the ſervice he had rendered man- 
kind, that the emperor Charles V. and the queen of 
Hungary, made a journey on purpoſe to viſit his 
tomb. Such is the reſpect paid to thoſe who pickle 

and barre] with dexterity. 

The merit claimed by the Dutch, of being the firſt 
1n this line, is not however founded. in truth, ſince it 
is evident that herrings were cured both in Britain 
and on the continent, long before Benkelen's time, 
though it is probable that he made ſome improve- 

ments thereon; which his countrymen have carried to 

the higheſt degree of perfection, as well as the pre- 
paring or qualifying their ſalt. By their ingenuity 
and perſeverance, they have reduced the whole bu- 
ſineſs of the fiſneries into a regular ſyſtem, which, 

it would be the intereſt of other ſtates to follow. 
They have likewiſe been wiſely aided from time to 
time, by their reſpective provincial legiſlatures, not 
only in every privilege and ſupport, but alſo a well- 
digeſted body of laws and regulations, extending to 
the moſt minute circumſtance, from the commence- 
ment of the out-fit, to the export of the herrings ; 
and to all perſons of whatever profeſſion or denomi- 
nation, from the day-labourer to the merchant; 


enforced by oaths, and by penalties, adapted to the 
nature 
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ature of every poſlible treſspaſs. No field 1s left 
for the voluntary exerciſe of honour and honeſty. 
Phe upright man and the rogue are put on a level. 
This is the law, and this is the penalty, is the 
language of a Dutch tribunal, to all perſons without 
di iindtion, who engage in the fiſheries- The. 
reputation of their great ſtaple, and tlie credit of 
the ſtate are at ſtake, and he who is not naturaliy 
upright, is compelled to practical integrity. 

Every perſon knows his duty, and the conſequen- 
ces of neglect, delay, or fraud; inſomuch, that 
though the whole body of fiſhery laws may contain 
two or three hundred clauſes, 2 individual is ſo 
perfect in his own department, and ſo faithful to his 
truſt, that miſconduct ſeldom happens. The whole 
 bulingle is. carried on as it were by mechaniſm, 
without noiſe, buſtle, or jealouſy; - for, it may be 
obicrved, that almoſt every Dutchman is a patriot, 
"OYINg the intereſt of his country At heart, equally 

ith that of his family, | 
: Fach of the four marine provinces hath a regular 
filing board, eſtabliſhed for facilitating whatever 
relates to that buſineſs, called a ijhing Chamber, to 
Wiich there is a conſervator, and a certain number 
of aſũſtants, clerks, &Cc. : -. - 7 

Ail the laws and regulations committed to the 
management of theſe official. departments, lead to 
the perfection, delicacy, and favour of the herrings, 
by which the republic may enjoy a preference at 
toreign markets. Of theſe laws I have ſelected a 


lpecinen, which may amuſe ſome readers and be 
uſeful to others. 


Each maſter of a veſſel or buſs ſhall declare to 
the ſecretary of the port from whence he tails, 
where he intends to fiſh, to what port he 1s to 
return, and what mark = is to uſe, that it may 
© © regiſtered, under the penalty of 120 guilders. 
That no m: 1 of a veſſel ſhall be allowed to go 
© tne herring Rlhery, without the conſent of the 

R burgomalterg 
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burgomaſters of the town from whence he fails, 
That he ſhall make oath that he is properly fur- 
niſhed, according to the ſize of his veſſel, with 
tackle, ſeamen, barrels, ſalt, and all other ne- 

ceſſaries wanted or uſed in the herring fiſhery, 
That he will not caſt a herring net into the ſea, 

or catch herrings before the 24th of June, nor af- 
ter the 3 iſt of December.“ 

3. He muſt make oath that he will ſeparate the her- 

rings taken in one night, from thoſe taken in 

another night, and that he ſhall notify in the liſt 
of the marked barrels, on what night each were 
taken, on forfeiture of ſhip and cargo, and degra- 
dation of the maſter. Farther, he ſhall not fil! 
up the herring barrels more than once with preſſed 
herrings, taking care that the herrings be laid 
even in their lays, from the bottom to the top; 
that the ſame be not caſt with baſkets or buckets 
into the barrel, mixed, wrong laid, or adulterated ; 
and that as little of the bloody pickle thereof be 
ſpilt as poſſible. . ee 

4. He muſt make oath that he will not ſell, give in 

| preſents at ſea, or cure on ſhore any herrings, 
under a penalty of 24 guilders for each barrel, 
and confiſcation of the ſhip. Nor ſhall any mal- 
ter traffic for herrings with any ſhips or yawgers 
but thoſe authoriſed by the chief magiſtrate where 
the herring trade is eſtabliſhed in Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland, and who ſhall produce the pro- 
per voucher of conſent, having on the top, the 
repreſentation of a herring buſs, being the ſeal of 
the great fiſhery, ſtamped thereon, and ſigned by 
the ſecretary of the city from whence he comes: 
to which reſpective ſhips he ſhall be impowered to 
deliver over his herrings taken between June 24 


* By a placart of 1682, the time limited for fiſhing was not to 
extend beyond November 20. The above-mentioned period is in 
virtue of a placart of 1749. 
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and July 15 incluſive, and no longer; under the 
penalty of the ſaid herrings, or their value, and a 
fine of 600 guilders, and the maſter rendered in- 
capable of ever acting in that capacity for the 
future. | 

5. The maſters of yawgers ſhall make oath, that they 
will not take on board herrings, from any others 
but ſubjects of Holland, and Weſt Frieſland, ob- 
ſerving to get a certificate from the maſter ſigned 
by himſelf and two or three ſailors, with the ſhip's 
name and port ſhe failed from, the quantity deli- 
vered, and that they were taken after June 24, 
ſalted and laid in barrels in his ſhip, on penalty of 
the herrings, or value of them; nor ſhall any maſter 
receive them on board yawgers after the 15th of 
July on penalty as above. . 

6. The herring maſters ſhall not mix different ſorts 
together, or ſort them as the firſt ſort, which con- 
tain full, middle, and ſmall. But the firſt or full 
herrings ſhall be ſorted with the firſt, the ſecond 
or middle herrings with the ſecond, and the third 

or ſmall herrings with the third; and in caſe of 
an extraordinary capture, the time not permitting 
to ſort them properly, the maſters, at their coming 
on ſhore, ſhall be obliged to report them as un- 
ſorted herrings to his owners. ONT” 

7. The firſt taken herrings are not to be ſold, unleſs 

they have been ten days in pickle, and not then, 
till marked by the inſpectors between the neck and 
belly hoop, on penalty of 300 guilders; and, in caſe 
of non-payment, to be confined to bread and wa- 
ter for a month; and all herrings brought into the 


laid provinces, without ſuch mark, to be publicly 
_ thrown into the ſea. | 
8. That no inhabitants of Holland or Weſt Frieſland 
all be engaged with others living out of the ſaid 
provinces, in buſſes or yawgers, under the penalty 


of ſhip and cargo, and 600 guilders to be reco- 
R 2 vered, 
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vered, though the fact hath been committed 20 
years paſt. | 5 

9. Any perſon who cures berring⸗ with French falt, 
from St. Martins, Olderdame, Borea, Browart, the 
South ot France, the Welt Indies, or Ile of May, 
ſhall forfeit the herrings. 

10. No Spanith or Portugal ſalt ſhall be put in caſks 
before the cure- maſter has examined it, on penalty 
of 25 guilders for every hundred weight; nor ſhall 

they carry to ſea any other but the above for the 

| herring fiſhery, and that to be twice examined by 
the cure-maſter, who muſt open each barrel be- 
fore it is ſhipped, and ſtamp them with his 
mark; in caſe of fa! ure, the. maſter to forfeit 36 

guilders. 15 

11. Full barrels are to be ſalted in no leſs a propor- 
tion than 4 barrels of ſalt to every laſt, or twelve 
barrels of herrings; the herrings to be properly 
gutted, and afterwards laid croſs-ways in the bar- 
rel, under a penalty of 300 guilders. The her- 

rings ſo improperly falted, viz. the firſt ſort mixed 

With the ſecond, to be reckoned unforted, and to 

| be fold with the third ſort as third fort, and to be 

_ reckoned and paid in that manner by the pur- 
hoe ne likewiſe at the charge of the maſter. 

The curing of the herrings ſhall be completed 

'- hows weeks after they arrive, whether they be fold 

or not, and ſhall be repacked more than once, ac- 

cording to the nature of the herring, and cuſtom 

of the place ; if not in the above limited time, the 
buyer to have no redreſs. 

13. Herrings ſhall not be repacked or heightened 
with freſh pickle, but in the public ſtreets, or cuſ- 
tomary places, with open doors, where any * 
enter, under a penalty of 240 groats. 

14. No kerrings ſhall be repacked or heightened to 
be ſe nt abroad before the cure-maſter has inſpected 
them, and aſcertaincd that they are duly packed. 
Nor are 1mali heriings to be! pa acked up with g1eat, 
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but each ſhall be filled up with thoſe' of a like 


kind, and taken at the ſame time and branded 
With theirs and the city's mark. Each cure-maſ- 
ter may make the maſter of the buſs open his bar- 
rels twice in his view, to have two inſpections, and 
at each time to pay half a farthing, the one to be 
paid by the buyer, a and the other by the ſeller. _ 

15. Herrings taken after July 26, and ſalted with 
fine ſalt, may be exported as wrack weſtward ; the 
barrel to be bound with ſixteen hoops, having 
the date of the year on the "_—_ and mark of 
the purchaſer thereon. 

16. Herrings taken after Auguſt 30 and Bartholo- 

me tide, may be ſalted with fine ſalt, boiled with 
ſea water, according to agreement with the city 
of Cologn. 

17. There ſhall not be ſent 3 to the weſtward, 
or France, Flanders, and Brabant, any herrings 
bur thoſe taken and packed after Bartholomew tide, 
and marked with thegrand Rouen brand: Nor thall 

any be ſent to Hamburgh, Bremen, Cologn, or other 
ports, that may be cured with coarſe ſalt, whether 
they be wrack, or refuſal fiſh, on penalty of 6 
guilders each barrel, and naval correction, 

18. Herrings once exported, ſhall not be brought 


back, or cured anew, on pain of forfeiture of 
the fiſh. | 


To the above regulations of the ſtates ſince I749, 
we ſhall add ſundry laws of the laſt century, which, 
trough! in ſome parts ambiguous, may be uſeful. 


F by the Magiſtrates of R POE VO 70 be ob- 
Jerved by the Labourers employed in lifting Herrings 
out of the Barrels, and bringing them to the Pack- 
ing Tubs (called by them Inwerpers). 


1. No man ſhall be admitted to be an inwerper 
except tuch as ſhall take an oath to obſerve the fol- 


R 3 lowing 
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towing articles, and be approved of by the magif- 
trates. 

2. They ſhall throw no herring into the packing 
tub before they have firſt put into it two and one half 
or three barrels of clear pickle, which pickle is to 
be put through a ſieve to clean it from ſcales and 
other naſtineſs. 

3. They ſhall not raiſe up any herrings or carry 
them to the packing tub before they have firſt filled 
up the barrels with clear pickle, and the cure-maſter 
as * has performed his office. 

. In raiſing the herrings they ſhall narrowly no- 
905 the ſea marks, and obſerve whether the herrings 
they take up are of the ſame ſort which ought to be 
packed for ſuch a burn- mark, viz. the barrels marked 
I, containing jacobi herrings, to be packed into the 

circle or jacobi burn- mark; the Bartholomew her- 
rings marked B, to be packed into the Bartholomew 
burn-mark, and the croſs herring marked X ſhall be 
packed into the croſs burn-mark, and great burn- 
mark. 

K In caſe they ſhall diſcover any other mixture 
of herrings than the ſort that 1s appointed for ſuch a 
burn-mark as they are ordained to be marked with, 
or have any doubt about them, or find the herrings 

better in the top than in the middle, they fhall im- 
mediately carry them off from the packing tub and 
ſhew them to the viſitors, and take ſpecial care that 
no herrings that are rejected by the viſitors ſhall be 
fraudulently brought back to the tub or thrown | 
into It. 

6. They ſhall ho no more herrines 1 into the tub 
at a time than they can handſomely lift up with their 
hands. 

. They ſhall raiſe only ſeven barrels, and put 
thoſe herrings into the tubs, and afterwards put the 
pickle that is in the tubs through a ſieve before they 
offer to throw in more herrings. 


8. They ſhall not allow the boys to take herrings 
ou 
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out of their hands, but out of the tubs, where they 
muſt firſt be plunged, that they may appear clear 
in the barrels into which they are packed. 5 
9. The tubs are to be filled moderately, to prevent 
loſing of the herrings or pickle, by throwing in 
too many, >=» 8 
10. They ſhall be obliged to ſort out a parcel of 
the beſt middling ſort of herrings, which are to be put 
into a barrel, and made uſe of by the packers for the 
upper gangs, and not thrown into the tubs with the 
reſt; the pickle that is in the barrel which holds the 
ſaid herrings is to be cleaned by a ſieve at the ſame 
time that the tub is cleaned, which is after the raiſing 
of ſeven barrels, &c. 
11. They ſhall not be frighted or ſcared from 
their duties by threats, promiſes, gifts, or rewards ; 
neither corrupted nor enticed to do any thing that is 
contrary to the fixed regulations, directly or indi- 
rectly; if any ſuch thing ſhall happen, they are im- 
mediately to acquaint the viſitors of the ſame. . 

12. They ſhall behave themſelves ſoberly like 
honeſt houſekeepers, and forbear ſmoking tobacco 
during their work. 

13. All which articles the aforeſaid labourers 
(inwerpers) employed in raiſing of herrings and bring- 
ing them into the tubs for packing, ſhall faithfully, 
honeſtly, truly, and diligently obſerve, as alſo ſuch 
general ordinances and ſtatutes as are made concern- 
ing the great fiſnery, on pain of being removed 
_ . reputed perjured, and puniſhed 

A 


Inſtructions by the Magiſtrates of Rotterdam, to be ob- 
Jerved by the Packers and Upfillers of Herrings. 


1. No man ſhall preſume to exerciſe the office of 
2 packer before he is firſt admitted thereto, and has 
© By % taken 
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taken the uſual oaths required, under pain of diſcres 
tionary 247 hment, 


2. The .aforefaid packers ſhall not fil up or pack 


any herrings for the circle, or burn-mark, before 
they be fit viſited by the Keur meeſters, while they 


are in fea ef 
In cale the herrings in the middle of the 3 


rel i all not prove fo good as 1n the top, they ſhall 
acquaint the viſitor with 1t, and oblerve his direction 


5 "wt TED 


4. And they ſhall not pack into the aforeſaid 
e iy but throw out, all broken herrings, ſuch as 
are ſick in the ran or melt, belly ſick, ſuch as have 
been too long ungutted, ſpaned herrings, ſuch as have 
been ſcrimped of ſalt, wrack herrings, white ranned 


herrings, and in general all ſorts off herrings that are 


not merchantable and unfit ro be packed. 
5. The packers ſhall lay the herrings as ſtiff and 


faſt as poffible, ſtretch the gangs, cloſe them,, and 


bring them cloſe to the fides of the barre], that the 
mark may be well packed, and as heavy as poſſible. 
6. The packers ſhall not in one day lay at any tub 


more than two laits of herrings of the great burn- 


mark, 3 laſts of croſs burn-mark, and 45 barrels 
oi circle or Bartholomew burn-mark, except it ſhall 


be by expreſs order of the viſitor. 


* All! errings packed by them in barrels, hich 
are mas with tne great burn-mark, ſhall be lifted 
out of the packing tub from amongſt the pickle, and 
pur into trays or flat rubs that have holes bored in 
tacir bortoms for draining, out of that they are to 
be pacxeu into the barrels, except the two upper- 
malt gangs, Which for herrings marked with the 
great Durn- mark, are to be taken out of the flavour 
barrel: and the upper gang of all other marks taken 
likewiſe out of ſaid barrel. They ſhall likewiſe 
draw off or pull away the (bellern) bellies from the 
herrings laid into thoſe flavour gangs. 

8. They ſhall put their marks upon both heads 

1 thin 


* 
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within each barrel, and: likewiſe upon the broadeſt 
ſ-ave in the middle of the barrel, which they ſhall 
ſhow to the viſitors, ſpringers, and coopers being 
preſent, under the penalty of three guilders. 

9. They ſhall throw no pickle upon herrings with- 
out putting it through the ſieve, for which end they 
mall have with chem a {mall pickle diſh, a heve, and 
a w_ | 
| | So ſoon as the bell of the apron ſhall ring, 

P mall be obliged to repair thither to ſerve the 
nerchant, and to pack if they are deſired; and be- 
fore they caſt lots amongſt themſclves who ſhall be 
employed on the work, "they ſhall firſt enquire of 
the merchant how many herrings he defired to be 
packed, which he ſhall be obliged to declare, and 
thoſe packers, who by lot falis to ſerve him, ſhall 
work at faid herrings, neither more nor leſs, under 
tne penalty of 24 guilders, to be forfeited by him 
wio has cauled more to be packed ; and the packer 
that has packed more herrings than are given up by 
the merchant, before caſting of lots who ſhould 
Work, is to be deprived of the privilege of working 
as a packer for a month, and forteit three guilders, 
2 it be by expreſs conſent of che cure- 
maſters. 

11. The aforeſaid packers ſail not hight or pack 

any herrings into Deuteltonnen, neither begin to 
pack or hight herrings before the barrels, out of 
winch they pack, be firſt filled up with pickle; and 
likewiſe, before they begin to pack, they ſhall take 
out the undermoſt and uppermoic plugs from the 
barrels into which they pack burn- mark or circle, 
that the pickle may run off, under the penalty of 
10 itivers. 


12. The packers or fillers up of herrings, ſhall 
nor pack Or hight herrings any otherwile ha under 
the open heavens, and for that reaſon immediately 
ave work when it begins to rain, all under the pe- 
nalty of ten guilders, which the cure-maſter ſhall ex- 
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act of them, or cauſe to be exacted from them by 
the officer, or-fuſpenſion from their office. 

13. The faid packers and highters ſhall not give 
away any herrings, or ſuffer that to be done without 
conſent of the merchant, directly or indirectly. 

14. They ſhall be obliged to ſerve in their births, 
otherwiſe not allowed to work next year. . 

15. They ſhall work out their work, which they 


are obliged to do by lots, except being great burn- 
mark packers, and at the time employed in packing 


| mM 


lefler fort of herrings, they ſhall be called from 
their tubs to pack great burn-mark herrings, then 
other packers be put, or fhall be put in their room. 

16. They ſhall have for fees or ſalary, for each 


barrel of Rouane great burn-mark, 5 ſtivers, and for 


half a barrel, 3 ſtivers, and for the firkin 14 ſtiver; 


for eyery barrel (ceulfe crurs brand) ceulen croſs 
burn-mark, Bartholomew and circle herrings, 4 ſti- 
vers, and for every half barrel of ſuch herrings, 2+ 


ſtivers, and for the firkin, 12 ſtiver; for every barrel 
wracks or unfufficient herrings, 4 ftivers, for the 
half barrel, 2 ſtiyers, and for the firkin, 14 ſtiver. 


The ſaid packer ſhall pay the (inwerper) labourer, 


that puts the herrings into the packing tubs, 18 
pence per diem, their wages proportioned ac- 
cording to the time they work, and likewiſe to the 


boy that lifts the herrings out of the packing tub and 


puts them into trays or flat tubs for draining, 8 
pence per diem; to the fillers-up of the herrings 


named hoogers, 6 ſtivers per laſt, including the 


gangs that are raiſed by the viſitor for trying the 
ſufficiency of the herrings; and the ſaid packers ſhall 
pretend to no more ſalaries or fees, under any name 
whatſoever, neither claim any herrings under name 
of drink-money, beergelt, or brandinine, either by 
themſelves, their wives; or any other perſon what- 
ſoever, but content themſelves with the aforeſaid 
fees or ſalaries only. 
7. They ſnail behave themſelves ſoberly _—_ 
mn” 
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their work, and refrain from ſmoking tobacco, 
under penalty of being diſcharged from working. 
18. The packers and highters of herrings ſhall be 
bound to obſerye the aforeſaid directions in every 
point, obey the cure-maſters in the exerciſe of their 
office, on pain of being ſuſpended from their em- 
ployments, and the arbitral correction of the magiſ- 
trates according to the nature of their crime, 


Inſtructions by the Magiſtrates of Rotterdam to the 
Servants attending their Herring Cellars named by 


them Plaatſknegten. 


1. No man ſhall be admitted or allowed to ſerve 
as a labourer or overſeer in the herring works, ex- 
cept ſuch as have taken an oath to obſerve the fol- 
lowing articles, and are approved of by the ma- 
giſtrates. WY 

2. All ſuch ſervants or overſeers ſhall be obliged 


to take up a faithful and exact account of what her- 


rings they receive, for their maſters uſe, out of the 
buſſes, by writing down the ſherman, or maſter of 
the buſs's mark, adding to it a diſtinction, what 
forts the herrings conſiſt of, or whether they be full 
herrings cured with great ſalt, manis herrings which 
are their fat herrings; herrings caught after St, 
James's day, St. Bartholomew's day, cruiſe herrings, 
or herrings caught after, or in the months of Sep- 
tember or October; yelen herrings, or lean ſpanned 
herrings; and take care they dont mix them by lay- 
ing them through one another, on the quay, ſtreet, 


or warehouſe, but keep them ſeparate according to 
their marks 


3. When the viſitors or cure-maſters ſhall enquire 


for a ſight of any herrings in their cuſtody, the feve- 


ral overſeers'of the herring works ſhall ſhow them to 


them diſtinctly, according to their ſorts. 
4. When herrings are filled up, the aforeſaid ſer- 
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vants ſhall take care to keep ſeparate all ſuch her- 
rings as are wracks, have faults, or are inſufficient, 
without mixing them with other herrings, or ſuffer- 
ing any other perſon to do it, keeping every mark 


by itſelf as in the ſecond article. 


5. In the like manner the aforeſaid fervants ſhall 
not only hinder, but ue all poſſible diligence to pre- 
vent the mixing of herrings in repacking them, eſ- 
peciaily that no groſs falt herrings be mixed with 
Jacobi herrings, nor great ſalt and Jacobi herrings 
amongſt Bartftolbmew herrings or cruiſe herrings; 
far leſs any wrack herrings ſha] i be brought, or ſuf- 
tered by them to be brought to the tubs where the 


Packers are working, but immediately they are to 


carry them off ſo ſoon as the cure is performed by 
the viſitors, by ſhutting up the barrel and rolling 
them away. 

6. The aforeſaid ſervants ſhall by no means 
diſturb or moleſt the cure-maſters or viſitors in the 


exerciſe of their office, neither the  coopers and 


packers ; and {hall not endeavour to corrupt or bribe 
them to neglect their duty either by threats, gifts, or 
promiſe of reward, or any other manner of way 


wha atſocver. 


And in caſe any of ſaid ſervants ſhall be de- 
gel by their maſters to commit any frauds contrary 
to the ſaid regulations, they ſhall be obliged to ac- 
quaint the directors of the fiſhery, named penning 


44 2 


meetoren. 
8. The aforeſaid rennt ſhall not endeavour to 


abuſe or deceive the viſitors of the herrings, by 


cauſing them to put a wrong burn-mark on repacked 


a 


herrings, viz. a leſs ſort for a greater; far leſs ſhall 
they alter any of the marks after burning, or alter 
the hopping of the barrels to make herrings leſs in 


value, paſs for a different mark from what they were 


deligned; and for preventing ſuch frauds and abuſe, 
take care always to keep the mark ſeparate. 


9. In 
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In caſe the aforeſaid ſervants ſhall have occa- 
ſion for any aſſiſt ants, they are to acquaint the viſi- 
tors, and to be accountabie for all abuſes and frauds 


theſe aſfiſtants ſhall happen to be guilty ot Ry 
to the ſaid regulations. 


10. The aforeſaid fervants ſhall not at any time 
alter any of the ſca- marks, dates, burn-marks, 
ſhaving or cutting them off from the ſeaſtrikers re- 


packed herrings, far leis ſhall they put any other 
marks in place of n nor ſuffer it to be done by 


others. 

11. The ſervants mal faithfully and exactly no- 
tice, in conjunction with the viſitors, all the 1 wracks 
and faults that may happen to be on fea-theck her- 


rings, taking care that there be an exact account 


taken of them, as well by them as the viſitors, which 
they ſhall deliver in to their maſters, without feed or 
favour, and any ways wronging their intereſt. 
12. Under the gencral name of herrings made 
mention of in the aforeſaid regulations, is to be un- 
derſtood, no other ſorts of herrings than ſuch as are 
dreſied and ſalted, conform to their high and mighti- 
neſſes their placarts, and conform to the ſtatutes 
of the great fiſhery of the country; no ſervant or 
plaatiknegt ſhall offer to meddle with any herrings 
caught by foreigners, imported into the provinces, 
either to pack or re- pack them, far leſs mix ſuch 
herrings with Dutch. 
3 Every evening the ſaid ſervants ſhall, in con- 
junction with the viſitors, take up an exact liſt how 
many wracks have happened t that day, and whether 
they de right notted on each mark ; alſo that thoſe 
wracks remain; if otherwiſe, they mall acquaint the 
perſon that buys the herrings to prevent any miſtake 
by Mix ture. 
14. The aforeſaid ſervants ne all, during their 
work, erdear the ſroking tobacco „ behave. them- 
e es diligently, ſoberly, and fait fully in their 
maſters fel vice, Without giving them any unman- 
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nerly offence, neither ſhall they deſert their maſters + 
ſervice, except on a lawful occaſion. | 

15. The aforeſaid ſervants ſhall, ſo far as it con- 
cerns them, faithfully and truly regulate themſelves 
according to the foregoing articles, and the general 
ordinances that are ſtatute concerning the her- 
ring fiſhery, on pain of being turned out of their 
ſervice, accounted menſworn, or perjured, and pu- 
niſhed as ſuch; 


Inſtructions for the Coopers and Daunters or Springers 
| of Herrings. Ss 


I. None ſhall take upon them to exerciſe the 
office of a cooper or ſpringer of herrings before 
they be admitted and have taken an oath before the 
magiſtrates to obſerve the following directions. 

2. The coopers belonging to any herring works 
ſhall not be allowed to daunt“ any herrings that 
have the circle or burn mark, but leave that to be 


'Þl done by the coopers and daunters whoſe turn it is 
; to do that ſervice by lot, and who ſhall firſt once 
1 daunt the aforeſaid circle and burn- mark, and like- 


"RY wiſe the great burn-mark, which they ſhall waſh off 
with clear pickle, and afterwards making looſe the 
bulge hoops, tread in the head of the barrel as ſtiff 
as poſſible, taking good notice that the bellen of the 
—_— two laſt gangs of the great burn-mark herrings be 
: of taken off by the packers, and the bellen of the laſt 
gang of the Keuleen brand. 7 2 
3. The coopers and ſpringers ſhall not daunt any 
herrings except ſuch as are ſalted with refined ſalt, 
(according to the order of package) and ſhall head 
or ſuffer to be headed no herrings except ſuch as 
are full, ſtiff, and well packed, and when' they find 


* Daunting ſignifies preſſing the herrings, jumping upon them 

after they are packed, Some of the moſt experienced fiſhers in the 

weſt of Scotland, think that this practice looſens the herrings from 

the bone, and is otherwiſe hurtful. SY 
the 
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them otherwiſe, they ſhall challenge, or charge the 
packers, upon their oath, that they have taken to 
make them ſufficient, and that they preſs them bet- 
ter with their hands in laying as they ought, and the 
packers ſhall be obliged to hearken to their reproofs 
and directions. 1 | 
4. The ſpringers and coopers ſhall take notice 
that the packers ſhall pack no herrings before the 
barrels out of which they pack are firſt made full 
with pickle, and likewiſe take notice that the pack- 
ers do not pack or hight herrings in any deutel ton- 
nen, as alſo that the plugs below and above be firſt 
taken out of the barrels that the pickle may run off, 
thoſe that does otherwiſe ſhall be delated to the cure- 
maſter, who is immediately to be acquainted with it. 
g. The ſpringers ſhall take narrow notice that the 
right hand of the barrel into which herrings that 
have the burn-mark are packed, be marked on the 
under or inner ſide with the packer's mark, and the 
ſhall not cloſe up or head up any herrings before 
they have ſeen ſaid mark diſtinctly, under the pe- 
nalty of 20 ſtivers. 5 
6. No man ſhall preſume or take in hand to cut 
off, or ſuffer to be cut off, any circles or marks that 
are put on the barrels by the cure-maſters, and by 


o doing get a ſecond cure performed on faid 
herrings. 
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7. The aforeſaid coopers ſhall bind every barrel 
that is marked with the great burn-mark with 20 
hoops, or more, according to the largeneſs or ſmall- 
neſs of the hoops ; the warks and outſhots of ſaid 

 herrings, with 16 hoops and no leſs; alſo the Cevlen 
brand with 16 hoops, and the warks of them with 16 
hoops of the beſt ſort that the merchant has. 


After all my enquiries in Holland and Great 
Britain relative to the Dutch method of fiſhing and 
curing the herrings, I was ſtill ſenſible of a defi- 

_ Qiency in the knowledge of that important object. 


The 
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The perſons engaged inthe Hebride and eaſt counttry 
fiſheries ſeemed totally unacquainted with it. Others 
alſo who had reſided in Shetland differed widely 


from each other in their reports; and even natives 


of Shetland, two of whom were examined before 
the committee of the Houle of Commons, ſeemed 
imperfect on that ſubject. The firſt perſon exa- 
mined, ſaid, he lived on a remote iſland, at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from Braſſa Sound, that he was 
ſolely engaged in the white fiſhery, and could give 
no account of the herring buſineſs. The ſecond per- 
ſon reſided at Lerwic, and was more intelligent, but 
being alſo engaged in the white fiſnery, his account 
of the herring buſineſs fell hort of my expectations, 
though I ſpent ſome hours with him privately on 
that head. Soon after, I was ſeaſonably favoured 
with the following 1mportant particulars,, by two 
different channels; which, with the informations 
communicated in the courſe of this work, lays open 


the whole myſtery of the buſineſs as practiſed by the 


Dutch, with ſuch benetit ro individuals, and the 
ſtate: £14. 


Copy of a Letter from Lerwic, Capital of tne Shetland 


Iles, March , 1785. 


The Dutch buſſes, of all nations, are the beſt con- 
ſtructed for the herring fiſhery in the open ſea, as 
they are long round veſſels, with a waitte about 30 
inches high, which not only makes them warm and 
comfortable, but ſafe for the fiſhermen, while em- 
ployed in gutting and curing the herrings. A pro- 
per veſſel for the herring fiſhing on the coaſt of Shet- 
land, in ſummer, if new, ſhould not coſt, with her 
new caſks and every other fiſhing implement, under 
iocol. of which ths nets colt a very large ſhare. 
The fize of the Dutch veſſels run from 50 to 70 tons: 
They have what is called a fleet of 50 nets to each 
buſs. The nets, when ſtrung or made faſt to the 


rope to which they are fixed, meaſure about 50 fa- 


thoms long, and 71 deep. What they call the buſs 
| OPC, 


Wt 
5 
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rope, which is the rope that the whole fleet of nets 
depend upon, and by which the veſſel rides when 
the nets are out, is generally 120 fathoms long, and 
7 inches thick; and of which the Dutch, Danes, 
and Pruſſians always have two, in caſe of one failing. 
Theſe ropes are ſeldom uſed above three, often not 
above two years, and are made of the beſt materials, 


and great need is for it, as on it depends, in a ſtorm, 
the ſafety of the out- fit of nets, buoys, ropes, &c. 


and perhaps a large haul of herrings. Inſtances 


have happened, when, by the failure of this rope, 


the whole out-fit has been loſt, and the veſſel obliged 
to return home. 


Altho' it is ſaid, and generally believed, that the 


herrings in ſummer are caught near the Shetland 


coaſt, yet it as frequently happens that they are 


caught near the Buchanneſs, but it as regularly hap- _ 
pens that when they are caught near the Buchanneſs, 


and near Shetland, at the ſame time, that the latter 
are of a ſuperior quality, and give a higher price at 
market, 7 1 

The fiſhing veſſels are all divided below decks in 
rooms calculated to hold each its particular part of 
the out- fit, and the acceſs to each of them is from 
the deck by a ſeparate hatch. 3 

When they ſet out, the veſſels are quite full of 


caſks, one part of which is filled with falt ſufficient 
to fill the whole cargo. This is always foreign ſalt, 


either bay ſalt or St. Ubes. No Britiſh ſalt has 
ſtrength to cure the fat herrings caught here in 
ſummer. . 1 | 
When the nets are havled in, and the herrings taken 
trom them, the nets are put immediately below 
decks into their own room, and the herrings into 
two equal places, built upon deck, like large meal 
garnels, with ſhifting boards, and immediately after 
all is ſtowed away, they begin to gut, clean, * and 


. * The writer muſt be under a miſtake with regard to the clean« 
wg of herrings, there being no ſuch practice, or any caule for it. 
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pack the herrings into barrels, and whatever rem ains 
uncured at the ſun's going down, is thrown overboard, 
The crew conſiſts of 14 people; the maſter, mate, 
cook, five experienced fiſhermen, two young men 
who have not full wages, two younger than theſe, 
two, at ſtill inferior wages, and two young boys, 
ſometimes poor boys that are taken on board for their 
victuals without wages. | 
When herrings are caught, the maſter, mate, and 
cook, manage the veſſel ; the ochers are all employed 
in their different ſtations, in gutting, cleaning, 
packing, and curing the herrings. The five expe- 
rienced fiſhermen muſt all be coopers, and pack, 
cure, and cooper the caſks, and each muſt put his 
particular mark on the caſks he coopers, ſo as to 
detect him if he works ſuperficially, and for which he 
often pays by loſing part of his wages. 
The Dutch never ſhoot their nets before the 24th of 
June. They have a certain number of jaggers for 
carrying of the herrings caught from that rime to the 
15th of July. The firſt, go to Holland; the ſecond, 
to Hamburg; and the third, to Bremen. T 
If the demand for herrings is greater at Hamburgh, 
they often ſend two or three cargoes more there. 
No herrings go to market until they are repacked, 
(that is filled up) except thoſe caught the ſecond or 
third night, which are ſent off in their original pack- 
age in order to catch the firſt market, there being n 
time for repacking. 
When they have time, they generally repack or 
fi up, eight days after the herrings have been firſt 
ſalted. The veſſels often fiſh within ſight of the 
land, and ſometimes very near it, ſo as they are ſeen 
riding under their nets from the ſhore, but that 18 
always with an off-ſhore wind. They ſhift ground 
as they find the herrings more © the northward or 
ſouthward, but are ſeldom upon the coaſt, at leaſt 
few of them, after the end of July, or firſt week 0 
Auguſt, alledging that the herrings go all ſouthward 
-as the ſeaſon ſpends, and they generally end that 
fiſhery near Yarmouth, * „ 
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The herrings are ſeldom in our bays in ſummer, 
except a ſmall kind not merchantable. Som-- 
times they ſet into the bays on the weſt coaſt in au- 
tumn, but ſo uncertain, that gentlemen who have at 
different times kept a ſtock of ſalt and caſks upon 
hand for the purpoſe, have loſt conſiderably by it. - 
The barrels uſed by the Dutch, meaſure about 34 
gallons; are of a thin ſuperficial make, and made 
only fit to carry their herrings to market once.* They 
coſt in Holland a guilder, or a ſum equal to 1s. gd. 
No jaggers remain with the buſſes after the 15th of 
July. They muſt. that day leave their ſtations and 
go home, whether they have got cargoes or not. 
But it often happens that they have all cargoes, and 
are away a week before they are obliged to go. 
All the herrings caught after the jaggers leave the 
fleet, are cured and kept on board the reſpective 
veſſels by whom they are caught, until a cargo is 
made, or until the ſeaſon 1s over for fiſhing. | 
Sloops of an ordinary make are not fit for fiſhing 
in the open ſeas, as there is no room upon their decks 
for all the operations and conveniencies neceſſary. 
Beſides, they are commonly too low in the waiſt. 
The jaggers carry boats for bringing the herrings 
from the buſſes at ſea, but the buſſes never carry 
any, as there 1s no room upon deck tor them. The 
Dutch know from the colour of the water, whether 
the herrings ſwim deep or high up in the water, and 
regulate their buoy ropes accordingly. 
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Extract of a Letter from Scotland, May 10, 1785. 


Since you was in this place I have had a converſa- 
tion with a perſon who was many years engaged in 
curing of herrings on board the Dutch buſſes; and 
dis from him, as well as from others, I learned that 
tne tuperiority of the Dutch herrings, may be 
acribed to the following cauſes, viz. 
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© Meaning the barrels for the early ſummer herrings. 


8 2 1. To 
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1. To the fine herrings being never caught but 
when they are in ſeaſon. The Dutch never begin 
to fiſh before the 24th of June, and their prime her- 
rings are taxen Chiefly in the month of July. 

2. To the herrings being taken alive out of the 
nets; for, as the Dutch drive with their nets from 
the buſs, and haul them every now and then, the 
herrings do not hang long in the nets, as is the caſe, 
with ſuch of our buſſes as fiſh with boats, and ſet 
their nets to the ground, | 

3. To the herrings being ſtrewed over with ſalt, the 
moment they come out of the nets and are laid upon 
the deck of the veſſel, are which is done before they 
are gutted. 1225 

4. To the gills and gut being taken out by an 
inciſion made with the knife, inſtead of being taken 
out with the fingers as is the practice with us. By 
which firſt method the great blood veſſels at the 
heart are laid open, and the fiſh diſcharges itſelf of 
blood, &c. Hence the peculiar whiteneſs of Dutch 
herrings, both in the fiſh, and at the bone, where 
there is no blackneſs occaſioned by the coagulation 
of blood, as is often the caſe with Britiſh herrings. 
. To their being cured with refined ſalt, which 

18 prepared expreſsly for the purpoſe, by being 
cleared of bittern, and all that putreſcent matter, 
which tends to corrupt, in place of preſerving the 
fiſh. I am told that even the ſalt from France, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. is refined in Holland before 
it is uſed for the curing of herrings. 
6. To the Dutch never taking on board any buſs 
more herrings in the morning than they can cure be- 
fore ſun-ſet : nay, I am informed, if any ſuch remain, 
the maſter of the veſſel is obliged 1. throw them 
overboard. 
7. 70 their being kd ſea-ſtick in tight bar- 
rels made of oak, + ed thick in the ſtave, ſuch 35 
will hold in the firſt brine or pickle, which brine 
it is that alone makes the cure of the fiſh. 

Laſtly, To their wiſe regulations with regard to 

the whole proceſs of curing and packing. 
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Notwithſtanding the unwearied attention of the 
ſtates of Holland to this fiſhery, the ſale hath gradu- 
ally fallen off ſince the middle of the laſt century, 
inſomuch, that the buſſes, which on an average of 
years, exceeded 2000, ſcarcely amount at preſent to 
200 ; but as every buſs makes two or three cargoes, 
we may {till eſtimate the annual cargoes of herrings 
taken on the Scottiſh coaſt, at c00; beſides the 
augmentation in the tonnage of the buſſes which of 
late years hath doubled the antient dimenſions. 
When popery was more univerſal, and when the 
lent was rigidly obſerved, the Dutch market ex- 


tended over great part of Europe; it is now chiefly 


confined to their own country, Germany, the Auſtrian, 
and French Netherlands. | 


This trade 1s greatly facilitated by means of ſundry 
large rivers, as the Rhine, the Maeſe, the Weler, the 


Ems, the Elbe, and the Schield, with their branches. 


At Frankfort, and the hither parts of Germany, 
2 Dutch herring ſells at the price of two pounds of 
beef or mutton, 4 


In Bohemia, and other diftant parts, the price is 


enhanced to fix pence, owing partly to the numerous 
tolls or tonnages in paſſing through different ſtates. 
It would ſeem that the Dutch have always been 
jealous of the interference of Great Britain in the 
herring fiſheries. A certain author attributes the 
miſcarriages of the Britiſh eſtabliſhments in the laſt 
century to the gold and influence of that people. 
When the Britiſh government, in 1749, reſumed 
the buſineſs of the fiſheries, the Dutch took the 
alarm, and immediately publiſhed freſh placarts on 
pretence of enforcing the fiſhery laws, which they 
alledged had been neglected, and “ from whence; 
lay they, it is to be apprehended that the now al- 
ready much leſſened foreign ſale of the Dutch her- 
10gs, and the good repute thereof, will entirely 
ceaſe, and, on the contrary, become in diſeſteem, to 
the great detriment and prejudice of the trade, and 
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conſequently to the ruin of the great herring fiſhery ; 
being ſo apparent a loſs to the trade and welfare of 
the country, and the inhabitants thereof, in caſe jt is 
not ſpeedily and rigorouſly examined into.“ 
Such is the language of ſtrangers, who from long 
uſage conſider themſelves as having a right to the 
fiſhery, but as nature hath beſtowed this bounty on 
the Scottiſh ſhores, as an equivalent for her ſcanty 
diſpenſations in the foil and climate, it is but fair 
that the inhabitants ſhould be permitted the full en- 
joyment thereof; or, at leaſt, ſome excluſive privi- 
leges, by which they may not only arrive earlier at 
foreign markets than the Dutch, but alſo be enabled 
to {ell their cargoes ſomewhat cheaper. 

So trifling is our fiſhery in the north ſeas, that when 
a ſolitary Scotſman appears in his little black ſloop or 
brig, amongſt the elegant veſſels belonging to the 
Dutch, he becomes the ridicule of the whole fleet. 
« Here comes the admiral—ſalute our noble com- 
modore—hoiſt your pennants—fire your guns, are 
the ſcoffs levelled at the poor Scotſman, even by the 
phlegmatic Dutch. An anonymous author afhrms 
that theſe people will ſometimes run in cloſe upon 
the coaſt after they have got their cargo, on purpoſe 
to break the ſhoals, with a view to obſtruct the ſuc- 
ceſs of the natives. Though we can hardly give 
credit to this report, it is certain, that the Dutch 
method of dragging the ocean from the Britiſh ſhore 
to the diſtance of 20 or 30 miles, mult ſo diſperle 
the herrings as to prevent them from appearing in 
large bodies fo often as they otherwiſe would, both 
on the Scottiſh and the Enghſh coaſt. 

Beſides the detriment to the Britiſh fiſheries, 48 
above ſtated, the Dutch, by means of their great 
capitals, and univerſal correſpondence, are enabled 
to foreſtal the European markets, even before. the 
herrings are taken, a circumſtance which will, una- 
voidably, retard the progreſs of the native fiſhery, 


notwithſtanding every effort of government to ſuf- 
Port 
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port it. If, therefore, the Scots wiſh to recover 
their hereditary patrimony, the ſtaple ſource of com- 
merce, navigation, and national conſequence, they 
will endeavour to ſecure the northern fiſheries to 
themſelves and their fellow ſubjects of England, 
either by a total prohibition of all foreigners from. 
rendezvouſing and fiſhing within a limited diſtance of 
the Shetland Iflands ; or, by ſubjecting them to ſuch 
_ tonnage, or duties, as will prevent them from en- 
groſſing foreign markets. This Britons have a right 
to expect: it is the law of nations, the language of 
common ſenſe; even the Dutch themſelves could 
not deem it unreaſonable. On the contrary, they 
ha ye ſet the example in their inſignificant fiſhery 
upon their own ſhores, which they farm, or let out 
to the beſt bidder; thereby making a property of 
the fea. „ RE. 
Cnarr.es I. In 1636, iſſued a proclamation, 
prohibiting their fiſhing on our coaſt, which the 
Dutch diſregarded, on a preſumption of right, de- 
rived from the ſlender pretext of an occaſional 
toleration from ſome of his predeceſſors. Upon 
this, the king ſent the earl of Northumberland with 
a fleet to the north ſeas, where the Dutch buſſes 
were buſily employed: the earl having in vain re- 
quired of them to deſiſt, he ſunk ſome, took others, 
and put the reſt to flight. The ſtates were then glad 
to ſolicit the lord high admiral to intercede for them 
with the king, for permiſſion to continue their fiſh- 
ing for that ſeaſon only, for which they would pay 
his majeſty 30, oool. their requeſt was granted and 
they paid the money. They further offered to be- 
come tributary forever, for the ſame amount, but 
the propoſal was rejected. 30,000l. annually, with 
its accumulated intereſt, would, at the preſent day, 
have exceeded 17,000,000l. which is more than we 
have realized by the whole empire of North America, 
alter deducting the expence of that country in wars, 
protection, bounties, and civil eſtabliſhments. Fur- 
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ther, had ſuch annual tribute been appropriated 
unalienably to the improvement of Scotland, and 
particularly the Highlands, this noble iſland would 
not have become a nurſery of manufacturers, farmers, 
ſeamen, and fiſhers to other countries, from want of 
encouragement at home, 
An opportunity offered at the cloſe of the Jars 1 war, 
for taking this matter into - conſideration, but it 
fees to have been overlooked. Something may {till 
be done, by amicable negotiation, with a people who 
owe their civil and religious liberties; the rife of 
their opulence, commerce, and navigation, to the 
aſſiſtance-of England, and the fiſheries of Scotland. 
This ſeems to be the ſenſe and the earneſt wiſh of 
both uren from the Thames northward. 


= 07. the Swediſh, N Dani, Prof jan, Flmil, 
and French Fiſheries. 


The herrings, as hath been obſerved, forſook * 
Swediſh and German coaſt about the beginning of the 
16th century, a circumſtance extremely favourable to 
the Dutch, who thus ſaw themſelves without a rival, 
the trifling exports from Yarmouth and Scotland ex- 
cepted. Ar length, about 30 years ago, the herrings 
returned to the coaſt of Sweden, which they have con- 
tinued to viſit with ſuch regularity, (till 1784, when 
no fiſh appeared) that the fiſhery hath become a capi- 
tal object of the Swediſh commerce. The Swedes 
have not, however, adopted the Dutch method of 
_ curing, and their herrings are ſo greatly inferior, 
that they fell in Stockholm at a farthing each; 
while thoſe from Holland bring a penny, and are 
uſed by the firſt families of that capital. 
It is faid, that the Swedes have fallen upon a me- 
thod of extracting oil from the herrings, and with 
conſiderable profit to thoſe who have engaged therein. 

The herrings have frequented the coaſt of Nor- 
way with greater regularity, but we know little of 
their manner of curing. It is certain that the Danes, 
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though they are maſters of Norway, frequent the 
Scottiſh ſhores in the fiſning ſeaſons, to the number 
of zo or 40 buſſes. This preference to the Scottiſh 
fiſnery, muſt either be owing to the ſuperior quality 
of the herrings, or the turbulence of the ocean on 
the coaſt of Norway, and the dangers of a lee-ſhore 
during the weſterly winds. : BET: 6 
About the ſame number of buſſes frequent the 

coaſt of Shetland, from Pruſſia, Oſtend, Dunkirk, 
and France, for which permiſſion the Britiſh court 
hath a claim to ſome excluſive commercial privileges 
from thoſe ſtates, though hitherto neglected. 


Of the Engliſh Herring Fiſheries. | 


To a temperate climate, a fruitful ſoil, and rich 
mines, England is abundantly ſupplied in great vari- 
ety of fiſh, as herrings, cod, ling, haddocks, whitings, 

pilchards, ſalmon, mackarel, flat and ſheli fiſh; inſo- 
much, that the capital, though at the diſtance of 0 

miles from the ſea, is well ſupplied at all ſeaſons, be- 
ſides an export trade amounting to about 100,0001. 
annually. . . ns 

Of theſe fiſheries, that carried on from Yar- 
mouth, for herrings, is the moſt antient upon record 

in the national annals, and which, it is conjectured, 
from its magnitude and long duration, hath brought 
4 ſum into the kingdom equal to 20, O00, oool. of 

It appears from antient records that the place 
where great Yarmouth now ſtands was originally a 
ſand-bank in the ſea; that by degrees it appeared 
above water, and became dry land: and that fiſher- 

men trom different parts of England, eſpecially the 
Cinque ports, and alſo from France, and the Low 
Countries, reſorted hither annually to catch herrings 
at a certain ſeaſon of the year, when the ſea afforded 
great plenty. That, as the ſaid land was then un- 


occupied, 
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occupied, and its ſituation extremely convenient for 
drying their nets, manufacturing their fiſh, and ex- 
poling it there to ſale, they erected temporary booths. 
or tents, as their ſeveral circumſtances permitted, to 
retreat, and ſecure themſelves from the inclemency 
of the weather. 70 "ax 
And, that for the better keeping of the peace, and 
ſecuring each his property, the barons of the Cinque 
ports, then the principal fiſhermen of England, de- 
puted ſeveral officers, called bailiffs, to attend this 
fiſhery or fair, every year, during the ſpace of forty 
days, from Michaelmas to Martinmas, that being 
the principal herring ſeaſon. Thus the fiſhery con- 
tinued {ome time after the firſt beginning, which 
appears from various concurrent circumſtances, to 
have been ſoon after the landing of Cerdick the 
Saxon, in 495. 


In later times, when the ſandy beach became ſafe 
and commodious to dwell upon, the fiſnermen began 
to build houſes, and for their better defence, foun- 
ded a burgh, which, gradually increaſing, contained 
in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, ſeventy 
burgeſſes. 85 Eh 

In 1108, Henry I. in conſequence of the great 
increaſe of inhabitants, and concourſe of fiſhermen 
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46 - and traders, from various parts of England, Flan- 

1 ders, and Normandy, appointed a magiſtrate to 4 
. govern the borough, called in Latin Propoſitus, but 
1 in the dialect of thoſe times Le Provoſt.x 3 
23:6 From this period downward, we perceive an un- 

33:0 remitting attention to the ſucceſs of the Yarmouti 

IE fiſhery, particularly in 1357, when a body of laws 

1 was enacted by Edward III. and his parliament, rela- 

iY tive to the better regulation of the fiſheries, and N 
* the great annual fair held at Yarmouth. That politic 

ls” This term is ſtill uſed in Scotland, where the mayor is called 


the provoſt, and the lord mayor, the lord provoſt, | 
| monarch, 
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monarch, with a view to promote the herring trade, 
became a purchaſer of their fiſh, and. in 1358, fifty 
laſts of herrings were ſhipped at Portſmouth for the 
uſe of his army and fleet in France. This practice 
was adopted by his ſucceſſors down to queen Eliza- 
beth ; who alſo enforced the eccleſiaſtical laws re- 
ſpecting the keeping of Lent, in favour of the 
fiſheries, PEE we no 
In 1635, a patent was granted to one Thomas 
Davis, Eſq. for gauging red herrings, at Yarmouth, 
with a fee of 2 ſhillings and 3 pence per laſt. His 
duty was to view, try, ſearch, and gauge all barrels 
of red herrings; and with certain ſeals, marks, or 
llamps, to make diſtinction of the ſeveral forts and 
kinds of herrings contained therein, made up, and 
packed. And it was ordained in the ſame grant, 
« That none other veſſel or veſſels from time to 
time, ſhall be marked, ſealed, or ſtamped, than 
ſuch, as upon his or their view, trial, ſearch, and 
gauging, ſhall be found to be without deceit, ſound, 
uncorrupt, and unmixkt.. 5 | 
In 1671, Charles II. the Duke of York, and ſeve- 
ral of the nobility went to Yarmouth, where the 
were entertained at an expence of roool. The cor- 
aac alſo preſented his majeſty with four golden 
errings and a chain of 25ol. value. 
The Yarmouth herrings being moſt proper for 
drying, the inhabitants ſeem to have ſtruck into that 
branch only, in which they have long had the repu- 
tation of being the beſt curers in Europe, inſomuch 
that the Dutch were amongſt the number of their 


foreign cuſtomers. 4 


The Yarmouth people have greatly the advantage 
over the Dutch, firſt, in being nearer the herrin 
ſoals ; and ſecondly, in being plentifully ſupplied 
with wood; whereas the Dutch are obliged to ſmoke 
their herrings with turf or ſtraw. — 
The ſmacks commence the fiſhing about the 21ſt 


of September, and continue the buſineſs till the 25th 


of 
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of November. The fiſhing grounds are from ro 
leagues north of Yarmouth to the South Foreland. 
Their ſmacks or veſſels carry from 30 to 50 tons, and 
9 men and a boy upon an average. Every veſſel is 
generally equipped at the firſt fitting out with go or 
100 nets, which are replaced about the middle of 
the ſeaſon by a freſh ſet of the ſame quantity and 
dimenſions. The length of a net is 20 yards on the 
lint, which implies the meſh work, and 6 yards in 
depth; the value L.1 11 6 each. 5 
Expence of 2 ſets of nets of go nets 
each ſet, at £.1 11 6 each 
6 warps to faſten the nets together, 
each warp being 120 fchoms long, þ 37 16 © 


| 283 10 0 


ait d 6% A here 7 a ht 
60 buoys for floating the nets — +.-4-0 
Mens wages for the ſeaſon, beſides 11.) 


per laſt on all the herrings taken J 40 00 
Proviſions for ditto 1 3 
L. 398 13 55 


Beſides various contingent and accidental expences, 
as damages by ſtreſs of weather, and the deſtruction 
of the nets by dog fiſh. ; 
Each veſſel takes out upon an average 5 tons of 
ſalt for each outfit. The quantity 1s weighed. out 
by the officer to the owner of the veſſel, who, if the 
ſalt be foreign, gives a bond that it ſhall: be uſed 
only in curing fiſh: Upon return of the veſſel, the 
owner gives an account to the officer, upon, oath, of 
the quantity conſumed, whether foreign or home ſalt, 
and the remainder being re-weighed, is laid up in his 
majeſty's ſtores. The home ſalt is imported from 
Liverpool. There are no cuſtom-houſe fees except 
for the ſalt bond, wiuch is from 9 to 12 ſhillings. 
When the veſſel arrives on the fiſhing ground ſhe 
ſhoots her nets after ſun-ſet from over the ſide, which 
extend near a mile in length, and are carried by the 


tide from 7 to 10 miles each tide, In two hours 
— after 
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afrer ſhooting the nets, they heave the warp by the 


capſtern, and thus draw the net to the veſſel, and if 


few or no fiſh are perceived, they wear the net out 


again and drive two hours longer; the ſame is 


repeated till morning, unleſs they get their quantity 
of filh ſooner; or unleſs the dog-fiſh ſhould riſe, in 
which caſe they draw their nets in as quick as poſſi- 
ble, ſet one maſt and one fail, and go about a 


mile or two from this deſtroyer of nets, by whom 


col. or upwards is ſometimes loſt in one night. 


Rough weather, if not a mere hurricane, is pre- 


ferred by the Yarmouth fiſhers, which gives them an 


advantage over the Dutch, who decline the buſineſs 


when the ſea is greatly agitated. 1 

Each veſſel is furniſhed with an apartment called 
a well, into which the fiſh are conveyed by a ſort of 
machine, as ſoon as they are diſengaged from the 


nets. The bottom of the well is full of holes, 


through which the blood and water runs out, and is 


pumped overboard. ö 
There are two apartments called wings, one on 
each ſide of the well, into which the men throw the 
herrings with ſcoops; a third throws in the ſalt, 
while a fourth and fifth man throws up the herrings 


to the furtheſt part of the wings. 

By this means the herrings are preſerved, until the 
veſſel hath got in 10 or 12 laſts, when ſhe returns to 
Yarmouth road, ſends the fiſh aſhore in ſmall boats, 
from whence they are carted to the fiſh-houſe. Here 
they are falted on the floor, in which ſtate they lie 


two days; they are then waſhed in large vats of freſh 


water, put on the ſpits, and dried with many tires of 
billet-wood. If the herrings are intended for ex- 
portation, they are kept in this ſtate from four to ſix 
weeks, when they are packed in caſks of 32 gallons ; 
each caſk containing 1000 herrings. One laſt of 
ſalt cures three laſt of herrings. A bounty or draw- 
back of 74. per cent. is allowed on account of bar- 
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rels, cordage,-twine, and high wages. The ſale is 
chiefly in Italy. 

This ancient fiſhery is greatly on the decline, 
chiefly from the advanced price of fiſhing materials, 
amounting to 25 per cent. and alſo from rivalſhip, of 
which ſome particulars will be given hereafter, 

In 1760, the town of Yarmouth fitted out 205 
veſſels from 30 to 100 tons, which gave employment 
to above 6000 perſons of both ſexes. Upon an 
average of 21 years previous to that period, there 
were caught upwards of 47,000 barrels each year, of 
which 38,000 barrels were exported, at a medium 
price of 18s. per barre], which produced an annual . 
gain to the nation of 42, 300 l. beſides 20,0001. paid 
at foreign markets, to 40 ſhips for freight, and the 
$000 barrels conſumed at home, which added fo 
much to the national ſtock of proviſions. Between 
the years 1760and 1783, the number of fiſhing veſſels 
hath decreaſed from 205 to 94, and the average 
quantity of herrings caught annually during the laſt 
ſix years, amounted only to 14,000 barrels, of which 
9335 were ex porte. 
This fiſhery uſed to be frequented by 3o or 40 
veſſels from Folkſtone, Haſtings, and other ports; 
all of which have of late diſappeared, and are ſup- 
poſed to have taken up the trade of ſmuggling. 

The effects of this decline of the fiſheries are not 
only ſeverely felt by the parties immediately con- 
cerned therein, but by the town at large, where the 
poor rates have riſen to gs. and upwards in the 
pound. | | | 

When we conſider the many diſadvantages under 
which the Engliſh fiſhers labour, from the compa- 
rative great expence of ſhip-building, fiſhing mate- 
rials, ſeamens wages, and the late rivalſhip of fo- 
reign nations, ſome parliamentary aid ſeems indil- 
penſibly neceſſary, not only to preſerve the fiſhery 


from falling into the hands of foreigners, bur 1 
| | = or 
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for the defence of the kingdom on that fide, where | It 
is moſt expoſed and vulnerable. 

Reſpecting the weſtern fiſhery, we have before ob- 
ſerved, that part of the weſtern brigade, after viſiting 
the coaſt of Scotland, paſſes down the Iriſh channel, 
till it is loſt in the Atlantic. I have been informed 
by Mr. Pennant, that in 1766 and 1767, great quan- 
tities of ſhotten herrings appeared on the coaſt of 
Flintſhire towards autumn, and continued till De- 
cember; but they have ever ſince abandoned that 
coaſt, as well as Carnarvonſhire. Their arrival in 
the Briſtol channel, particularly the bay of Barnſta- 
ple, is more certain, into which they are forced by 
the great ſwell of the Atlantic, and where they are 


ſometimes taken and cured for exportation, in very 
conſiderable quantities. 


Of the Engliſh White Fiſheries. 


England was chiefly ſupplied in ancient times with 
white fiſh taken on the coaſts of Shetland, Iceland, 
and the Farro iſlands *. The king of Denmark ſet up 
an excluſive claim to thoſe ſeas, which gave rife to fre- 
quent bickerings between his ſubjects and the Eng- 
liſh fiſhers. Queen Elizabeth's inſtructions, 1 in 1602, 
to her plenipotentiaries for treating with the king of 
Denmark on this ſubject, are t00 curious to be 
omitted. „But it is very unreaſonable ſervility, to 
lock for ſuch a power over another monarch, in a ſea 
of ſuch dimenſions as is between his countries and 
Iceland, when it is well known, that none of our 
ſhips do ever come within fight of land. We,” 
adds the queen, may as well impoſe the like toll 
upon all ſhips of his country that paſs through any 
of our channels, or about our kingdoms.” The 
king of Denmark, in his reply, quoted old treaties 
between England and Denmark, but which the queen 

would not allow to be of any force in her days. 


* * The Shetland iſles lie from the North of Scotland 100 miles, 
ih. Farro ditto ditto 140 
celand ditto ditto 400 
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This fiſhery, which had been proſecuted for many 
centuries with unremitting vigour, became now of leſs 
importance to England, in conſequence of the inex- 
hauſtible treaſure on the banks of Newfoundland, 
and the North-American ſeas, to which England 
claimed an excluſive right, in virtue of the diſcovery 
of thoſe ſeas by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the ſervice of 
Henry VII. e „ 

The banks of Newfoundland are of various di- 
menſions, and known by different names. The 
Great Bank is ſuppoſed to be a ſubmarine moun- 
tain, 500 miles in length, and near 300 in breadth, 
The ſeamen know when they approach it by the 
great ſwell of the ſea, and the thick fogs that gene- 
rally impend over it. Its ſituation is ſouth- eaſt from 

Newfoundland, between which and Cape Cod in 
New- England, there is a chain of leſſer banks, as 
the Green, French, Porpoiſe, and Sable- Banks; 

Brown's and St. George's ditto. Beſides theſe 
banks, the whole coaſt of Newfoundland, New-Eng- 
land, Nova-Scotia, and Labrador, is one continued 
fiſhery ; the greateſt that hath yet been diſcovered 
by Europeans, and conſiſting of boundleſs variety, 
ſome for the table, others for oil, and ſome for both, 
as the cod fiſhery, the great object of the Britiſh, 
Iriſh, French, and American States, who, by virtue 
of treaties, poſſeſs theſe fiſheries excluſively. . 

England long contended to engroſs the whole of 
theſe fiſheries, to which France never would ſubmit, 
as it muſt have rendered that kingdom dependent on 
England, not only for home ſupplies of fiſh, but 
alſo for the ſupport of her Weſt India colonies. 
The American provinces were permitted the full 
enjoyment of the fiſhery, with permiſſion to ſupply 
Europe and the Weſt Indies, but ſubject to certain 
duties upon importation into England. Lord Shet- 
field, in ſpeaking of the late treaty of peace, ſays, 
c that France did not intend the American ſtates 
ſhould have a ſhare of the Newfoundland out 

. pa Whlch, 
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which,; it is ſaid, coming to the knowledge of the 
American commiſſioners, they immediately, and 


without the knowledge of the French miniſters, and 


contrary, to orders from congreſs, ſuddenly ſigned 


the proviſional articles with our negotiator, who (ig- 


norant of the above circumſtance, although known 
to many at Paris) had explained that he was ready to 


ſign on any terms; and readily gave up the News 
foundland fiſhery, ”* | 


This fiſhery, thus ſecured to America, by a ſudden 


manceuvre of her able negotiators, will, it is hoped, 
contribute to keep thoſe ſtates quiet in time coming; 
for, it is not to be ſuppoſed that Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Nova Scotia, and Canada, will agree. in any 


future treaty, to the participation of this valuable 


branch, by any power whatever, France only ex- 
cepted. 3 Fn” | 

Freda though prohibited from thoſe fiſheries, 
carried on a clandeſtine trade, by connivance of the 
commodores on the Newfoundland ftation, who re- 
turned the Iriſh veſſels as Engliſn; and under this 
precarious indulgence, their fiſhery laboured till the 


year 1774, when government liſtened to the preſſing 


intreaties of certain friends of Ireland, and aboliſhed 


all diſtinctions between Britiſh and Iriſh ſhipping ; 
ſince which period, the Iriſh Newfoundland fiſhery, | 
aided vigorouſly by parliament, hath been carried to 


a conſiderable height, and is annually ann | 
The particulars of this diſtant fiſhery are fully 
ſtated by Lord Sheffield, Mr. Ghalmers, and the 
Abbe Raynal ; but however flattering it may appear 
in a commercial view, the fiſheries around our own 


illand have a preferable claim to public attention, 


and parliamentery ſupport. From the former, our 
navy receives a precarious, and at beſt, ia ſlender 
lupply of ſeamen ; from the latter it is manned with 
a race of veterans, invincible in war, and whoſe. ap- 
proach in the day of battle, ſtrikes the boldeſt enemy 
vith fear and trembling. 
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The fiſhery in the north ſeas was {till carried of 
from Yarmouth and other eaftern ports of England, 
to a very conſiderable extent. Veſſels of 40 to 60 
tons burden, fitted out in April, took in expert 
ſeamen at the Orkney Iflands, whom they relanded 
on their return, about the end of Auguſt. They 
fiſhed for cod with hand- lines, dried and falted the 
fiſh in the hold of the veſſel. They alſo extracted 
ſome oil from the livers, and generally found good 
markets both at home and abroad. But it would 
ſeem as if ſome evil genius had conſpired to ruin the 
Britiſh fiſheries, on or near their own ſhores. The 
adventurers in this branch were obliged to pay duty 
for all ſalt carried out, that was not uſed in curing the 
fiſh, which was found ſo oppreſſive, that about 15 or 20 
years ago, the fiſhery was completely abandoned. Thus 
the thirſt of revenue operates equally to the decay of 
manufactures, frſheries, commerce, navigation, and 
conſequently thoſe nurſeries for ſeamen on whom the 
navy chiefly depends, BELL 
Of all the wandering tribe, herrings excepted, the 
cod-fiſh is the moſt valuable to mankind. This fiſh 
is fond of cold climates, and is ſuppoſed- to reſide 
chiefly between the latitudes 66 and 45, What are 
taken north and ſouth of thoſe degrees, being either 
few in quantity, or bad in quality”  _ 5 
They are found as far north as Greenland, but they 
are ſmall and emaciated; while thoſe taken on the 
banks of Newfoundland, beyond the 45th degree, are 
in high perfection, and fo numerous as to exceed all 
power of calculation. „ PUTS 
In Europe they chiefly frequent the coaſt of Ice- 
land, Norway, the Baltic, the iſlands and mainland 
of Scotland. After paſſing thoſe latitudes, they de- 
creaſe in number, but the induſtry of the Engliſh 
fiſhermen, ſtimulated by quick ſales at the London 
market, hath of late years turned their own ſhores to 
good account. The grounds where the white = 
2 > 40 a” a 


oY 
* *. 
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are taken, are the Dogger-bank, the Well-bank, 
and the Cromer, all on the eaſt ſide of the king- 
dom, oppoſite Norfolk, Lincoln, and Yorkſhire. 
Of theſe banks the Dogger is the moſt extenſive 


and valuable for white fiſh in general, as appears 


from the following deſcription communicated to 
Thomas Pennant, Eſq. by Mr. Travis, ſurgeon in 
Scarborough, whoſe account of theſe fiſheries is 
both curious and inſtructive. a e 

The neareſt part of the Dogger-bank lies 12 
leagues from Flamborough Head, 164 from Scar- 


borough, 23 from Whitby, and 36 from T inmouth 


below Newcaſtle. The north ſide cf the bank 
ſtretches off E. N. E. between 3o and 40 leagues, 
until it almoſt joins the Long-bank, and Jutts Riff. 
It is to be remarked, that the fiſhermen ſeldom 
find any cod, fry, or other round fiſh upon the Dog- 


ger- bank itſelf, but upon the ſloping edges and hol- 


lows contiguous to it, The top of the bank is 
covered with a barren ſhifting ſand, which affords 
them no ſubſiſtence; and the water on-it, from its 
ſhallowneſs, is continually ſo agitated and broken, 
as to allow them no time to reſt. The flat fiſh do 
not ſuffer the ſame inconvenience there; for when 
diſturbed by the motion of the ſea, they ſhelter them- 


ſelves in the ſand, and find variety of ſuitable food. 


It is true, the Dutch fiſh upon the Dogger-bank ; 
but it is alſo true, they take little except ſoles, 
ſkates, thornbacks, plaiſe, &c, It is in the hollows 


between the Dogger and the Well-bank, that the 


cod are taken which ſupply London market. 
The bottom from the ſhore to the edge of the 


Dogger-bank is a ſcar ; in ſome places very rugged, 
rocky, and cavernous ; in others ſmooth, and over- 


_ grown with variety of ſubmarine plants, moſſes, co- 
rallines, &c.* Some parts again are ſpread with 


I met on the ſhores near Scarborough, ſmall fragments of 
tie true red coral, | 
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{and and ſhells; others, for many leagues in length, 
with ſoft mud and ooze, furniſhed by the diſcharge 

of the Tees and Humber. th 
Upon an attentive review of the whole, it may 
be clearly inferred, that the ſhore along the coaſt on 
the one hand, with the edges of the Dogger-bank 
on the other, like the ſides of a decoy, give a direc- 
tion towards our fiſhing grounds, to the mighty 
ſhoals of cod, and other fiſh, which are well known 
to come annually from the northern ocean into our 
ſeas; and ſecondly, that the great variety of fiſhing 
grounds near Scarborough, extending upwards of 16 
leagues from the fhore, afford ſecure retreats and 
Plenty of proper food for all the various kinds of fiſh, 
and alſo ſuitable places for each kind to depoſit their 

ſpawn in. e 

The fiſhery at Scarborough only, employs 105 
men, and brings in about g2g0l. per annum, a trifle 
to what it would produce, was 4 $4.6 a canal from 
thence to Leeds and Mancheſter; it is probable it 
would then produce above ten times that ſum, em- 
ploy ſome thouſands of men, give a comfortable and 
cheap ſubſiſtence to our manufactures, keep the mar- 
kets moderately reaſonable, enable our manufactur- 
ing towns to underſell our rivals, and prevent the 
hands, as is too often the caſe, from, raiſing in- 
ſurrections, in every year of ſcarcity, natural or 
artificial. 5 
The method of taking turbot and other fiſh by the 
people of Scarborough is thus; when they go out to 
fiſh for turbot, each perſon is provided with 3 lines; 
each man's lines are fairly coiled upon a flat oblong 
picce of wicker-work-; the hooks being baited, and 
placed very regularly in the centre of the coil; each 
line is furniſhed with 14 ſcore of hooks, at the diſ- 
tauce of 6 feet 2 inches from each other. The 
books are faſtened to the lines upon ſneads of 
tilled horie-hair, 27 inches in length, When 
hir g, there are always three men in each coble, an 
conſequently 


1 
7 
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conſequently 9 of theſe lines are faſtened together, 


and uſed as one line, extending in length near 3 
miles, and furniſhed with 2520 hooks. An anchor 
and buoy are fixed at the firſt end of the line, and 


one more of each at the end of each man's line; in 


all 4 anchors, which are commonly perforated ſtones, 
and 4 buoys are made of leather or cork. The 
line is always laid acroſs the current, The tides of 
flood and ebb continue an equal time upon our 


_ coaſt, and when undiſturbed by winds, run each 


way about fix hours. They are ſo rapid that the 
fiſhermen can only ſhoot and haul their lines at the 


turn of tide; and therefore the fines always remain 
upon the ground about 6 hours. The tide prevents 


their uſing hand-lines, and therefore two of the peo- 
ple commonly wrap themſelves in the ſail, and fleep 
while the other keeps a ftri& look-our, for fear of 


being run down by ſhips, and to obſerve the wea- 


ther. For ſtorms often riſe ſo ſud:lenly, that it is 
with extreme difficulty they can ſometimes eſcape to 


the ſhore ; leaving their lines behind. 


The coble is 20 feet 6 inches long, and 5 feet ex- 
treme breadth. It is about one ton burden, rowed 


with 3 pair of oars, and admirably conſtructed for 


the purpoſe of encountering a mountainous ſea: 

they hoiſt ſail when the wind ſuits. _ 
The 5 men boat is 40 feet long and 15 broad, and 

of 25 tons burden: it is fo called, though navigated by 


| men and a boy, becauſe one of the men is commonly 


hired to cook, &c. and does not ſhare in the profits 
with the other 5. All our able fiſhermen go in theſe 


boats to the herring fiſhery at Yarmouth the larter 


end of September, and return about the middle of 
Novernber. The boats are thus laid up until the 
beginning of lent, at which time they go off in them 
to the edge of the Dogger, and other places, to fiſh 
for turbot, cod, ling, ſkates, &c. They always take 
3 cobles on board, and when they come upon the 
© Ovnd, anchor the boat, throw out the cobles, and 


; fiſh 
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fiſh in the ſame maner as thoſe do who go from the 
ſhore in a coble, with this difference only, that here 
each man is provided with double the quantity of 


lines, and inſtead of waiting the return of tide in the 
coble, return to the boat and bait their other lines; 


thus hauling one ſet and ſhooting another every turn 


of tide. They commonly run into harbour twice a 


week to deliver their fiſh. The 5 men boat is decked 
at each end, but open in the middle, and has two 
large lug: ſails. bug 0 nol b le 

The beft bait for all kinds of fiſh is freſh herring 
cut in pieces of a proper ſize, and notwithſtanding 


what has been ſaid to the contrary, they are taken 


here at any time in the winter, and all the ſpring, 
whenever the fiſnermen put down their nets for that 
purpoſe, The 5 men boat always takes ſome nets 
for that end. Next to the herrings are the leſſer 
lampreys,“ which come all winter by land carriage 


from Tadcaſter. The next baits in eſteem are ſmall 


haddocks cut in pieces, ſand-worms, muſcles, and 


limpets; and laſtly, when none of theſe can be had, 
they uſe bullock's liter. The hooks uſed here are 


much ſmaller than thoſe employed at Iceland and 
Newfoundland. Experience has ſhewn that the larger 


fiſh will take a living ſmall one upon the hook, 


ſooner than any bait that can be put on; therefore 
they uſe ſuch as the ſmall fiſh can ſwallow. The 
hooks are 24 inches long in the ſhank, near an inch 


* The lefler lampreys are chiefly taken in the Thames between 


Chelſea and Stains. They are fold as bait to the people of Har- 
wich, and others 1 in the white fiſnery, at 6 guineas per 
thouſand; but the great purchaſers are the Dutch merchants, 


who contract for 400, ooo per annum, at zl. per 1000, and con- 


yey them to Holland in large veſſels of 200 tons, each veſſel care 
rying 50,000, The contract this year hath not been fully com- 


pfleted, on the part of the Engliſh fiſhermen, 300,000 only having 
des ſent. This uſeful ſpecies of the Lamprey are alſo found in 


the gevern and the Dee, 


widg 
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wide between the ſhank and the point. The line 


is made of ſmall cording, and is always tanned be- 
fore it is uſed. Turbots, and all the rays, are ex- 
tremely delicate in their choice of baits. If a piece 
of herring or haddock has been 12 hours out of the 


ſea, and then uſed as bait, they will not touch it. 


Such is the mannerof fiſhing on the Engliſh coaft 


for thoſe fiſh that uſually keep near the bottom; and 
Duhamel obſerves, that the beſt weather for ſucceed- 


ing, is a half calm, when the waves are juſt curled 
with a ſilent breeze. l 


* The hooks uſed in England are generally white and bright, 
as if plated, Of this circumſtance the fiſhermen are very exact, 
taking care to ſcour or poliſh them occaſionally. 90 

+ But the extent of the Engliſh fiſhing lines, which run, as we 


have ſeen, 3 miles along the bottom, is nothing to what the Itali- 


ans throw out in the Mediterranean. Their fiſhery is carried on 
in a Tartan, which is a veſſel much larger than ours; and th 

bait a lie'of no leſs than 20 miles long, with 10 or 12000 hooks. 
This line is called the Parafina, and the fiſhing goes by that of the 


Pielago. The line is not regularly drawn every 6 hours, as on the 


coaſt of Yorkſhire, but remains ſome time in the ſea ; and requires 
24 hours to take it up. By this apparatus they take rays, ſharks, 
and other fiſh, ſome of which are above 1000 pound weight. 
When they have caught any of this magnitude, they ſtrike them 


through with an harpoon, to bring them on board, and kill them 


as faſt as they can. 
This method of catching fiſh is obviouſly fatiguing and dangee 
tous, but the value of the capture generally repays the labour. The 


Kate and the thornback are very good food; and their fize, which 
s from 10 pound to 20 weight, ſufficiently rewards the trouble of 


fining for them. But it ſometimes happens that the lines are vi- 
ited by very unwelcome intruders ; by the rough-ray, the fire- 
Hare, or the torpedo. To all theſe the fiſhermen have the greateſt 
antipathy ; and, when diſcovered, ſhudder at the fight ; however, 
they are not always ſo much upon their guard, but that they ſome- 
{mes feel the different reſentments of this angry tribe; and, in- 
itead of a prize, find they have caught a vindictive enemy. When 
uch is the caſe, they take care to throw them back into their own 
clement with the ſwifteſt expedition. | 

The rough-ray inflicts but flight wounds with the prickles with 
witch its 1; hole body is furniſhed. To the ignorant it ſeems harms 
zen and a man would at firſt ſight venture to take it in his hand, 
hout any apprehenſion; but he ſoon finds that there is not a 
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In our ſeas the cod-fiſh begin to ſpawn in January, 
and depoſit their eggs in rough ground, among 


rocks. Some continue in the roe till the beginning 
of April. The cod-fiſh in general recover ſooner 
after ſpawning than any other fiſh, therefore it is 


common to take ſome good ones. all the ſummer. 


The fiſh of a middling ſize are moft eſteemed for the 
table, and are choſen | by their plumpneſs and round- 


nefs, eſpecially near the tail; by the depth of the 
pit behind the head, and by the regular undulated 
appearance of the ſides, as if they were ribbed. 
The glutinous parts about the head loſe their deli- 
cate flavour after it hath been 24 hours out of the 
water, even in winter, in which theſe and other Aſp 
of this genus are in higheſt ſeaſon, _ 

The largeſt that we ever heard of taken on our 
coaſt els 73 pounds; the length was 5 feet 8 


inches, and the girth rund the ſhoulders 5 feet. It 


was taken at Scarborough jn 1 7.55, and ſold for 1 ſhils 
ling. But the general weight of theſe fiſh in theYork- 
ſhire ſeas, or more properly on the Dogger bank, is 
from 14 to 40 pounds. Fiſhermen are well acquainted 
with the uſe of the air bladder, or /ouxd of the cod, and 
are very dextrous in perforating this part of a live fiſh 


ſingle part of its whole body that is not armed with ſpines ; and that 
there is no way of ſeizing the fiſh, but by the little fin at the end of 
the tail. 

But this animal is Harmleſs, when compared to the fireflare, 
which ſeems to be the dread of even the boldeſt and moſt — — 
enced fiſhermen, The weapon with which nature hath arme his 


- animal, is 5 inches long, of a flinty hardneſs, the ſides thin, ſharp | 


pointed, a and cloſely and ſharply bearded the whole length. | 
The torpedo is poſſeſſed of one of the moſt potent and extraordi- 
nary faculties in nature. To all outward appearance, it is furniſhed 
wit!: no uncommon powers, yet the inſtant it is touched, it numbs 
not only the hand and arm, but ſometimes the whole body, penc- 
trating in an inſtant through the pores to the very PIP of life, 
and gives great pain. | 


With 
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with a needle, in order to diſengage the encloſed air; 
for without this operation it could not be kept under 
water in the well- boats, and brought freſh to mar- 
ket. The ſounds of the cod ſalted is a 1 
often brought from Newfoundland. Iſinglaſs is alſo 
made of this part by the Iceland fiſnermen; the pro- 
ceſs of which is thus given by Humphry Jackſon, 
Efq. in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 1773. 
The ſounds of cod and ling bear a general likeneſs 
to thofe of the ſturgeon kind of Linnæus and Artedi, 
and are in general ſo well known as to require no 
particular deſcription, The Newfoundland and Ice- 
land'fiſhermen ſplit open the fiſh as ſoon as taken, and 
throw the back- bones, with the ſounds annexed, in 
a heap; but previous to putrefaction; the ſounds are 
cut out, waſhed from their ſlimes, and ſalted for uſe. 
In cutting out the founds, the parts between the 
yu are left behind, which are much the beſt; the 
celand fiſhermen are ſo ſenſible of this, 'that they 
beat the bones upen a block with a thick ſtick, till 
the pockets, as they term them, come out eaſily, 
and thus preferye the ſound entire. If the ſounds 
have been cured with ſalt, that muſt be diſſolved by 
ſteeping them in water, before they are prepared for 
iſinglaſs. The freſh ſound muſt then be laid upon a 
block of wood, whoſe ſurface is a little elliptical, to 
the end of which a ſmall hair bruſh is nailed, and 
with a ſaw knife, the membranes on each ſide of the 
ſound muſt be ſcraped off. The knife is rubbed 
upon the bruſh occaſionally, to clear its teeth, the 
pockets are cut open with ſciſſars, and perfectly 
cleanfed of the mucous matter with a coarſe cloth: 
the ſounds are afterwards waſhed a few minutes in 
lime water, in order to abſorb their ojly principles; 
and laſtly, in clear water. They are then laid upon 
nets, to dry in the air; but if intended to reſemble 
foreign iſinglaſs, the ſounds of cod will only admit 
of that called back, but thoſe of ling both ſhapes, 
e ee 
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The thicker the ſounds are; the better the iſinglaſs, 
colour excepted; but that is immaterial to the brewers 
who is its chief conſumer,* | 

Beſides this uſeful artiele, the Ages of cod and 
ling fiſh are falted and barrelled up for fale. As 
alſo the roes, which being ſalted and barrelled, ſerve 
to caſt into the ſea, to draw fiſh together, particularly 

pilchards. The livers of theſe fiſh produce oil, 

Which is uſed chiefly in dreſſing of leather. 

Lina. The — fiſh abound near the Scilly Iles, 
and on the Yarkſhire coaſt. In the latter they are 
in perfection from the iſt of February to the iſt * 
May, and ſome till the end of that month. In June 
they ſpawn, depoſiting their eggs in the ſolt oozy . 
ground of the mouth of the Tees. At that time the 


males ſeparate from the females. and refort to ſome 


rocky ground near Flamborough Head, where the 
fiſhermen take great numbers without ever finding 
any of the female or roed fiſh among them. 

While a ling is in ſeaſon its liver is very white, 
and abounds with a fine flavoured oil; but when 


the fiſh goes out of ſeaſon, the liver becomes red 


like that of a bullack, and affords no oil. The ſame 


but not ſo remarkably as in the ling, When the fiſh 
in perfection, a very large quantity of oil may be 


melted out of the liver, by a flow fire, but if a violent 
ſudden heat be uſed for that purpoſe, they yield very 


little. 
Great quantities of ling are ſalted for exportation, 


* Tt is alſo uſed by wine coopers, WA the mall efficacious, as 
well as the moſt ſafe and 1 innocent of all the ingredients they uſe for 
clearing their wines. It is alſo an excellent agglutinant .and 
ſtrengtÞener, and is often preſcribed in jellies and broths. The 
greateſt quantity of iſinglaſs is made in Ruſſia from a ſpecies of fiſh 
very common in the Volga. We have it principally from the Dutch, 
who contract for it before it is made. It is alſo plenty on the 


banks of the Danube, and might be equally fo on the Britiſh ſhores, 


eſpecially thoſe of the north, where cod and ling are in the greateſt 


WERE, 
as 
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as well as for home confumption-: When it is cut 
or ſplit for curing, it muſt meaſure 26 inches or up- 


wards from the ſhoulder to the tail; if leſs than that 
it is not reckoned a ſizeable fiſh, and conſequently 
not entitled to the bounty on exportation; ſuch 
are called drizzles, and are in ſeaſon all ſummer. 
The uſual ſiae of a ling is from 3 to 4 feet; but ſome 


e 07 0h 5s 1) aphou} 
Happocks. The haddock, the whiting, and the 


mackarel, are thought, by ſome, to be driven upon 


our coaſts rather by their fears than their appetites ; 
and it is to the purſuit of the larger fiſhes, we owe 
their welcome viſits. It is more probable, that they 
come for that food which is found in greater plenty 


near the ſhore, ' than farther out at ſea: One thing 


is remarkable, that their migrations ſeem to be regu» 
larly conducted. The grand ſhoal of haddocks that 
comes periodically on the Yorkſhire coaſts, ap- 
peared there in a body on the 10th of December, 
1766 ; and exactly on the ſame day, in the follows 
ing year. Theſe ſhoals extended from: the ſhore 
near 3 miles in breadth; and in length from the Flam- 
borough Head to the mouth of the Tyne below New- 
caſtle, being 80 miles, and poſſibly much farther 


northwards. The limits of this great body from the 


ſhore are preciſely known; for if the fiſhermen put 
down their lines at the diſtance of more than 3 miles 
from ſhore, they catch nothing but dog-fiſh : a proof 
that the haddock is not there, e 

Within the diſtance of a mile from Scarborough 
harbour, three fiſhermen have frequently loaded 
their coble with them twice a day, taking each time 
about a ton of fiſh, "* TIRT = | 


v 


The beſt haddocks have been ſold from 12 to 18 


pence per ſcore, and the poor had the ſmaller ſort at 
a penny, and ſometimes a halfpenny per ſcore, 

The large haddocks quit the coaſt as ſoon as they go 
out of ſeaſon, and leave behind great plenty of ſmall 


ones. It is ſaid that the large ones viſit the coaſts 
N of 
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of Hamburgh and Jutland, in the fummer. It is 
no leſs remarkable than providential, that all kinds 
of fiſh, mackarel, and in ſome degree herrings ex- 


cepted, which frequent the Y orkſhire coaſt, approach 
the ſhore, and offer themſelves to us generally as 


long as they are in high ſeaſon, and retire from us 
when they become unfit for uſe. The beſt had- 
docks for the table are thoſe which weigh from 2 
to 3 pounds; thoſe of a very large kind are coarſe 
eating. e ee e nee ct indoza 
Large haddocks begin to be in roe about the mid- 
dle of November, and continue ſo till the end of 


January; from that time till May they are very thin 


railed, and much out of ſeaſon. In May they begin 
to recover, and ſome of the middling- ſized fiſh are 
then very good, and continue improving till the 
time of their greateſt perfection. The ſmall ones 
are extremely good from May till February, and 
ſome even in February, March, and April, viz, 
thoſe which are not old enough to breed. 
The Scarborough fiſhermen aſſert, that in rough 


weather haddocks ſink down into the ſand and 


ooze in the bottom of the ſea, and ſhelter themſelves 

there till the ſtorm is over, becauſe in ſtormy wea- 
ther they take none, and thoſe that are taken imme- 
diately after a ſtorm are covered with mud on their 


backs. In ſummer. they live on young herrings and 


other ſmall fiſh, in winter on the ſtone-coated worms, 
which the fiſhermen call haddock meat. 
WariTtines, Theſe fiſh frequent the Engliſh 


ſeas in great ſhoals, particularly during the ſpring, 


keeping at the diſtance of half a mile to three miles 
from the ſhore. They are taken in abundance by 
the line, and afford excellent diyerſion; They are 
the moſt delicate, as well as the moſt wholeſome of 
any of the genus, but do not grow to a large ſize near 
the coaſt, where the uſual length is 10 or 12 inches. In 
the deep water on the edge of the Dogger-bank the 
have been found to weigh from 4 ta g pounds. 


= « 


I 
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It is matter of ſurprize that the white fiſheries on 
the Engliſh coaſt were almoſt totally neglected by the 
natives till within the preſent century, as appears 
from a ſtate of the cod and haddock fiſhing trade, 
| addreſſed to the public by the fiſhermen of Harwich, 

. ſay they, the fiſheries of this kingdom 
in general have been worthy the care and attention 
of the legiſlature, and they have, at ſundry times, 
enacted ſuch laws as they judged would tend to the 

encouragement of them, we ſhall recite the clauſes 
of ſuch acts of parliament as were made relating to 
the fiſheries, prior to the beginning of the north ſea 
cod and haddock fiſhery, that the legiſlative body of 
the kingdom, in particular, may judge of their ten- 
dency towards the riſe of the ſaid fiſhing trade, 


The acts thus recited are the 
15 of Charles II. chap. 7. ſect. 16. 
18 — — —— — 2. — . 2. 
32 — f — .. 
10 and 11 of William III. 
1 of George J. ſtat. 2, ſect, 18. 
9g ——— Il. ſect. 33. 


Theſe laws chiefly related to the excluſion of foreign 
Aſh being imported into Eggland, under high penal- 
ties, as herring, cod, ; ard ling, or ſalmon, 
Ireſh, ſalted, dried, or bloated ; nor any grill, mack- 

arel, whiting, haddock, ſprats, -coal-fiſh, gull-fiſh, 
nor any ſort of flat fiſh, nor any other fort of freſh 
fiſh whatſoever, turbot excepted, either taken by, 
bought of, or received from foreigners, except pro- 
teſtant ſtrangers inhabiting this kingdomn. 
Theſe prohibitory laws gave riſe to a conſiderable 
White fiſhery on the eaſt coaſt, from Harwich, Yar- 


mouth, and other ports, which began and is carried 
on in the following manner. Fo 1 


The freſh cod, haddock, & 


c. that were brought 
' tg 
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north ſea from Harwich, nor (by the account of the 
to catch live cod and haddock for London market. 


burden each, belonging ro Harwich, which carried 


at his own hazard and expence, on a Meg, to the 


not only encouraged him to continue this fiſhery, 
- Harwich, and the fiſneg; 
freſh fiſh. 


the port of Harwich, had "increaſed to 12 fail; in 
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to London market, at the time the aforeſaid laws 
were enacted, and for ſeveral years after, were 
caught in harbours, rivers, and bays, and by boats. 
laying lines upon the coaſt, from Orford, as far' az 
Pakefield or Leſtoff in Suffolk, where the fiſhing- 
imacks, from Harwich and other places, lay and 
took them in for London; for, at that time, there 
were no fiſhing ſmacks or veſſels that went into the 


oldeſt fiſhermen) from any other port in England, 
In 1712, there were 3 ſmacks, of about 40 tons 


about 20 men and boys. And, in 1715, Richard 
Orhbar, maſter and owner of one of the aforeſaid 
ſmacks, having received information of the Duteh 
fiſhermen where they took the cod, &c. proceeded, 


north ſea, (meaning the Cromer and the Dogger- 
banks) and, after a trial of 6 weeks, he returned to 
Harwich, having caught only one cod, and one coal- 
fiſh. Notwithſtanding this bad ſucceſs in his firſt 
attempt, he went a fecond time, and having the 
good fortune to catch a conſiderable quantity of fiſh, 


but alfo induced the other two owners of ſmacks, at 
en at Horſlydown, &c. to Y 
take up this trade of“ ſupplying London with 


- 


From 1715 to 1920, the number of ſmacks in 


1735, to 33 fail, from 40 to 50 tons burden each; 
in 1774; to 62 ſail, from 45 to 55 tons; and imme- 
diately before the late Dutch war, to 72 fail. | 
They fiſhed with hand-lines till about the year 
1770, when an Engliſhman who had been on the 


Dutch fiſhery, introduced the method practiſed by 
that people in the winter by means of long lines. 
At firſt they had little or no ſucceſs in the 1 1 
w - ; C 1 
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Kſhery, but they are now equally expert as the 
Dutch themſelves, in both methods. 
In June or July, they fail to the diſtance of 15 
leagues from the coaſt of Norfolk and Lincolnſhire, 
where they remain till November, fiſhing with hand- 
lines, for haddock and ſmall cod; their bait is 
wilks and muſeles. „„ bC ab wen 
They then proceed to the Dogger-bank; where 
they fiſh till the end of April, with long-lines, for 
cod, and other fiſh of a larger ſize. © | 
They uſe a buſhel and a half of Liverpool alt, 
to a barrel of cod. London is the market for both 
freſh and ſalt fiſh; pays 40 ſhillings per barrel for 
the latter. $ HELL SUTIN {A AMET I THE 
It is computed that the Harwich ſmacks b 
the capital with about 2000 ton weight of cod, 
haddocks, whitings, holibut, Kate, and coal-fiſh. 
Every ſmack carries upon an average 4 men, and 5 
or 6 apprentices, who ſerve 7 years. The number 
of ſmacks is at preſent reduced to 58 or 66 This 
decreaſe is chiefly owing to the ſuffering perſons 
from other parts to purchaſe fiſh from the Dutch; 
which they bring to the London market; and ſe- 
condly, from the reſtrictions and duties on falt, 
which obliges them frequently to throw their fiſh 
overboard unſalted ; thirdly, the money demanded 
at the coaſt office in London. LID) fd 
Some ſmacks frequent the lobſter fiſhery in March, 
April, May, June, and ſome part of July. With 
proper encouragement they would ſupply London 
with turbot between April and Auguſt. A bounty 
of 40 or 45 ſhillings per ton, on veſſels from 40 to 
45 tons would employ our own people, and fave a 
drain of many thouſand pounds paid annually to 
the Dutch, who employ from 40 to 50 veſſels; from 
39 to 70 tons burden, chiefly in ſupplying the Lone 
don market, | 
When a number of Dutch ſmacks arrive in the 
wer with turbor, lobſters, crab-fiſh, plaiſe, and 
| : | eels, 
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r 
- 4 


eels, they anchor at Graveſend, from whence they 
feed the market with the niceſt exactneſs, being en- 
abled thereto by the law, which permits them to re- 


main 7 or 8 days to fell their fiſh ; conſequently the 


price of turbot is artificially kept at from 15 to 2x 


It further appears that the fiſh on the Dogger and 
other banks, are inexhauſtible. That the fiſhers, 
beſides amply ſupplying the London market, could 


alſo, with ſuitable encouragement, raiſe a eonſide- 


rable export trade, the beneficial effects of which 
need not again be repeated. _ 
Here is a rich ſea, ready ſales, and a populous 


coaſt of hardy well-trained fiſhermen, whoſe inclina- 


tions, habits, and local ſituation, qualify them for 


that branch only. : 


Mack AREL. The mackarel is a ſummer fiſhof paſ- 
ſage, found in large ſhoals in various parts of the ocean, 


not far north; but eſpecially on the French and Eng- 


liſh coaſts. They enter the Engliſh channel in April, 
and proceed up to the mouth of the Thames as the 
ſeaſon advances, where they furniſh London with a 
plentiful ſupply till June, and are then in high per- 


fection. An inferior ſort is alſo taken during the 


harveſt months. In June they reach the oppoſite 


coaſts of France and England, where the fiſhery 1s 
moſt conſiderable. They are taken either with 2 


line or nets; but chiefly with the latter, and uſually 


in the night-time. The beſt fiſhing is during a freſh 
gale of wind, which is thence called the mackarel 


_—: 5 
Theſe fiſh may be pickled two different ways; 
firſt by opening and gutting them, then filling the 
belly with falt, crammed in as hard as poſſible with 2 


ſtick ; this done, they are ranged in rows, at the 


bottom of the veſſel, with ſalt ſtrewed between the 


layers. By the ſecond method, they are put imme- Wt 


diately into tubs full of brine, made of freſh and 
{alt water; then left to ſteep till they have indie 


_- =. 
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ſalt enough to make them keep; after which they 
are taken out and barrelled up, being well preſſed 
(CON: or, be rt reed | PE 

Mackarel, both freſh and ſalted, are moſtly con- 
| ſumed at home, except a ſmall quantity that are ex- 
ported by the Yarmouth and Leſtoff merchants. In 
this reſpect they are leſs uſeful as an article or mer- 
chandiſe than other ſpecies of the gregarious fiſh, be- 
ing very tender and unfit for carriage. 


Ihe uſual weight of mackarel is about 2 pounds, 
but there was one ſold in London, in 1775, that 
weighed 5 pounds. oe nates 
During winter a film grows upon the eyes of 
mackarel; in the ſpring they are half blind; and in 
ſummer the film is caſt. 7 "7 Oo 
The form of the mackarel is extremely elegant, 
and uſually conſidered as a model for naval architec- 
ture. Nothing can exceed its brilliancy when firſt 
taken out of the water, which death impairs, but 
does not wholly obliterate. The excellency of the 
taſte and flavour is alſo greatly extinguiſhed a few 
hours after it is taken. 3 5 
| PiLcHARD. The pilchard is leſs than the her- 
ring, which in other reſpects it reſembles. It is 
allo a fiſh of paſſage from the northern latitudes, 
and the approach of. the ſhoals is known by nearly 
the ſame ſigns as thoſe that indicate the arrival of 
the herrings, when the whole country prepare to take 
the advantage of this treaſure, providentially thrown 
before them. They appear about the middle of July 
on the Corniſh coaſt, and no where elſe in England, 
where they range between Fowey harbour and the 
Scilly iſlands till September; ſometimes a few re- 
turn after Chriſtmas. This fiſh, like the herrings, 
naturally follows the light, a circumſtance which 
greatly facilitates both fiſheries. The Dutch buſſes, 
in the herring - fiſhery, have lights at their ſterns, 
which they are obliged to extinguiſh when the nets 
are hauled in, The benefits derived from the pil- 
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chard fiſhery are thus enumerated by Dr. Borlaſe in 
his Hiſtory of Cornwall. | 
It employs a great number of men on the ſea, 
training them thereby to naval affairs : employs 
men, women, and children, at land, in falting, preſ- 
ſing, waſhing, and cleaning: in making boats, 
ropes, nets, caſks, and all the trades depending on 
their conſtruction and ſale. RO 
The poor are fed with the offals of the captures, 
the land with the refuſe of the fiſh and ſalt; the 
merchant finds the gains of commiſſion and honeſt 
commerce, the fiſhermen the gains of the fiſh. 
Ships are often freighted hither with ſalt, and into 
foreign countries with the fiſh, carrying off at the 
ſame time part of our tin. The uſual produce of 
the number of hogſheads exported each year, for 10 
years, from 1747 to 1756 incluſive, from the 4 
ports of Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and St. Ives; 
it appears that Fowey has exported yearly 1732 
hogſheads; Falmouth 1463 1; Penzance and Mounts 
Bay 12149; St. Ives 1282; in all 29795 hogſheads. 
Every hogſhead for 10 years laſt paſt, together with 
the bounty allowed for each hogſhead exported, and 
the oil made out of each, has amounted one year 
with another at an average, to +l, 138. 3d. fo that 
the caſh paid for pilchards exported has, at a me- 
dium, annually amounted to 49,5321. 10s. 88 
Doctor Borlaſe aſſured Mr. Pennant, that on the 
5th of October, 1767, there were at one time in- 
cloſed in St. Ives Bay 7000 hogſheads, each hogſ- 
head containing 35, ooo fiſh, in all 245,000,000 
When the pilchards are taken, they are brought 
to a warehouſe on ſhore, where they are laid up in 
broad piles, ſupported by backs and ſides. As they 
pile them, they ſalt them with bay falt; in which 
they lie ſoaking 20 or 30 days, and diſcharge a great 
quantity of blood, with dirty pickle and bitten; 
which laſt draws much of the oil from the fiſh, to 
the great loſs of the owners, When taken out of * 
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pile, there remains a quantity of ſalt, blood, ſcales, 


&c. at the bottom, which, with freſh ſalrc, ſerves 
for another pile. They then proceed to waſh them 


in ſea water to clear off the dirt and blood ; and 
when dry, they put them up in barrels, and preſs 
them hard down, to ſqueeze out the oil, which 


illues away at a hole in the bottom of the caſk ; and 
in this ſtate they are fit for ſale, or uſe. 

SaLMon. Though there are ſome tribes of fiſh 
that live only in the ſea, and others only in freſh 
water, yet there are ſome whoſe organs are equally 
adapted to either element ; and that ſpend a part of 
their ſeaſon in one, and a part in the other. Thus 


the ſalmon, the flounder, the ſmelt, and the ſhad, an- 


nually quit the ſea at certain ſeaſons to depoſit their 
ſpawn in ſecurity, in gravelly beds of rivers, remote 


from their mouths. There are ſcarce any difficulties 


or dangers which the ſalmon will not encounter 
to find a proper place for the — — of their 
future offspring. They will aſcend rivers 500 miles 
from the ſea, force themſelves againſt the moſt ra- 
pid ſtreams, and ſpring with amazing agility over 
cataracts, of ſeveral feet in height. They are fre- 
quently taken in the Rhine, as high as Baſil in Swit- 
zerland ; they gain the ſources of the Lapland rivers, 
in ſpite of their ſtrong torrents; and ſurmout the per- 


pendicular fall acroſs the Liffy, at Leixlip, 7 miles 


above Dublin, though near 3o feet in height. As 
loon as. they come to the bottom of the caſcade, 


they ſeem diſappointed to meet the obſtruction, and 
retire ſome paces back: they then take a vicw of 
the danger that lies before them, ſurvey it motion- 


leſs for ſome minutes, advance, and again retreat; 
till at laſt ſummoning up all their force, they take a 
leap from the bottom, their body quite ſtraight, and 
with a ftrong tremulous motion; and thus moſt fre- 
quently clear every obſtruction. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, however, that they want ſtrength to make the 
ieap, in which caſe, they are entangled in their de- 
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ſcent, by. baſkets placed on purpoſe, from whick 
they cannot eſcape. The ſhooting of ſalmon 1n their 
leap is ſometimes practiſed for amuſement. 
The ſalmon is a northern fiſh; occupying in the 
European ſeas, the latitudes lying between France 
and Greenland. . . 
Clear ſtreams with a gravelly or ſandy bottom 


produce the beſt fiſh, and alſo the moſt numerous. 


They abound in the Severn, the Eden, Tine, and 


Tweed, This laſt being the greateſt fiſhery in Bri- 


tain, the following particulars communicated to the 


public by the late Mr, Potts, of Berwick, may be 


acceptable to molt readers. 

At the latter end of the year, or in the month of 
November, the ſalmon begin to preſs up the rivers* 
as far as they can reach, in order to ſpawn; when 
that time approaches, they ſearch for a place fit for 
the purpoſe : the male and female unite in forming 
a proper receptacle for it in the ſand or gravel, 
about the depth of 18 inches, This done they cover 
it carefully with their tails, where it lies buried till 
Ipring, if not difturbed by violent floods, The ſal- 
mon, now thin and lean, and known by the name of 
kipper, haſten to ſea as ſoon as they are able in order 
to recover their ſtrength, 3 

About the end of March the young begin to ap- 
pear, which gradually increaſe to the length of 4 or 
5 inches, and are then termed ſmelts or ſmouts. f 
About the beginning of May the river ſeems to be 
all alive with them, when a ſeaſonable flood hurries 
them to the ſea, few or none being left behind. 

About the middle of June, the earlieſt of the 


ſmouts or fry, begin to drop back from the ſea into 


* Viz. The Tweed and the various auxiliary ſtreams which flo 
into that river from different directions in Scotland, as tne Tiviot, 
the arrow, and the Etterick, by which ſtreams they aſcend above 
40 miles from the ſea at Berwick. | "He c 
+ An appellation frequently given in Scotland to children 0 
ima!! growth. | | | 


the 
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the river, and are then from 12 to 16-inches in 
length: they continue increaſing in number and mag- 
nitude till about the end of July, which 1s at Ber- 
wick termed the height of gilſe time, a name given 
to the fiſh of that age. They now leſſen in number, 
but increaſe in ſize, being in Auguſt from 6 to 9 
pounds in weight. 


The capture in the Tweed about the month of 


July, is prodigious; in a good fiſhery often a boat 
load, and ſometimes near two, are taken in a tide: 
From go to ico is very frequent: ſome years ago 
700 were taken at one haul. The ſeaſon for fiſhing 
in the Tweed begins November 3o, but the fiſher- 
men work very little till after Chriſtmas : it ends on 
Michaelmas day; but the corporation of Berwic 
(who are conſervators of the river) indulge the fiſh- 
ermen with a fortnight paſt time, on account of the 
change of the ſtyle. PE YG 
There are on the river 41 conſiderable fiſheries, 


extending about 14 miles upwards, which are rented 


for near 5400l. per annum. The expence for 
_ ſervants wages, boats, nets, &c. amounts to 
5000l. more, which together makes up the ſum of 
10,400], | = 
The markets are the Mediterranean and London. 
Thoſe for the former are opened along the back ; the 
guts, gills, and the greateſt part of the bones are 
taken out, to make the inſide as ſmooth as poſſible, 
They are then ſalted in large tubs, where they lie a 
conſiderable time in brine, and in October are 
Packed up cloſe in barrels. : 


But the demands from London, and the high price 


given by the fiſhmongers in that voluptuous city, 


have of late almoſt annihilated the export trade of 
ſalmon, both from England and Scotland. 
Thus we perceive England to be environed with 
ſhoals of fiſh, both delicate and plenteous, The 
coaſts of Northumberland and Durham abound in 
ſalmon ; Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire in white fiſh 
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and flat fiſh; Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex in white 
fiſh, flat fiſh, ſhell fiſh, and herrings ; Suſſex in mack- 
arel ; Cornwall in ditto and pilchards; the Briſtol 
channel in white fiſh, flat fiſh, and herrings ; the 
Severn and the Eden in ſalmon; the adjacent 
ſhores of Scotland, Ireland, and the Iſle of Man in 
boundleſs ſhoals of large herrings. 


Of the Iriſh Herring Fiſheries, 


Ireland had remained in a ſtate of nature, without 
arts, manufactures, commerce, fiſheries, or ſhipping, . 
till the reign of Charles II. when the Duke of Or- 

mond, in his inſtructions to the Council of Trade in 
1664, thus expreſſed himſelf; You are to conſider by 
what means the fiſhing trade may be moſt improved in 
the kingdom of Ireland. But neither the fiſheries, 


nor any other branch of commerce, was proſecuted 


effectually, till about the year 17 50, when a conſi- 
derable number of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
incorporated themſelves by royal charter, under the 
name of The Dublin Society for improving of huj- 
bandry, and other uſeful arts. This ſociety being 
liberally endowed by parliament, diffuſed a ſpirit of 
inquiry, induſtry, and enterprize, over great part of 
the nation, particularly the North, where the linen 
manufacture hath arrived at an incredible height. 
The rife of the fiſheries is of a much later date, 
owing to the inefficacy of premiums, inſtead of ton- 
nage bounties, the only mode by which the fiſheries 
of theſe kingdoms can be carried on for a perma- 
nency to any conſiderable extent. ; 
In the year 1764, the Iriſh parliament conſidering 
this buſineſs as an object of national importance, 
began to frame ſuch laws, and to grant ſuch aids, 3 
the nature of the fiſheries ſuggeſted ; liberal, ju- 
dicious, and flattering, © every matter relative to the 


fiſheries,” ſaid they, © ought at once to be rendered 
| | | a 
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25 efficacious and permanent as the nature of things 
and our preſent inſight will permit, The hitherto | 
oreateſt impediments to the progreſs of the Britiſh 
fiſheries carried on from Scotland, has been owing. 
to the ill calculated laws, reſtrictions, and duties 
laid upon ſalt, uſed in curing of herrings. Let not, 
therefore, inſignificant falt duties be a ſtumbling- 
block with us; as we have feen the abſurdity in 
others, let ſuch proviſion be made at ſtarting, as may 
prevent any ſuch accident from blaſting the firſt pro- 
greſs of the Iriſh fiſheries.” 5 | 

The fiſh that frequent the Iriſh ſhores are gene- 
rally the ſame ſpecies as thoſe upon the Engliſh 
coalt, the pilchard excepted, whoſe reſort is to the 
eaſt fide of Cornwall, and no where elſe in the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas, 0 

Previous to a detail of thoſe fiſneries, the follow- 

ing geographical ſketch of that kingdom and its 
thores may be deemed expedient by Britiſh readers. 
The comparative dimenſions of Ireland to Great- 
Britain, in ſtatute miles, is thus, viz. 


| 1 Miles. 
England and Wales, with their iſlands, 49,450 
Scotland, with the three diviſions of 5 


iſlands, — 27,7 94 
Size of Great Britain, — 777,244 
Ireland, with the iſles, 27,457 


Being nearly equal to Scotland, and above one-third 
of the ſize of the two Britiſh kingdoms. 
Ireland js ſituated on the weſt fide of Britain, 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow fea, called 
the Iriſh Channel, It is environed by the Atlantic 
3 Ocean on the ſouth, weſt, and north, between which 
and America there is na intervening land, which 
Sives it an eaſy communication with that great con- 

| U 4 tinent, 
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tinent, the Newfoundland fiſneries, and the Weſt 
Indies. „FF itt . 
The eaſt coaſt of Ireland is, upon the whole, in- 
termixed with hills of no ſtriking height. It is a 
rich champain country, producing abundance of 
grain, both for home demand and exportation; but 
its fiſheries, at no time conſiderable, have of late 
fallen off; inſomuch that Dublin, though ſituated 
at the bottom of an extenſive bay, is partly ſupplied 
in white fiſn from the Hebride Iſles. The northern 
part of Ireland facing Scotland, and alſo the weſtern 
{ide lying upon the Atlantic, is in general moun- 
tainous, and more proper for grazing than tillage. 
The whole range of coaſt from Belfaſt Loch to the 
north-weſt cape called Fair Head, and from thence 
to Mizen Head on the ſouth-weſt, is lofty, fre- 
quently perpendicular, waſhed at the baſe by the 
Atlantic, much expoſed to the northern and weſtern 
winds; but happily indented by lakes and bays, 
which penetrate far into the country between the 
ridges of the mountains, ſimilar to the Scottiſh 
lakes, and affording ſhelter to navigation, as well as 
conſiderable fiſheries. In this arrangement, we per- 
ceive the provident care of the Author of nature, 
both upon the European and American continents. 
Where the ſoil affords a ſcanty ſubſiſtence to the 
inhabitants, the ſea is rich; as in Scotland, Norway, 
and Iceland, in Europe; Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and Labradore, in North America. The principal 
Iriſh fiſnery is that of the herrings, who, after having 
cleared the Scottiſh ſhores, pay an annual viſit to 
the lakes of Donegal, into which they are driven 
with a north-weſt wind, by the heavy ſwell of the 
Atlantic. The principal fiſheries are in Loch 
Swilly, the Roſſes, Killebeggs, and Inverbay, on 
the coaſt of Donegal. An inferior kind of herrings 
are occaſionally taken on the coaſt of Sligo and 
Mayo, as far ſouthward as Broadhaven. The 
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The fiſhery at Inverbay begins in July, and con- 


tinues till the beginning, ſometimes the end of Sep- 


tember. 75 | ; 
The herrings are ſmall, and have not hitherto 


been cured for exportation. The other fiſheries 


commence in November, and end in January. 
The ſnoals that enter the lochs within this period 
exceed credibility; the whole coaſt is then in 
motion; fiſnermen, farmers, and mechanics, are all 
buſily employed day and night, while the buſſes 
from the trading towns of the kingdom are conti- 


nually arriving, loading, and departing, being under 


no reſtraints whatever ; they either fiſh, or purchaſe 
from the country boats, as ſeems mott convenient to 
themſelves or their owners. When the fiſhery 1s 
good, they load in a few days, and immediately 
proceed with their cargo agreeable to their inſtruc- 
tions. They return immediately to the fiſhin 
ground, thus availing themſelves of the bounteous 
gifts of Providence, while the Britiſh veſſels are 
* Pbliged to remain three months, or until they have 
procured a cargo by means of their own boats only. 
Such a diſtinction gives the Iriſh a decided advan- 
tage over the latter, as the law now ſtands, both in 
reſpect to the quantity of herrings cured, and the 
early ſupply of the home and foreign markets. 
The herrings taken by the Britiſh veſlels are, 
however, preferred by the merchants, on account of 
their being gutted, and cured in barrels of 32 gallons. 


The Iriſh ungutred herrings, on the other hand, are 


in ſome parts of the coaſt, ſalted in holes dug in the 
earth, till the fiſhers have an opportunity of ſelling 
them to the buſſes; they are then packed or piled 
up in the hold of the veſſel, and are thus carried to 


Cork, and other ports, where they are put into 


barrels of 28 gallons, and exported to the Weſt 
Indies. = SS | 


* 


Of the winter herrings taken in Loch Swilly, coo 


O. 


Yell fill a barrel z and of the early herrings, 80 
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The buſſes are from 20 to 100 tons burden; they 
are under certain parliamentary regulations reſpect. 
ing netting, and the number of men. An improve- 
ment hath lately been made in the management of 
the nets, by which there is a conſiderable ſaving to 
the proprietors. Hitherto the nets were tanned 
with bark alone, but the improved method is a mix- 
ture of tar and fiſh oil; five parts of tar, and one of 
dil, are melted together, to incorporate thoroughly; 
when quite hot, it is poured upon the nets in a tub, 
in quantity ſufficient to wet them. It is then drawn 
off by a hole at the bottom of the tub, immediately, 
in order that too much of it may not ſtick, and make 
them clammy, which would be the caſe, if it cooled 
on them. At the bottom of the tub ſhould be an 
open falſe bottom, or the nets will ſtop the hole, and 
the mixture will not run off free enough. By means 
of this ſimple operation, the nets are prevented from 
rotting, and the fiſhermen are ſaved the trouble of 
ever ſpreading and drying them, which in common 
is done every day, and is a great ſlavery in the ſhort 
days: the benefit has been found ſo great, that al- 
moſt all the country has come into it. . 

Improvements have allo been made in work- 
ing the nets; it is found, that corking the line 
under the ſtrapped buoys is wrong, as it keeps it in 
an uneven direction; there ſhould be a vacancy of 
corks for three fathom on each fide the buoy lines, 
but the middle ſpaces ſhould be corked thick, which 
is found to anſwer exceedingly well. 

A veſſel of 100 tons hath two boats from 19 to 
21 feet keel, 7 feet 4 inches broad, and 3 feet 4 
inches in depth; the expence of building 191. each. 
The nets are 120 fathom long at the rope, and 7 feet 
deep. It ſometimes happens, that the want of a ſuffi- 
ciency of buoy rope is the reaſon why country fiſher- 
men are often unſucceſsful, though immediately 
above the herrings, ; 5 

8 3 Ihe 
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The following eſtimates ſhow the great progreſs 
of the Iriſh herring fiſheries during theſe laſt 30 


years. | 
Average number of) 


barrels of herrings im-] From Faſt Total. 
ported annually, pre- Britain. Country. 
vious to the bounty, — 
between 1756 and] 23,201 1847 25,048 
1764, incluſive, — ) 
Ditto after the bounty, 3 3 : 
between 1764 and þ 16,657 25,365 42,022 
1773, annually, — To 
Ditto, during four years preceding Lady- 
day wy Wh — 8 — j TOTES 


Exports from Ireland, in native and foreign her- 
rings, viz. ; ; 


Annual average barrels for four m—_ 4672 


ending Lady-day 1767, 
Ditto, ending at Lady-Day 17839, — 


245273 
In the year ending at Lady-day 1783, 


35,960. 


The herrings imported from Scotland are gene- 
rally purchaſed at 20s. per barrel, and conſumed at 
home. Thoſe from Sweden, being greatly inferior, 
were purchaſed, in Ireland, at 148. per barrel of 36 
gallons, and exported to the Britiſh Weſt Indies. In 
1777, the Iriſh parliament laid a duty of 4s. on 
Every barrel of Swediſh herrings, which, on account 
of the extreme cheapneſs of thoſe herrings, and the 
magnitude of the barrel, was found inadequate to 
the national object of promoting the Iriſh fiſheries ; 
the parliament, therefore, in 1785, extended the 
duty to 10s. per barrel; which, if no drawback is 
allowed on exportation, will operate effectually in 


favour of the natives, 
* The 
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The prices will be generally thus, viz. 


Swediſh herrings at Gottenburg, from 75. to gs. 
Average prime coſt — /. o 8 o 
Freight — 0 5 © 


Duty i in Ireland o 10 © 
— U * 8 
Scottiſh herrings delivered in 
Ireland . 
Put 77/ ——T 118 


Iriſh herrings from 168. to 208. 


The average O 18 0 


The parliament have alſo granted a bounty of 28. 
er barrel on Iriſh herrings "exported ; which, with 
the ſmall ſize of their barrel, the low price of ſal t, and 
the advantages ariſing from the certain arrival of the 
ſhoats annually on a ſmall tract of coaſt, muſt en- 
able the Iriſh merchants to engrols the Weſt India 
market, unleſs adequate encouragements ſhall be 
e given in aid of the Britiſh | fiſheries, 


.Of the Fit bite Fiſberies. 


Theſe are chiefly . ling, hake, coal fiſh, and 
| haddock. In theſe fiſheries "the Iriſh are very ex- 
pert, being trained thereto by their fiſhing on the 
banks of Newfoundland, as well as the bays of that 
iſland, to which fiſheries ſome thouſand Iriſhmen 
reſort every ſeaſon, and from whence they return 
with a ſmall] pittance to their families, 

White fiſh abound on the weſt coaſt of Ireland, 
but the banks have not been ſufficiently explored, 


and no fiſhery hath yet been eſtabliſhed with 4/4 
CC15Ss 
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ceſs*, Of theſe banks and fiſheries, the following 
articulars, communicated by Sir Lucius O'Brien in 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, ſeem. highly intereſt- 


ins both to Britiſh and Iriſh ſubjects. This pa- 


triotic ſenator, after explaining the nature of the 


Newfoundland fiſhery, for which the ſituation of 


Ireland is well adapted, proceeds thus: 
e And now let me appeal to any man, and aſk, 
does he know another trade ſo likely to produce 


profit as this fiſhery from Ireland, or on which ſo 


many encouragements have been accumulated in fo 
ſhort a period? If the landed men ſhall conſider it 
in its proper light, not only as providing a ſtrength 
and defence for the whole empire, but as ſecuring 
employment for their people, and certain markets 
for every production of their eſtates; and if ſuch 
con{iderations ſhall induce them either to become 


joint adventurers, or otherwiſe to aſſiſt with capitals, 
the merchants in the out- ports of this kingdom, I 


| ſhould not deſpair of ſeeing fiſhing veſſels fitted out 
. from every harbour of the kingdom, to the infinite 
emolument of the whole. Some ports, however, 


and thoſe hitherto the moſt neglected of all, may 


poſſibly have advantages, the knowledge of which 
is not yet ſufficiently aſcertained: I mean in the 
northern and north-weſtern parts of Ireland, off of 


which there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe there 
are fiſhing banks, perhaps as prolific as thoſe of 


Newfoundland, though their nature and extent hath 
not hitherto been explored; and if fo, the fiſhery 
may be carried on ſtill cheaper from the neighbour- 
ing ports, In ſeveral very ancient maps I find the 


bay of Galway called the bay of Hakes, from the 


quantity of that fiſh with which it was ſupplied. 


* Some years ago, a company of Iriſh merchants engaged in 
the Il white fiffiery, which they were obliged to relinquiſh, 
after having loſt great part of their capital, | | 


« Sir 
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ce Sir William Monſon, who was one of the moſt 
experienced ſeamen England ever bred, in the 4th 
book of his Naval Tracts takes notice, that from the 
iſland of Rona off Scotland, and between 15 and 16 
leagues from the iſland of Lewis, there runs a bank 
of 100 miles in length, and as far as Till Head in 
Ireland, which bank affords a great quantity of the 
beſt cod and ling of any part of the ſeas, which had 
not for one hundred and odd years been uſed ; ſince 
his time above another century has elapſed, and yet 

theſe bountiful gifts of Providence remain equally 
neglected. e 5 Ras 10” 
In the year 1740, John Atkin, maſter of the 
Friendſhip of Air, coming from Virginia round the 
north of Ireland, when about go leagues weft by 
their reckoning from the iſland Tory, ſaw diſtin&ly 
a ſhoal under water, about 50 yards from the veſlel, 
on which he judged there might be about four feet 
of water. This he publiſhed an account of in print, 
for the information of others, to which he ſubjoins 
that about 15 or 20 leagues N. W. 4 N. from the 
iſland Tory, there is a bank on which there is from 

25 to 30 fathom water. 

ce In October 1746, the commanders Kelly, John- 
ſton, and Thornton, failing in company from Vir- 
ginia for Liverpool, about 25 leagues weſt from 
Tory iſland, heaved the lead each of them, and 
found 65 and 70 fathom ſand and ſhells; between 
that and Ireland they ſounded again, and found no 
bottom: this information is from Mr. Lowns, a 
merchant of repute in Liverpool, who was on board 
one of the ſhips, and made them put tallow on the 
lead, which otherwiſe would have been omitted. 
« About the year 1756, Mr. Bachop.of London- 
derry, coming from Philadelphia, was becalmed 
about 22 leagues N. W. of the iſland of Tory, with- 
out ſight of land; he ſounded, and found the depth 
30 fathom then throwing out ſome fiſhing lines, 
catched about 150 cod in two hours time; the wind 
ſpringing 


\ 
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ſpringing up, they made fail, and in a few hours ſaw 
the land on the north-weſt coaſt of Ireland. : 

Lieutenant Græme, in his cruiſe along the weſt 
coaſt of Ireland, in the year 1766, (as I think) by 
order of the Lords Commiſſioners of Admiralty, 
ſounded on a bank, which extends 25 or 3o leagues 
weſtward from the coaſt, between the river Shannon 
and Sline Head; the depth on it he found to be from 
45 to 80 fathoms, for the moſt part ſand and ſmall 
ſtones, but along the weſt and north ſides of it 


deepening ſuddenly to 92 and 100 fathoms, and then 
no bottom. It does not appear by his journal that 


ke tried to catch fiſh on this bank. — The extent of 
Mr. Græme's ſearch northward was no further than 
the parallel of Broad Haven in Mayo, ſo that he had 
no opportunity of diſcovering any ſhoals weſtward or 
north-weſt of Tory iſland, nor had he weather at all 
fit for the purpoſe he was ſent on, being too late in 
the year. I OO 3 

In the year 1769, when Mr. Murdoch M Kenzie, 

in the Noop Bird, was taking views of the weſt coaſt 
ol Ireland, about the diſtance of from three to ſeven 
leagues from the land, wherever there was an oppor- 
tunity of trying to catch fiſh, they found them, par- 
ticularly off the iſlands of Inifh Shank and Boffin in 


Mayo, where happening to be becalmed, the crew 


caught cod, ling, and holly, one or other of them 
almoſt as often as their lines could be let down, 


* At Broad Haven in Mayo, the people have a 


general perſuaſion that there is a fiſhing bank 20 


or 30 leagues weſtward of their coaſt, and affirm 


That they have ſeen ſeveral ſhips maſters who have 
taken fiſh there. The like perſuaſion prevails of a 
fiſhing bank off Malbay, in the county of Clare. 
About fix or eight leagues S. W. from the ifland 
Durſey, at the S, W, point of Ireland, there is a 
Moal called the Lock, on which ſeveral fiſhing ſhips 


rom Kinſale take abundance of ling every year, from 
the 


1 1* 
10 
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the month of April to September, when the weather 
obliges them to give over fiſhing ; on this ſhoal Mr, 
Græme ſounded, and ſpoke with the fiſhers. | 

© In ſhort, there ſeems to be a general opinion, 
ſupported by a multitude of facts, that there are ex- 
ceedingly profitable banks off of theſe coaſts, though 
their limits are not aſcertained, Mr. McKenzie, 
| whoſe authority will be of conſiderable weight, is 

perſuaded of it, and he thinks they run almoſt pa- 
rallel to Ireland, and extend all the way from Shet- 
land to the Nymph bank off Waterford ; others ap- 
prehend they run in a contrary direction towards the 
banks of Newfoundland, and even extend the whole 
of that way. 

« At all events, this deſerves a further examina- 
tion, for if the banks are found within 30 leagues of 
our coaſt, the fiſhers on them will be entitled to the 
benefits of the Iriſh bounties. 

« And here, as I am upon the ſubject of examin- 
ing our coaſts, I cannot avoid taking notice of the 
good will of England, and the liberality of its par- 
' Hament towards Ireland in another meaſure of the 
laſt ſeſſion; the Lords of the Admiralty had for many 
years employed a very ſkilful officer, Mr. Murdoch 

McKenzie, to make ſurveys of the whole coaſt of 
Ireland, with the ſoundings, views, and all things 
neceſſary for the moſt perfect charts; and this work 
being completed, the parliament laſt year voted 
20381. tor the publiſhing of them, and the work 1s 
now 1n great forwardneſs. And this ! conſider as a 
very uſeful favour, for which this nation is in a con- 
ſiderable degree indebted to the noble Lord who 
preſides at preſent among the Lords Commiſſioners | 
of the Admiralty. 

The reſt of the work in ſearching for theſe 
banks, and taking their ſoundings at ſea, ought to 
be done by this country, and may be accompliſhed 


at a very moderate expence, either by one of the fe- 
venue 
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venue cutters, or by a veſſel hired for that purpoſe; 
and I am certain there will not be a member in the 
next parliament who will not readily allow the king's 
letter, which 1 ſuppoſe may be obrained for defray- 
ing the charges of ſuch an undertaking“.“ 3 
SALMON FIsHERY.— The rivers of Ireland abound 
in ſalmon, of which the river Ban affords the greateſt 
quantity. This river iſſues from the great Loch 
Neagh, a freſh water lake near Belfaſt, and after a 
courſe of 30 miles, falls into the North 90 facing 
the Hebride Iſles of Scotland. > 
The falmon quit the river in Auguſt, and remain 
in the ſea till January, when they return to the freſh 
waters, and are taken in their paſſage to the lake 
and the rivers which fall into the Ban. They are 
taken both by nets and weirs, under certain parlia- 
mentary regulations. Theſe fiſheries employ 80 
men, are let at 60001. ang the expence is ſuppoſed 
to be equal to the rent. The quantity taken ſome 
years almoſt exceeds credibility. In 1777 there 
were taken, in one haul of a net, 1452. Part of 
the ſalmon are ſold freſh, from 1d, to 15d. per lb. 
The remainder are ſalted for the London, Spaniſh, 
and Italian markets, where they bring from 141. to 
201, per ton. The fiſh are cured in puncheons with 


common falt, and afterwards in tierces of 42 lens 
each, {ix of which make a ton. 
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Bounty per ton on all veſſels built on the | 
coalt of Donegal for the herring L. s. d. 
aſhery, from 20 to 60 tons incluſive'{, 3 0 0 


"Wk KS 1783, Capt. Elliſon of the Adrian was ſent out by the 
north leutenant, in ſearch of the banks ſuppoſed to he off the 
in -weſt of Ireland; but after taking the moſt accurate ſound- 

855 no appearances of ſuch banks were diſcovered, 


. | | | annual 
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Annual tonnage bounty on the herring £; 
fiſhery to craft or veſſels, from 20 to 
100 tons burden —— — 1 

Bounty or drawback per barrel of 32 

gallons, and ſo in proportion for any 
ſmaller quantity of white herrings ex- 
ported — _ | 

Ditto for every barrel of white herrings, 

containing 32 gallons, caught on the 
coaſt of Ireland, cured and packed after 
the Dutch method 

Ditto for every barrel of red herrings 

cured after the Yarmouth method o 

Ditto on every barrel of the ſame contents 

wherein mackarel are packed 

For every ſix ſcore of ling or cod taken 

on the coaſt of Ireland . 

For every ſix ſcore of hake, haddock, or 

cCoal fiſh, and conger eel, ditto — 

For every tierce, containing 41 gallons 
of cured wet fiſh, ditto 

For evety tierce containing 42 gallons of 

_ cured ſalmon — | 
For every ton of oil extracted from whales 
Ditto for oil extracted from other fiſh 

and manufactured in Ireland — © 60 I 
For every cwt. of all fins of whales; com- N 

monly called whalebone, taken on the Z 

coaſt of Ireland, and manufactured 
therein — "4&0 I 
The above bounties are on condition that the fiſh I 

are good, ſound, and well cured; but they do not Y 

extend to fiſh exported to Great-Britain or the Iſle 

of Man. 


Annual Premiums to Ships | in the Newfoundland Col 

Fiſßbery. Le . . 
To the firſt 20 ſhips which arrive, each 40 0 © 
To the next 40 ditto 20 0 0 


; 1 Premiums - 
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Premiums to Veſſels employed in the Whale Fiſhery in the 


Gulph of St. Lawrence, Coaſt of Labrador, New- 
foundland, or in any of the Seas to the South of 
David's Streights, ar of Lat, 44 deg. N. killing one 
Whale at leaſt in ſaid Latitudes. N 


For the greateſt quantity of oil taken Y. s. d. 
by one ſhip — — 53500 

For the ſecond greateſt quantity — 400 

For the third ditto — — 300 

For the fourth ditto — — 200 

For the fifth ditto — — IL00 


Annual Premiums given by the Dublin Society, excluſive 
of Parliamentary Bounties. ; 


A premium of 10s. a ton will be given upon all 
home-made or imported ſalt, to ſuch perſons as ſhall 
conſume the ſame in curing of fiſh upon the north- 
weſt coaſt of this kingdom, from the goth day of 
June 1784, to the firſt day of June 1785, provided 
the ſeveral ſums to be adjudged ſhall not exceed 
2001, otherwiſe the ſaid ſum to be rateably di- 
vided among the claimants, 


Salted Fiſh exported. 
A premium of 18. a barrel will be given upon 
every barrel, containing 32 gallons of fiſh, and (ſo in 
proportion for a caſk of a ſmaller gage, provided 


the gage of the caſk be legibly branded thereon). 


taken upon the north-weſt coaſt of this kingdom, 
and well packed with bay or other foreign falt; 
which ſhall be, exported to foreign parts, between 
the firſt day of June 1784, and the firſt day of June 
1785; provided the claims which ſhall be allowed 
ſhall not exceed 4000 barrels; and if they ſhould, 
the ſum of 2001. to be rateably divided among the 
claimants: and provided alſo, that no ſuch premium 

X 2 be. 
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be paid until ſatisfactory proof ſhall be laid before 


the Society, that. the fiſh ſo exported have been ad- 
_ tually fold in foreign parts. DT /. 200 


Taking Herrings by Seining. 


The ſum of 1591: wilt be appropriated to be 
given in premiums of 1s. per 1000 on all herrings 
taken by the crews of veſſels by ſeining on the north- 


| weſt coaſt of this kingdom, between the firſt day of 
June 1784, and the firſt day of June 1785; ſaid pre- 
mium to be equally divided between the owners and 


the captain and company of ſuch veſſels: ſhould 
there be claims for more than 3,000,000 of herrings, 
then thoſe ſhould be preferred who have contributed 
moſt to the loading of their veſſels, by catching the 
greateſt quantity of fiſh, are earlieſt, and have moſt 
merit, N mug 


Deſtrœying Seals. 


in premiums for all ſeals taken by nets, killed by 


harpoons, or ſhot on the north-weſt coaſt of this 


kingdom, from Aug. 1, 1784, to June 1, 1785, at 
the rate of 2s. for each ſeal To taken or killed ; and 
if more than co are claimed, the ſaid ſum of zol. 
is to be rateably divided between the claimants: 
Provided that every perſon, to whom any ſuch pre- 
mium ſhall be ſo adjudged, ſhall be obliged to give 
to the captain and crew of every veſſel, his pro- 


perty, half the amount of the premium upon ſuch 


number of feals as ſhall be ſo taken or killed by the 
{aid captain and crew, 


While this part of the work was in the hands “ 


the printer, I received a paper from Mr. Snow o 
Lancaſhire, in which is the following teſtimony e 
his ingenious invention for drying white fiſh 92 


The ſum of pol. will be appropriated to be given 
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the winter ſeafon, when the want of heat and ſun 


obſtructs that buſineſs in the natural way. 
Report of the Committee of the Triſh Houſe of Commons. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


The committee appointed to take into conſidera- 


tion the petition of Charles Snow, having met ac- 
cording to order, and examined ſome of their mem 
bers relative to the ſubject matter of the ſaid peti- 
tion, are ſatisfied that he had invented a method of 


curing and drying fiſh (which will effectually operate 
to that great purpoſe) by artificial heat and the in- 
troduction of pure air.— That this method of curin 


and drying fiſh is extremely cheap and practicable— 


That the petitioner expended a large ſum of money 


in the county of Donegal, in raiſing a kiln, ſtore- 


houſes, &c. for carrying into execution the curing 


of fiſh on the north-weſt coaſt of this kingdom, 


where fiſh of all kinds can be had in the greateſt 


- abundance : therefore came to the following reſolu- 


tions: | 

| Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this commit- 
tee, that the petitioner has fully proved tne allega- 
tions of his petition. | 


Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this commit- 


tee, that the petitioner deſerves the aid of parliament. 
(Signed) ROBERT GAMBLE, 
Chairman of the cammittee of the fitheries. 


A committee of the Triſh houſe of commons having been ap- 
pond to enquire into the ſtate of the fiſheries of that kingdom, a 
ill was preſented to the houſe in March 1 785, from which I an 
enabled to owe the tollowing abſtract, though the bill hath not yet 

been paſſed into a law, viz. © 5 

Be it enacted, that after the firſt day of next, the 
ald leyeral recited acts, and all matters and things therein con- 
tamed, be, and they are hereby repealed, and rendered null and 


Void, to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever, 


And 


33 m order to encourage the trade and navigation of this king- 
15 2 


ad to provide a nurſery of ſeamen for the navy of the em- 
| "Þ 3 ; Won | pire: 
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that no ſuch buſs or veſſel ſhall be entitled to the bounty of twenty 
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pire: Be it enaCted, by the authority aforeſaid, that a bounty of 
twenty ſhillings per ton ſhall be paid annually out of his majeſty's 
revenues, under the management of the commiſſioners of the 
revenue, to the owner or owners of ſuch veſſel or veſſels, reſiding 
in this kingdom, or their agents, as now are, or ſhall hereafter 
be built in Great Britain or Ireland, and manned and navigated as 
by the laws now in force is directed, and herein-after more parti- 
cularly deſcribed, for fiſhing on the ccaſts of this kingdom. And 


ſhillings per ton, by virtue of this act, unleſs ſaid buſs or veſſel 
ſhall be decked or partly decked and built in Great Britain or 
Ireland, and not under the burden of 20 tons, nor. upwards of 
100 tons burden, and that ſhe ſhall have been regiſtered with the 
collector or chief officer of the port to which ſhe belongs, at leaſt 
months before her entering upon the bounty, which re. 
giſtry ſhall be returned to the commiſſioners: of his majeſty's 
revenue every year, on or before the firſt day of June, and firſt 
day of November, and ſhall proceed on the ſaid fiſheries from 
ſome port in Ireland; and before ſuch buſs or veflel . proceed on 
ſuch voyage, or be entitled to the benefit of this act, ſhe ſhall 
be viſited by ſuch officer or officers of the revenue, belonging to 
ſuch port, who ſhall be appointed by the commiſſioners of his 
majeſty's revenue, or any three or more of them, to examine into 
ſuch buſs or veſſel, and who ſhall take an account of the tonnage 
thereof by admealurement, and ſhall certify upon oath before the 
collector of the diſtrict, or a juſtice of the peace for the county, 
ſuch his or their viſitation, examination and admeaſurement, to 
the commiſtioners of his majeſty's revenue, in the following words, 
VIZe | 5 TT 2 
ef ER being appointed by the commiſſioners of 
his majeſty's revenue, do hereby certify and ſwear that I have 
„ viſited, examined and meajured the above veflel called the 
66 „ of „„ D _ maſter. That 
« the ſaid veſlel is by admeaſurement, tons burden ; and that 
« ſaid veſſel is, according to my judgment and belief, a ſound, 
4% well-built, well-found and proper veſſel to be employed in the 
e fiſheries on the coaſt of this kingdom. _ Witneſs my hand thus 
$66 day of | ; | 40 NR: He! 


 - © Sworn before me.“ 8 
And upon its further appearing, by the oath of one or more 
owner or owners, or their agent, and of the maſter or chief offcel BH 
of ſuch buſs or veſſel, written at the foot of the ſaid certificate, 
and made before the collector or comptroller of ſuch port, h 
are hereby reſpectively empowered and required to adminiſter the 
fame, that it is really and truly his or their firm purpoſe, and deter- 
mined reſolution, that ſuch buſs or veſſel ſhall proceed, well manned, 
furniſhed and accoutred (if entęred for the winter fiſhery, with 4 
barrels, or ſtaves and hoops to make 4 barrels, for every. ton bur, 
den which ſhe ſhall meaſure), to fiſh upon ſomes one or more 7 
tc coaſts of this kingdom, or within 32 leagues of the ſame, ha N 
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that they, or either of them, will not permit or ſuffer ſaid veſſel to. 
be employed in any other manner whatever during the fiſhing 
ſeaſon of the year 17 . 
Then follows a clauſe reſpecting ſalt, and the duty thereon, 
And that ſaid veſſel has on board one compleat ſuit of fails 
made of Iriſh fafl-cloth, together with a copy of this act; and 
that a journal ſhall be kept of all their proceedings, and an account 
of the quantities of fiſh Which ſhall be taken on each voyage. 
Ihen follows the oath of the ſurveyor or inſpector of the buſles 
on their arrival at the fiſhing grounds, and the vouchers to be 
roduced previous to their receiving the bounty ; particularly that 
fuch buſs was employed in the ſaid fiſhery during three months, 
between the firſt day of May and the firit day of Auguſt on the 
ſummer fiſhery, or between the fi. ſt day of November and the firſt 
day of February on the winter fiſhery, except in caſes of diſtreſs - 
of weather, or haying compleated her cargo, of which the entry 
of the fiſh at the port where ſhe ſhall arrive, ſhall be ſufficient 
evidence; then all ſuch requifites being fully performed, ſhall 
entitle the owner or owners to the ſaid bounty, | 
And whereas the fiſheries on the coaſt of the county of Donegal 
are carried on only in the late ſeaſon of November, December, 
and January, by boats, when the fiſh reſort to the ſeveral bays, 
inlets and creeks : And whereas there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the ſhoals of herrings frequent the coaſts much earlier, but 
from the want of veſſels of a certain fize to protect the boats in 
. Cale of tempeſtuous weather, the fiſhermen are afraid to venture 
from under the ſhelter of the headlands : And whereas the encou- 
raging of ſhip-building on that part of the coaſt immediately con- 
tiguous to the ſeat of the fiſhery, would tend greatly to the im- 
provement of the ſame. | 55 — 
Be it enacted, that a bounty of 3]. per ton ſhall be paid out of 
his majeſty's revenues, to fuch perſon or perſons, or their agents, 
as {hall hereafter build within the diſtrict of any port in the county 
of Donegal, any buſs or decked veſſel fit for fiſhing in deep 
water, not under the burden of 20 tons, nor upwards of 60 tons 
burden, provided that ſuch buſs or veſſel ſhall be launched pre- 
vous to the 31ſt day of December 1788; and provided always 
that ſuch buſs or veſfel, which ſhall be built upon ſuch bounty 
aforeſaid, ſhall not be entitled to receive any other bounty granted 
by this act, or for three years next following the time at which 
tuch veſſel or buſs ſhall be launched. And provided alſo that the 
perſon or perſons claiming ſuch bounty ſhall become bound, with 
two ſufpcient ſureties, that the ſaid veſſel for which he ſhall receive 
luch bounty ſhall be employed in the fiſheries on the coait of this 
mgdom during three menths in each of the three years next 
ollowing the time at which ſuch buſs or veſlel ſhall be launched. 
No bounty ſhall be paid for or in reſpect of any veſſel, the 
es of which veſſel ſhall not be made appear to the ſatisfaction 
of the commitfioners, to have been for ix months before ſailing 
on her fithing voyage, really and bona fide the property of one or 
| * — more 
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more owner.or owners, having their known and ſettled place of 
reſidence for them and their families in this kingdom, fix months, 
at leaſt, before ſuch time of the jailing of laid veſſel. x 
And whereas great frauds have been committed by the owners 
cf veſiels which are not entitled to the bounty, in making frau- 
dulent bills of fale, and in carrying on a. contraband trade of ſalt 
and other commodities, under pretence of carrying on the fiſhery ; 
to prevent ſuch practices, ſundry clauſes are enacted beſides the 
oath of the maſter of every buſs, in the preſence of inſpectors or 


. ĩ˖˙Z‚L 5”; 1 84 K ee 
And be it enacted, that it ſnall and may be lawful for the in- 
habitants of this kingdom, at all times and ſeaſons of the year 
when they ſhall think proper, freely to filh for, take and buy from 
Hſhermen, and cure any herrings, mackrel, cod and ling, or other 
Jorts of white fiſh, in all and every part- of the ſeas, - channels, 
creeks and bays whereſoever ſuch fiſh are to be found, or can or 
may be taken on the coaſts of this kingdom, ſave only in ſuch 
places as are reſerved by the inſpectors for the preſervation of the 
fry, and for the better order and regulation of the fiſhery : and 
that no other perſon - or. perſons ſhall, under any pretence what- 
ſoever, preſume to obſtruct or hinder any perſon or perſons from 
Hiſhing in the places aforeſaid ; nor ſhall any perſon preſume to 
demand or receive any dues, ſums of money, or other conſiders 
ation whatſoever, for the uſe of any ports, harbours, ſhores or 
torelands, on the coaſts of this kingdom, except for the payment 
of ſuch harbour or pier duties, as are, and by law ought to be 
demanded for ſhips,. veſlels and boats, in piers and harbours which 
are built and artificially made; and that every perſom or perſons 
io offending, ſhall, for every tuch offence, forfeit the ſum of 201. 
ke be recovered and levied as other forfeitures are levied by this 
act. e d ge} 
And be it further enacted, that for an encouragement to all 
perſons whatſoever, as well bodies politie and corporate as others, 
u ho ſhall engage in the ſaid fiſheries, there ſhall be paid out of 
his majeſty's revenue, under the management of the commiſſioners 
of the revenue, a bounty of two ſhillings for every barrel cbn- 
taining 32 gallons, and 1o in proportion for any ſmaller quantity, 
wherein gocd, ſound and well cured white herrings ſhall be 
packed, upon the exportation thereof to any parts beyond the ſeas, 
except to Great Britain and the Iſle of Man; and a bounty of two 
ſhillings for every barrel of herrings cured after the manner 0! 
Yarmouth, and commonly called red herrings, upon the exports: 
tion thereof; and a further bounty of 18. 1d. for every barre} 
of white herrings containing 32 gallons, and. ſo in proportion 107 
a leſſer quantity, upon proof of. the exporter upon oa h that ſuch 
herrings were, to the beſt of his behet* and knowledge, caug2t 
upon the coaſts of this kingdom, within the diſtance of league, 
and cured with at leaſt a moiety of Spaniſh and Portugal falt, or 
ſalt refived by three days boiling in barrels, troughs, vats or other 
vellcls, 10 as to pretcive the pickle ; that they were not cue, 
— — — bulk; 
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pulk, and that they were gutted and ſalted before the night of 
the day on which they were taken, and repacked not within ten 
days before exportation, in oak barrels; and a bounty of 28. 6d. 
on every barrel of the ſame contents, 'wherein good, found and 
well-cured mackrel ſhall be packed upon exportation ;'z bounty 
of cs. for every fix ſgore of ling or cod taken on the coaſts of 
this kingdom, upon the exportation thereof; a bounty of 38. 
for every fix {core of hake, haddock, glaſſing, otherwiſe coalfiſh, 
and conger-eel, taken on the coaſts of this kingdom, upon the ex- 
portation thereof; a bounty of 4s. 3d. 4 for every tierce, contain- 
ing 41 gallons, and ſo in proportion for a leſſer quantity, wherein 
ſuch fiſh, well cured, ſhall be packed, upon exportation thereof; 
a bounty of zl. per ton for oil extracted from whales, and zl. per 
ton for the oil extracted from other fiſh taken on the coaſts of this 
| kingdom,-and manufactured therein; a bounty of gl. for every 
cwt. of all-fins of whales, commonly called whalebone, taken on 
the coaſts of this kingdom, and manufactured therein. 

And whereas it would greatly facilitate the trade to the Weſt 
Indies, and be a mutual advantage to the Britiſh and Iriſh fiſheries, 
if a reciprocal liberty was granted to ſtore ſuch herrings as are 
deſtined for re-exportation : Be it enacted, that ſo ſoon as per- 
miſſion ſhall be granted by the laws of Great Britain, for the entry 
of Britiſh herrings duty free, to be ſtored for re- exportation; that 
all Britiſh-caught fiſh, entered from Great Britain, ſhall be admit- 
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ted duty- free, provided bond ſhall be given to the collector, that 
, the fame {hall not be conſumed in this kingdom, in like manner as 5 
tor other commodities entered for re-exportation. l 
And, to prevent all fraudulent entry of foreign fiſh into the E 
Weſt Indies, under the colour of being Britiſh or Iriſh fiſh: Be it 0 
enacted; that every veſſel entering at any port of this kingdom 
Which thall break bulk, or which ſhall take in any part of her i 
cargo tor the Weſt Indies, or any foreign port, ſhall be obliged to f 
produce her bill of lading from the port from whence ſhe comes; i 
and if there ſhalt appear to be any foreign fiſh on board, the ſhall . 
be obligedtô land the ſame. | Fo | | 1 
Ihen follows ſundry clauſes reſpecting the curing, ſorting, and F 
re-packing of herrings, the brand marks and other particulars, k 
with fines and penaltjes, | 
And, tays the bill, to the end that the veſſels employed in the g 
hiſheries of this kingdom may be the more readily known, and the f 
maſters and crews of ſuch veſſels more eaſily brought to puniſh- mn 
men tor any offences committed by them, or any of them, # 
agtunſt this act, or the other acts made for the encouragement of þ 
Jaid fiſheries : Be it further enacted, that before any perſon ſhall } 
be permitted to enter a veſſel in any cuſtom-houſe for iaid fiſheries, i 
vine owner of ſuch veſſel, or his agent, ſhall cauſe the name of 4 
alc 


| veſſel to be cut or branded in characters at leaſt five inches 
baus. and ove quarter of an inch deep, on the tranſum of ſaid vet- 
el, and the ſame, as well as the port to which ſhe belongs, to be 


Pamted in large characters with white lead and oil on the quar- 


ters, 
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ters of ſaid veſſel, as alſo on all boats and buoys belonging to the 
ame; and the collector ſhall cauſe a number to be added to ſuck 
name, which number ſhall be inſerted in the entry, and painted in 
like manner on faid veſſel, and on the boats and buoys belonging 


to her; which names and number ſhall not be obliterated, but 
kept fair and legible during the time ſaid veſſel ſhall remain on 


faid fiſhery. 


And whereas a great number of ſmall boats proceed every year 


to the fiſheries on the coaſts of this kingdom, and from the irre- 
manner with which they fhoot their nets, the fiſhery is 
greatly injured, and the nets of other fiſhermen are much dama- 
and the offenders cannot be diſcovered fo as to be brought to 


Juſtice: Be it further enacted, that no boat fhall proceed to ſaid 
fiſheries unleſs the name of the ſkipper is cut or painted in large 


characters, with white lead and oil, on the ſtern of ſaid boat, 
and the initial letters on the oars and buoys belonging to her; 
which boat, with the name of the ſkipper, ſhall be regiſtered with 
the inſpector of the diſtrict wherein ſaid ſkipper ſhall refide. 
And whereas the quantity of fiſh is diminiſhed by methods of 
fiſhing which deſtroy the ſpawn and fry of fiſh ; Be it enacted, 
that.no drag-net or other fea net; which hath a meſh of leſs than 
three inches and a half from knot to knot, ſhall be made uſe of 
in catching any kind of fiſh except herrings, pilchards, ſprats, 
ſnrimps, and prawns, and ſmall ſhell-fiſh for bait, upon any parts 
of the coaſts of this kingdom, or within any of the bays, har- 
bours, rivers or creeks thereof ; nor ſhall any falſe or double 
bottom cod or pouch, or any other net, though of legal fize, be 


placed upon or behind the other, in order to take and deſtroy 


mall fiſh. 


And whereas the ſhoals of herrings are frequently frightened 


from the entrance of the bays and creeks by veſſels mooring and 


ſhooting their nets in improper places, and by laying long lines 


for taking of cod and ling, acroſs the entrance of bays and creeks, 
and other irregularities ; Be it enacted, that no veſſel reſorting to 
the fiſhery on the coaſt of the county of Donegal, ſhall moor or 
ſhoot their frets in any place which ſhall be forbidden by the in- 


| ſpectors ; nor ſhall any perſon ſhoot any net or any long line for 


taking of cod, ling and other fiſh, at any time nor in any place 
which ſhall be forbidden by faid inſpeftor. Rs 
And whereas a great abuſe is committed in making of barrels 
for white herrings of inſufficient timber or ſtaves, to the very 
great prejudice of the trade of this kingdom : Be it enacted, that 
no perſon or perſons ſhall buy or fell any barrel or barrels for 
packing of white herrings for exportation, or ſhall pack 1 
white herrings in any barrel or barrels for exportation, unlels 
the ſane be made of ſtaves not leſs than three-eighths of an 
inch in thickneſs, and free from ſap, and each barrel bound with 
fixteen ſufficient hoops, and branded on the head and ide with 
the maker's name, and the place of his abode, with the number 


of gallons which each barrel contains, in figures—and every 


weighs 
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proper for the buſineſs. 
The periodical limitations of their fiſheries are now extended 
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L 


weigh-maſter, or inſpeRor, are hereby required and directed to 


brand on the ſide of ſuch barrel or barrels, the firſt letter of his 
Chriſtian name, and his ſurname at length, with the name of the. 


city, town-corporate, or place where ſuch barrel or barrels ſhall 
be examined as aforeſaid. | 


And be it further enacted, that no nets ſhall be ſhot or wet 
for the taking of herrings in the day time. | | 


Theſe laws diſcover a thorough knowledge of the ſubject of the 
Iriſh fiſheries, for the better regulation of which they are framed 


with great judgment and propriety. They include every object 
or circumſtance for which the adventurers may be encouraged, 


and the fiſheries extended in all their branches. | 
The clauſes reſpecting brand marks, ſorting the fiſh, and the 
penalties for every treſpaſs, negle& or fraud, ſeem evidently 


copied from the Dutch placarts, though leſs perplexing than the 


originals, which are far too numerous for Britiſh or Iriſh ſubjects 
to reduce to practice. | N 


The geographical limits of the fiſheries include the whole coaſte 


of Ireland, the Iſle of Man, the weſt-coaſt of England and Wales; 


with the Solway Firth, the Firth of Clyde, and the Weſt High- 
lands of Scotland, as far north as the Iſle of Mull. Defirous to 


improve their own country, to diffuſe induſtry and wealth upon 


their own ſhores, they have thus reſtricted the buſſes from wander- 


ing too far northward after a precarious fiſhery, while their own 


are more certain, and their people prepared in boats and nets 


from the firſt of May to the firſt of February. As it hath been 
generally underſtood that the herrings were unmarketable after 


the 12th of January, this matter merits inquiry, in order that the 


hſheries of both kingdoms may be put on the ſame footing. If it 
ſhall appear to the Britiſh parliament, that there was no juſt cauſe 


for cloſing the fiſhing on the 1 2th of January, it may in that caſe 


be found expedient to allow an unlimited fiſhery through the 


whole year upon the bounty, to be diſtinguiſhed by the names of 


the four ſeaſons, as the ſummer, autumn, winter and ſpring 


fiſheries, and regulated agreeable to the nature of the fiſh and 


fuhery in each reſpective period. 
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. coaſt of Norway eaſtward, to unknown latitudes on 


| feſt advantage over all other nations. Bountiful 


the Hebride Iflands and Iceland, an inexhauſuble 


If report be true, the European fiſh are alſo ſuperibr 
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they are excellent in taſte and flavour. 


ſings, ſo far as they regard the fiſheries, have of late 
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o r THE 
Scottiſh White Fiſheries, A 


| HITE fiſh, as cod, ling, hake, tuſk, coal fiſh, 
VY Y haddocks, whitings; and flat fiſh, as turbot, 
ſkate, foals, and flounders, abound ſo univerſally 
around the Scottiſh ſhores, that the whole northern 
ſeas, from the Dogger Bank in lat. 54, to the nor- 
thern extremity of Iceland, lat. 67, and from the 


the weſt, may be confidered as one great fiſhery, in 
which Scotland, as lying in the centre, hath a mant- 
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Nature hath placed that country in or upon the beſt 
fiſning grounds, as appears from the annual reſort 
of veſſels from the northern ſtates of Europe and 
America, to that portion of the ocean lying between 


ſource of all the varieties of white fiſh; while the 
banks of Newfoundland produce only the cod fiſh. 


in quality; certain it is, that when properly cured, 


Nature, or rather the indulgent Author of nature, 
hath alſo furniſhed Scotland with the means of 
making ſalt, in the great quantity of coal found on 
the ſhores of its navigable firths; but all theſe bleſ- 


years been loſt, through the ſyſtem which ſacrifices 
fiſheries and manufactures to revenue; 1 
ED | | that, 
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that, in order to re-eſtabliſh a great and permanent 
fiſhery in theſe capacious ſeas, it will be expedient 
to repeal the ſalt laws, and to grant ſuch aids, as the 
experience of merchants, and practical fiſhers, have 
humbly repreſented to be unavoidably neceſſary. 
The arguments already advanced relative to the 
herring, are ar applicable to the white fiſn- 
eries. 

They lead to che ſame point; they anſwer the 
ſame national purpoſes in all poſſible caſes, and the 
adventurers are equally diſpoſed to employ their 
capitals promiſcuouſly on both. In reality, it is 
one great fiſhery under two denominations. The 
ſame men, and in many caſes the ſame veſſels, may 
be employed in both. 
Any loſs ſuſtained by an occaſional failure of the 
one, may be ſupplied by the ſucceſs of the other; 
and thus the adventurers, by unremitting perſeve- 
rance, will find their capitals increaſed, and their 
families decently ſupported, while upon the cloſe of 
life, they will enjoy the pleaſing reflection, that 
they have drawn from indigence and idleneſs, thou- 
ſands of perſons whom they have trained up for the 
ſervice of their country. 

It is propoſed to ſubdivide the white fiſhery into 
1. The eaſtern coaſt fiſhery, from Berwick to the 
Pentland Firth. . . 

2. The Shetland, or north-eaſt fibers, 

3. The Hebride, or north-weſt fiſhery. 


O the Eaſtern Fiſhery: 

Though the white fiſh are the inſeparable com- 
paritons of the ſhoals of herrings in all their migra- 
tions, yet the moſt certain fiſheries are upon the 
banks which lie at greater or leſſer diſtances from 
the ſhores. 

The moſt confiderabte of theſe banks, called, by 
Way of pre-eminence, the Long Fortys, ſtierthes 
in 
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in a parallel line with the eaſt coaſt, from the county 


of Durham to Kinnairds head; at the entrance of the 
Murray firth; thus affording an uninterrupted line 
of fiſheries almoſt from one extreme of the kingdom 
to the other, and in ſome parts at a very inconſidera- 
ble diſtance from the ſhore. The coaſt itſelf is alſo 
well qualified for the eſtabliſhment of a regular fiſh- 
ery, in the numerous towns and creeks, of which 
there are nearly 120 between Berwick ahd the 


| Pentland firth, inhabited more or leſs by perſons 
who have been trained from their infancy in that line 
of life; who would co-operate in every meaſure of 


government for the extenſion of that branch; and 
whoſe united exertions might not only fupply the 
inland demand, but alſo afford a conſiderable article 
for export. From this review of the eaſtern fiſheries, 
it might be expected that Edinburgh, which lies on 
that ſide of the kingdom, might be ſupplied with 


every variety of fiſh. This, however, 1s not the | 


caſe ; ſmall haddocks, ſmall cod, and turbot, “ 


are the fiſh which moſt abound in Edinburgh ; whit- 


ings are to be had, but of a diminutive ſize; and; 
ſtrange as it may ſeem, that capital hath been partly 
ſupplied in white fiſh, by a land carriage of 76 
miles, from the town of Air, ſituated on the weſt 
fide of the kingdom: 1 
From the Forth northward, the coaſt projects gra- 


dually towards the eaft, till it terminates in a cape 


or promontory at Peterhead, in Aberdeenſhire, 


where ſome reſemblance of a regular fiſhery is carried 
on, which might be extended to a conſiderable = 
length. The fiſh caught at Peterhead and its neigh- 
bourhood are chiefly ſmall cod, which are ſold in 
London at 40 to 45 ſhillings per barrel. 
Tarbet-Neſs in Roſsſhire, and the eaſt coaſt of 


Caithneſs, are alſo good fiſhing grounds. 


* Turbot, on which ſeveral-perſons may dine, are ſold from ? 


to 7 ſhillings ; oyſters from 8 to x2 pence per hundred. 


. 
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Of the Shetland Fiſhery, 

Theſe fiſheries are; however; trivial when com- 
pared with thoſe of the north ſeas, particularly on 
the banks which environ the Shetland iſlands on 


| the eaſt, north, and weſt, at unequal diſtances from 


—_— — 855 Re 
The fiſh on theſe banks are large and numerous, 


of which the natives take, cure, and export, from 
zoo to 1000 tons annually; Ling is the moſt gene- 


ral fiſn; tuſk next; cod, few and precarious. 

As theſe ſeas are boundleſs, the fiſh inexhauſtible, 
and the demands unlimited, a fiſnery might be eſta- 
bliſhed to the extent of ſome thouſand tons annually, 
not ſolely by the natives, who are in a ſtate of ſervi- 


tude, and in the utmoſt indigence, but by adventu- 
rers from the whole eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, and the 


Orkneys. | 


The fiſheries round Shetland are carried on by two 
different methods, viz. by boats accompanied with 
decked veſſels; and, ſecondly, by boats only. 


The fiſheries of the firſt claſs go out of fight of 


land, where, in 90, 100, and 120 fathom water, 


they get the largeſt fiſh. When arrived on the fiſh- 


ing grounds they ſet their long lines, each line of 56 


fathom, having 15 hooks; and theſe lines are joined 
to one another till the number of hooks amount from 


600-to 1200. The buſineſs of the ſloop is to keep 


ſight of the buoys of the lines, and receive the fiſh 


from the boats, and to fave the lives of the poor 
iiſhermen in bad or dangerous weather. This fiſhery 
is carried on five days in the week, viz. between 


Monday and Saturday. On their return they de- 


liver the fiſh to their reſpective lairds at the rate of 
- 35. 6d. per cwt. for all green fiſh. It is one of the 


conditions of their leaſes, that they ſhall ſell no fiſh 
to any perſons but thoſe of whom they hold the 


lands, who fix the price of the fiſh, and alſo furniſh 


them 
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them with ſtores, fiſhing tackle, &c. at their owf| 
rices. 

The ſecond method of carrying on this fiſhery 
15 by boats ſingly, of 2 tons burden, and 6 men 
each: 

In ſummer they fiſh at the diſtance of 7 to it 


leagues from land; and in winter at the Aires of 


g leagues. The depth of water to the neareſt banks 


is about 140 fathom, and clear ground. | 
The ſummer fiſhery is carried on from the iſt of 
June to the 1ſt of Auguſt. The boats go out three 
times in the week, and continue 24 hours each time. 
The large boats carry from 100 to 120 lines; each 
line from 54 to 60 fathom in length, and hung with 
15 hooks at 20 feet aſunder from one another. The 
ſmall boats take in their lines only once during the 
trip. They uſe hand lines in winter, when "long 
lines cannot be managed. They bait with a ſmall 
fiſh called pollocks when at ſea. If theſe cannot be 
procured, they uſe cod, turbot, haddocks, or any 
other fiſh. This is a dangerous, or more properly 
a deſperate fiſhery; but the poverty of the people 
prevents them from employing larger veſſels. They 


have frequently a ſtrong head- wind upon their return, 


which ſometimes keeps them 16 hours in the voyage 
from the fiſhing ground, when they are obliged to 
throw many of their fiſh overboard, beſides the da- 
mage to the remainder. Many lives are alſo loſ 
in this boat * | 


Of the Hebride or North Weſt Fiery: 


Taking our 888 weſtward, we come to che 
the third diviſion of the white fiſhery; to ſtores of 
wealth yet in reſerve for the whole weſtern coaſt of 
Scotland, from the head of the Solway firth to the 
coaſt of Iceland, lying at the diſtance of 400 miles 


N. W. from the Long Iſland in the Hebrides. W 
We 
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We ſhall, for the ſake of perſpicuity, conſider this 
fiſnery under two diviſions, viz, The great fiſhery 
in the main ocean, which environs the Long Iſland 
on the weſt and north. Secondly, the leſſer fiſnery 
lying immediately among the Hebrides. WY 
In ſpeaking of the banks between the Long Iſland 
and Iceland, and alſo between that iſland and St. 
| Kilda on the weſt, we have few materials whereon to 
form à conjecture relative to the ſituation, number, 
or dimenſions of thoſe banks. os 
No national attempts have yet been made to ex- 
plore the northern ſeas; ſpeculation muſt therefore 
ſupply the place of authentic documents. But 
though we neither can delineate the banks, nor di- 
rect the hardy mariners in their courſes, we can pro- 
nounce that thoſe latitudes abound in fiſh. That 
ſeamen, in their voyages, amuſe themſelves by 
taking them with the hand lines. That veſſels of 
various nations, are often ſeen in that employ, and 
that the cod and ling, in thoſe ſeas, are of a 
large ſize. 5 
Several captains of ſhips having reported that they 
found great quantities of cod and ling in certain 
directions, gave rife to an opinion, that a great bank 
lay between St. Kilda and the north of Ireland; and in 
1761, two veſſels were ſent from Glaſgow, with proper 
tſhing materials to aſcertain the reality of the bank; 
but after having examined the ſeas, agreeable to their 
inſtructions, they declared, on their return, that no 
luch bank exiſted. It was, however, ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected, that this important inquiry was not faithfully | 
Executed, and no further attempts have been made. 
Leaving theſe unknown ſeas to future inveſtiga- 
tion, I ſhall attempt a deſcription of the fiſhing 
grounds lying between the Hebrides and the main 
land. The principal bank begins near the mouth 
of Gareloch, in Roſs-ſhire, and is ſuppoſed to 
ſtretch in a north-weſt direction, towards the Butt of 
the Lewis, and poſſibly beyond that cape. It 
3 abounds 
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abounds in all the varieties of white fiſh, of which, 
from 25 to 30,000 are taken annually by the natives, 
beſides thoſe caught by ſtrangers. 

A chain of ſmall banks ſtretches along the eaſt 
fide of the Lewis, from three to ſix miles off 
the-ſhore, and as this fiſhing 1s ſtationary or fixed, 
and ſo near the land, it is carried on by the natives 


both in ſures. and winter. 


The tenants *, who live near the banks, go out 


in the evening in ſtout boats, with 7 men each, and 


ſet their nets with buoys, uſing worms and ſmall fiſh 
for bait. Next morning they take up their lines, 
From 20 to 3o ling 1s reckoned a good night's fiſh- 
ing, though ſometimes they get 40 or 50. The fiſh 
are immediately ſplit, waſhed, and falted in a pile, 
where, in winter, they lie with the pickle draining 
from them till the ſummer, when they are ſpread on 
the ſhores in dry weather. In Auguſt they are 


carried to the warehouſes 1n Stronaway, where they 


remain until they are ſhipped. Some people have 
cured their fith in large tons or hogſheads, but this 


gives a bend to the fifth, which ſpoils | its ſhape, and 


ought to be avoided, as the fiſhmongers are nice 1n 
regard to the ſhape and colour. Great care ſhould 
alſo be taken to give a due proportion of ſalt, and 
to have the fiſh thoroughly dried, as otherwiſe they 
are apt to ſpoil. In the warehouſes they ſhould be 
well ſecured from air. The fiſh taken in the winter, 
are poorer and ſmaller than thoſe taken in ſummer. 
The annual capture, conſiſting chiefly of ling, 

amounts to 9o tons, and after going through four or 
five different hands, from the fiſher to the merchant, 
by which the price is conſiderably enhanccd, it is 
exported to the Weſt Indies, where there is a great 
demand for white fiſh in general, and allo to Dublin 
during che time of Lent, at from 221. to 251. pf 


» 3 1.4 manucript account of Lewis, and the fiſheries on its 
:, by a native of that iſland. 


ton. 
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ton. The bounty on exportation, is 31. per ton; 
and 28. per barrel, on cod cured in barrels, with 
pickle called mudfiſn. This fiſhery is greatly im- 
peded and injured by the ſalt regulations and duties. 
The conditions between the merchants and farm- 
ers, with the fiſhers and lower tenants, are theſe. 
A tackſman or farmer, ſubjects his farm, or part of 
it, at very little more than he pays himſelf, to ſeveral 
ſub-tenants, on condition of their fiſhing for cod, 
ling, &c. in his boats; the fiſh to be delivered to 
him at certain prices, agreeable to the ſize, and alſo 
| herrings at the current rates in the ſeaſon. . 
The tackſman, on receiving the white fiſh, cauſes 
them to be ſalted and dried. He hath generally a 
ſervant in the boat, for whom and the boat he re- 
ceives two-ſevenths of the fiſh taken. The other 
five-ſevenths belong to the crew, who, at the end of 
the ſeaſon, are thus enabled to ſettle the account for 
lines, hooks, hemp, meal, and other neceſſaries ad- 
vanced by the tackſman.  _ EEE. 
But the fiſhers from the town of Stronaway, being 
immediate tenants of the proprietors, procure boats 


from the merchants or traders ſettled there, and 


allow them one-ſeventh of the fiſh for the uſe thereof. 
The merchants advance them ſalt, hooks, lines, 
&c. and in return, they get all the fiſn caught by 
ſuch boats, ready cured and dried, at a certain price 
per cwt. or per dozen, but more generally by the 
dozen, viz. For cod, 3s. and for ling, from 
6s. 6d. to 565 55 
Beſides theſe inland fiſheries, as they may be 

termed, there is a good fiſhery off the north-weſt 
point or butt of the Lewis, facing the main ocean; 
but the natives are not ſufficiently ſkilled for 
carrying it on to any conſiderable extent; ſo 
bountiful is nature to the ſhores that bound this 
noble channel on the eaſt and weſt. The ſouthern 
boundary is formed by the great Iſle of Sky, which 
ſtretches from the main land in a north-weſt direc- 
don, almoſt acroſs the channel to the Long Ifland, _ 

_ ; Y2 leaving 
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leaving only an opening of 12 or 14 miles, called 
the Minch, through which the fiſh generally paſs 
from north to ſouth, and from ſouth to north. 

The whole coaſt of Sky is conſequently one con- 
tinued fiſhery, of the ſame ſpecies, ſize, and quali- 
ties, as thoſe already deſcribed. | 
After paſſing this iſland, we enter upon the South 
Hebrides, whoſe ſeas preſent a number of fiſhing 
banks, which we ſhall briefly enumerate in the fol- 
| lowing order, from north to ſouth. A good bank, 
and pretty extenſive, lies between the iſland of Ca- 
nay and Dunveggan Head in Sky, on the eaſt; 
Loch Boiſdale and Loch Maddie on the weſt; and 
up to the currents of Schant off the Lewis. 

But the moſt extenſive and valuable bank in thoſe 
ſeas, called by the old natives, the Mother-Bank, 
lies between Mull on the eaſt; Barra and South 
Viſt' on che weſt. It is a noble fiſhing ground, 
producing every ſpecies known in our "ſeas: the 
Kinds vary according to the fituation when taken; 
but the beſt ſucceſs depends on an acquaintance 
with the ground ; without which, the fiſhers may 
| ſearch a whole week, between Barra Head, Canay, 
and Mull, without touching upon the two moſt fa- 
vourite ſpots. Strangers ſhould therefore procure 
directions from experienced natives, and adhere 
ſtrictly to ſuch information : this accompliſhed, 
they ſeldom fail in quantity, quality, and variety. 
It is from this bank that Glaſgow and the towns 
on the Clyde are chiefly ſupplied with cod and 
lin 

There | is a bank between the iſlands of Coll and 


Tirey, i in the direction of che ſmall iſland mW Gun- 
na, which lies 1 in the centre.. 


* The duke of Argyle having favoured me with the peruſal of 

a journal kept by the maſter of a ſloop fitted out in 1773, upon the 

white fiſhery on the coaſt of Tirey, I find the cod, ſkate and ling 

to be the moſt numerous. The natives were ſo ignorant of the 
art of fiſhing, that they came on board the ſloop for inſtruction. - 


= A valuable 
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A valuable bank lies between the iſlands of 
Mull, Coll, and Ardnamurchan, on the main land 


of Argyleſhire ; the ground is not extenſive, but the 


fiſhery is great upon the proper ground, which is 


not eaſily diſcovered, without a thorough ſearch 
| agreeable to directions, and oblervations upon land 


marks. 1 
In the ſound of Mull, there is a ſmall bank, 
which ſtretches from Aros to Scalaſdale Bay, The 
fiſh are ſmall in ſize, but good 1n quality. 

There is an inexhauſtible fiſhery along the coaſt 


of Argyleſhire, called the Inner Sound, through the 


currents lying between Mull and Morven on the 
north, and the three Lorns on the ſouth; as far 
within land as the currents of Carran and Fort- 
William. 


A bank lies between Loch Tarbat, in Jura, and 


the Iſle of Colonſa, one mile in breadth, and 16 


miles in length, of a good hard ground, and from 
14 to 16 fathoms water. Each ſide of the bank is, 
however, about 70 fathoms, and the tide runs very 
rapidly over it. Thoſe who fiſh on this bank, 
ſhould throw their lines at ſlack tide ; that 1s, nearly 
at high or low water. Another bank lies in the 
channel, between Jura and Ilay on the weſt, and 
the main land of Knapdale on the eaſt. 


Theſe are the principal banks of the Hebrides, on 


the weſt ſide of the Mull of Cantire. On this fide 
of the cape, within the Firth of Clyde, there is a 
good fiſhing ground around the craig of Ailſa; from 


waence a large bank ſtretches from Ballintrae in 


Airſhire, and thence, along the coaſt, to the Mull 
of Galloway, where it is loſt in the Iriſh channel. 
Another bank ſtretches in a north-weſt direction 
towards Sanda Iſland; and from thence towards 
Knapdale, off the north ſide of Arran. 


Beſides the fiſhings on the banks of the Hebrides, 


every bay or loch, of which there are ſome hun- 
dreds between Cape Wrath and the Mull of Can- 
| * tire, 
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tire, affords great variety of white and flat fiſh, 
though leſs in ſize than thoſe in the open ſeas. lt is 
there fore obvious. that with due encouragement, and 
by means of proper regulations, the Scottiſh white 
fiſheries may be gradually extended from their pre- 
ſent infant ſtate, to a height that can only be ſur- 
paſled by thoſe of Newfoundland, from which incre- 
dible weaith is derived. In ſome reſpects, the Scot- 
th fiſneries have the advantage of the former. The 
banks of Newfoundland lie at the diſtance of 2500 
to 3000 miles from London, Briſtol, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Cork, and Glaſgow, and can only be fre- 
quented during the months of February, March, 
April, May, and June. The Scottiſh fiſheries, when 
the propoſed navigations ſhall be opened, will, upon 
a medium, be within a week's failing of theſe com- 
mercial emporiums, whom they can ſupply in ſea- 
ſons when the Newfoundland -fiſhery cannot be 
carried on. 85 
The meaſures to be adopted for the extenſion of 
this valuable branch, will appear in the following 
obſcrvations, with which, amongſt many others, I 
am furniſhed by perſons who are, or have been, en- 
gaged therein. | 


Extract of a Letter from a mercantile Company at 
|  Greenock, Oct. 11, 1784. 
Being informed that you_ are on a journey 
through Scotland for the purpoſe of enquiring into 
the preſent ſtate of its fiſheries, the cauſes of their 
decline for many years paſt, and the moſt effectual 
means for reſtoring them; and judging that every in- 
formation that will tend to throw light on the ſub- 
ject will be acceptable, we beg to communicate to 
you our ſentiments on theſe important objects. 
The ling, tuſk, and cod fiſhing on the coaſts of 
Shetiand and the Hebrides, appear to us to labour 
. : under 
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under the greateſt hardſhips, and to be the moſt ne- 
glected by government, of any of the Scots fiſheries. 
There are annually caught on the coaſt of Shetland, 
from 800 to 1000 tons of thoſe fiſh, the greateſt part 
ling. They are taken by the inhabitants in ſmall 
boats, in a tempeſtuous ſea, at the hazard of their 
lives;. and no ſooner do they bring them on ſhore, 
than the fiſh are taken from them by their landlords, 
or their ſubſtitutes, at ſuch a price as they chooſe to 
give, which is generally 3d. for every fiſh of a certain 
{ize, and 12d. for thoſe under that ſize, which the 
landlords ſalt, dry, and prepare for market. 
Twenty-four ling, when properly dried, welgh 
on an average one cwt. and the average price theſe 
five years paſt has been 15s. per cwt. The greateſt 
part of the fiſh caught at Shetland are exported to 
Bilboa and Barcelona in Spain. The refuſe or 
worſt quality are ſent to Ireland and Hamburgh, 
and conſumed in Scotland. Theſe fifteen years 
paſt we have annually purchaſed at Shetland, and 
ſhipped from thence on our own account, to the 
Spaniſh and Iriſh markets, from 120 to 180 tons of 
ling; and from our firſt entering into that branch 
of buſineſs, the price has gradually increaſed from 
125, 6d. to 16s, per cwt. and we now find that if 
the fiſh are kept at that high price, we will be under 
the neceſſity of dropping the trade entirely, as our 
neighbours the Norwegians can afford in general to 
> us at the markets to which we export our 
We are of opinion, that if the poor inhabitants of 
Shetland were relieved from their preſent ſervitude 
to their landlords, and allowed to cure and ſell their 
own fiſh to the merchants, a much greater number 
ot fiſh would be caught, the merchants ſupplied at 
2 Cheaper rate, and the fiſhermen properly recom- 
penſed for their induſtry. At preſent they are in a 
ſtate of {lavery to enrich their landlords. | 
"9 900 It 


_— 2 
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a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, but were they allowed to diſ- 


A number'ot years paſt, it was attempted to be car- 


the coaſt of Scotland, that branch of buſineſs would 


tuſk, and cod ſiſh frequent the weſtern Highland 


ſurement, in order to proſecute the white fiſhing. 
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It may be argued by intereſted people, that the 
fiſhermen in Shetland are ſo very poor, that they 
cannot purchale ſalt, and the other neceſſaries for 
catching and curing fiſh, This argument we readily 
admit ; as, in their preſent ſtate they can hardly earn 


poſe of their fiſh to the beſt advantage, the intend- 
ing purchaſers would ſupply them with every Wedel 
ſary to be paid for in fiſh next ſeaſon. 

The white fiſhery on the coaſt of Shetland is at 
preſent confined to the inhabitants of theſe iſlands. 


ried on from different towns on the river Clyde, by 
means of veſſels from 3o to 50 tons burden, but as 
all new undertakings are in general at firſt attended 
with many diſadvantages to the adventurers, they. in 
their firſt attempts loſt money by the bulineſs, were 
diſcouraged, and dropt it entirely. 

We are convinced, that was a bounty given by 
government, equal to that allowed to the Greenland 
fiſhery, and ſeveral reſtrictions with regard to falt 
ee for all veſſels from 20 to 80 tons burden, 


properly equipped, employed in the white fiſhery on 


be proſecuted with ſpirit and vigour, and conſe- 
quently become a very great ſource of wealth to the 
nation, and one of the moſt valuable nurſeries for 
ſeamen. 


As it is well known that great numbers of ling, 


iles, or Hebrides, we, in the year 1776, fitted out 
one veſſel of 64 tons, and another of 45 tons mea- 


The largeſt of thele veſſels carried 18 men, the other 
14 men, and both were in every reſpe& properly 
equipped. They proceeded on their voyages the latter 
end of March, and continued fiſhing to the welt- 
ward of the and of Barra, 3 months. Each of 
the veſſels caught a confiderable number of fiſh, 

which, 
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which, when cured and dried, were equal, if not 
ſuperior to thoſe caught on the coaſt of Shetland; and 
though the ſale of the fiſh amounted to a conſiderable 
ſum of money, yet from the great expence attending 
the fitting, victualling, and manning theſe veſſels, 
we loſt money by the adventure. Not diſcouraged 
by the loſs we ſuſtained in this our firſt attempt, we 
next ſeaſon fitted out the ſame veſſels, and the ſuc- 
ceſs was much the ſame as in the former ſeaſon ; but 
finding the trade could not be proſecuted without 
loſs, we dropped it, and that branch of buſineſs has 
not fince been attempted by any adventurers from 
the Clyde. Had we been allowed a bounty by go- 
vernment, it would have enabled us to have carried 
on the buſineſs, ſo as not to be a loſing one, and 
in a ſhort time it would have become a conſiderable 
trade from this place. CC 
We were for a conſiderable time concerned in the 
white herring fiſhery, but from the many reſtrictions 
laid on that branch of buſineſs, we found it not 
worth the proſecuting; and as you have got very 
full and authentic information reſpecting the hard- 
ſhips that the herring fiſhery labours under, from thoſe 
who are immediately concerned therein, we ſhall not 
pretend to ſay any thing on that head. 1 
A Letter ſigned by the principal Merchants and Adven- 
turers in Port Glaſgow, afler enumerating the many 
Obhſtructions to the Succeſs of the Herring Fiſhery, both 
from the exiſting Acts of Parliament, and the Miſin- 
terpretation thereof, by the Commiſſioners of the Cuſ- 
toms, gives the following Intelligence reſpecting the 
White Fiſhery. 
hut the chief dependance is upon the cod and 
ling fiſhery, which happily occurs at a ſeaſon of the 
year different from the herring, but like it, is at- 
tended with great expence, and cannot, without the 
aid of government, ſupport itſelf, Many of the 
buſſes are particularly well adapted for this employ- 
ment; we would therefore ſuggeſt that a bounty 


from 
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It may be argued by intereſted people, that the 
fiſhermen in Shetland are ſo very poor, that they 
cannot purchaſe falt, and the other neceſſaries for 


_ catching and curing fiſh. This argument we readily 


admit; as, in their preſent ſtate they can hardly earn 


a a ſcanty ſubliſtence, but were they allowed to diſ- 
poſe of their fiſh to the beſt advantage, the intend- 


ing purchaſers would ſupply them with every necel- 
fary to be paid for in filh next ſeaſon. 

The white fiſhery on the coaſt of Shetland is at 
preſent confined to the inhabitants of theſe iſlands. 
A number'ot years paſt, it was attempted to be car- 


ried on from different towns on the river Clyde, by 


means of veſſels from 30 to 50 tons burden, but as 
all new undertakings are in general at firſt attended 
with many diſadvantages to the adventurers,. they. in 
their firſt attempts loſt money by the buſineſs, were 
diſcouraged, and dropt it entirely. 

We are convinced, that was a bounty given by 


government, equal to that allowed to the Greenland 
fiſhery, and ſeveral reſtrictions with regard to ſalt 


removed, for all veſſels from 20 to 80 tons burden, 
properly equipped, employed in the white fiſhery on 
the coaſt of Scotland, that branch of buſineſs would 
be proſecuted with ſpirit and vigour, and conle- 
quently become a very great ſource of wealth to the 
nation, and one of the moſt valuable nurſeries for 
ſeamen. 

As it is well known that great numbers of ling, 
tuſk, and cod fiſh frequent the weſtern Highland 


illes, or Hebrides, we, in the year 1776, fitted out 


one veſſel of 64 tons, and another of 45 tons mea- 
ſurement, in order to profecute the white fiſhing. 


The largeſt of theſe veſſels carried 18 men, the other 


14 men, and both were in every reſpect properly 
equipped, They proceeded on their voyages the latter 
ena of March, and continued fiſhing to the welt- 
ward of the ſand of Barra, 3 months. Each of 
the veſſels caught a conſiderable number of fiſh, 
which, 
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which, when cured and dried, were equal, if not 
ſuperior to thoſe caught on the coaſt of Shetland; and 
though the ſale of the fiſh amounted to a conſiderable 
ſum of money, yet from the great expence attending 
the fitting, victualling, and manning theſe veſſels, 
we loſt money by the adventure. Not diſcouraged 
by the loſs we ſuſtained in this our firſt attempt, we 
next ſeaſon fitted out the ſame veſſels, and the ſuc- 
ceſs was much the ſame as in the former ſeaſon ; but 
finding the trade could not be proſecuted without 
loſs, we dropped it, and that branch of buſineſs has 
not ſince been attempted by any adventurers from 
the Clyde. Had we been allowed a bounty by go- 
vernment, it would have enabled us to have carried 
on the buſineſs, ſo as not to be a loſing one, and 
in a ſhort time it would have become a conſiderable 
trade from this place. 4 Wn et 
We were for a conſiderable time concerned in the 
white herring fiſhery, but from the many reſtrictions 
laid on that branch of buſineſs, we found it not 
worth the proſecuting; and as you have got very 
full and authentic information reſpecting the hard- 
ſhips that the herring fiſnery labours under, from thoſe 
who are immediately concerned therein, we ſhall not 
pretend to ſay any thing on that head. Rm 
A Letter figned by the principal Merchants and Adven- 
turers in Port Glaſgow, after enumerating the many 
Ovftruttions to the Succeſs of the Herring Fiſhery, both 
From the exiſting Acts of Parliament, and the Miſin- 
terpretation thereof, by the Commiſſioners of the Cuſ- 
toms, gives the following Intelligence reſpecting the 
White Fiſhery. OT | | 
hut the chief dependance is upon the cod and 
ling fiſhery, which happily occurs at a ſeaſon of the 
year different from the herring, but like it, is at- 
tended with great expence, and cannot; without the 
aid of government, ſupport itſelf, Many of the 
buſſes are particularly well adapted for this employ- 
ment; we would therefore ſuggeſt that a bounty 


from 
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from 30 to 40 ſhillings per ton be allowed on veſ- 
ſels in this trade; that theſe be from 30 to 60 tons, 
carrying at leaſt as many men as in the herring 


5 fiſhing bounty, and properly fitted out with a ſuffi- 


cient number of boats, hooks, lines, &c. according 
to their tonnage. There 1s not a doubt but in this 
way, the cod and ling fiſhery may be carried on to 
great national advantage, and between it and the 
white herring fiſhery, afford ample employment to 
the men. | h " 


Extratt from ſundry Papers relative to the Fiſheries, 
figned by the Magiſtrates and Adventurers in 
Rothſay. : 


White fiſhing for moſt part is carried on with 
ſucceſs wherever there is a herring fiſhery, or where 
a ſhoal of herrings paſs ; in ſupport of which aſſertion 
there are at all times plenty of ling and tuſk on the 
banks of Shetland, where the herrings frequent ; 
alſo at Barra, and other parts of the Long Iſland, as 
the herrings take that route when on their paſſage 
to Ireland, and in all ſeaſons whenever there is a 
fiſhery in the Scottiſh lochs, cod, ling, and other 
kinds of white fiſh are got in great abundance. 
Wherries are beſt calculated for white fiſheries of 
every kind, on account of their faſt ſailing ; loops 
cannot work lines under ſail as wherries do. No 
ſooner is the ſeaſon of herring fiſhing over, than that 
fox the cod and ling commences. Wherries can 
therefore be always employed; ſloops can alſo go to 
the white fiſhing, in lochs, or near the coaſt, by 
fiſhing with boats ; but none can fiſh on the banks, 
at ſea, but wherry rigged veſſels, - | 

A bounty of 50 ſhillings per ton ſhould be al- 
lowed to every veſſel fitted out in a proper manner 
for fiſhing cod and ling, or other white fiſh. Sea- 
men can be bred and trained up to fatigue in that as 
well as the herring fiſhery, 
e Extract 


f 
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Extract of a Letter figned by the Magiſtrates and prin- 
cipal Adventurers in Campbeltown, bs, 


The herring fiſhing is commonly finiſhed, and 
the herrings ſent to market, about the middle orlatter 
end of January, when near two thirds of the crew _ 
are diſcharged, 6 men being ſufficient to navigate 
a veſſel of 60 tons in the coaſting trade, that will re- 
quire 14 men when employed as a buſs. Theſe diſ- 
charged men either ſtarve at home, till the next fiſh- 
ing ſeaſon, or adopt the more frequent alternative of 
ſeeking employment in America, or. other foreign 
countries. To keep theſe at home, and in employ- 
ment during the ſpring and part of fummer, it 
would be expedient to give ſome public encourage- 
ment to the cod and ling fiſhery, which might be 
purſued with ſome proſpect of ſucceſs upon the 
coaſts of the Hebrides. An eſtimate of the expence 
of equipping a veſſel for this fiſhery will likewiſe be 
turniſhed to Mr. Knox. 1 


Extrakt from the Report of a practical Fiſher in Stran- 


rawer, which I took down from his verbal Declara- 
tion, viꝝx. | | 


That he was lately in a veſſel of 16 tons upon the 
white fiſhery in the Hebrides ; that he conſiders this 
hſhery of greater importance than is generally under- 
ſtood, but it labours under many inconveniencies, 
not only from the ſalt laws, but alſo from ſundr 
proprietors of the ſhores, who levy ſuch ſums as 
their avarice ſtimulates, upon the poor fiſhers, and 
even the boats of their own tenants. Every veſſel 
or boat mult pay a ſum for permiſſion to dry the fiſh 
on the rocks of the ſhores, and alſo liberty ro dig up 
the ſand for bait, though within the ſea mark, and 
conſequently no detriment to the proprietors. 


That 


the Highlands as to bring no price; but were towns 


caſh, meal, fiſhing tackle, &c. 


fiſheries, reſort to Gareloch and Barra, during part 


Every Vestel hath three boats, and 18 men, or men 


4 
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That the average weight of ling fiſh when taken 
is from 10 to 12 pounds, but when dried, it does not 
exceed 5 or 6. That the average weight of the 
cod fiſh when taken, 1s from 6 to 12 pounds. Some 
have weighed 30 pounds when taken. | 

That the whole weſtern coaſt of Scotland abounds 
in ſkate fiſh, but from the thinneſs of inhabitants, it 
is of little value when freſh, and there is no foreign 
market for it when cured. Theſe fiſh weigh. from 
8 to 10 pounds. Some have been —_ weighing 
200 pounds. 

Mackarel, and other ſmall fiſh, are ſo common in 


eſtabliſhed in theſe parts, ſuch fiſhes would find a 
market to the great benefit of the inhabitants; and 
even were a canal cut from Lochfine, great numbers 

of boats would run to the Clyde, and return with 


That white fiſh ſprinkled with ſalt in the hold will 
keep for home market, from 10 to 3o days, but the 
reſtrictions reſpecting ſalt, almoſt entirely prevents 
any benefit from being made of this method, and 
the white fiſh as well as herrings are often left on the 
ſhore to rot, from the want of falt. 

The importance of the Hebride fiſhery i is further 
confirmed by the annual reſort of veſſels from Ire- 
land and the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, through long 
and dangerous navigations. 

The Iriſh wherries, particularly thoſe of Ruſh Y 
near Dublin, repair every ſummer to Barra, for the = 
ſupply of that metropolis. I 

The Orkney people, though ſo near the Shetland 


of the year; Peterhead, Portſoy, and other towns 
on the Murray firth ſend veſſels, about the begin- 
ing of February to Gareloch, where they fiſh for cod 
till the firſt of May, when they frequently go to Barra 
for ling. The fiſh are ſalted and dried op the ſpot: 


4 3 and 
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and boys. They return in Auguſt, and ſend their car- 


goes, with ſalmon, to Spain, Portugal, the Mediter- 


ranean, and London. 


| SALMON. Scotland, from its northern ſituation, 
its gravelly bottomed rivers, and numerous lakes, 
poſſeſſes many excellent ſalmon fiſheries. Its iſlands 
alſo abound in ſalmon and trout. 

The fiſheries have, however, greatly fallen off 
during the laſt 20 years, for which ſome perſons 
have attempted to aſſign a reaſon, as the watering 
or ſoaking of flax, the increaſe of bleacheries, tan- 
neries, and other manufactures by which the rivers 


are more or leſs affected. Theſe arguments, though 


plauſible, are not concluſive; the failure of the 
fiſheries is not confined to the ſeats of manufactures 


only; it is equally felt in many parts of the High- 


lands where the rivers retain their original purity. 
To this natural misfortune, for which we can 
aſſign no cauſe, the laws have of late years permitted 


an artificial one, by allowing curves to be placed at 5 


the mouths of rivers and lakes; which in ſome wa- 
ters have almoſt totally deſtroyed the fiſhery, and the 
natives are thus deprived of their natural right, by 


overgrown monopolizers, with whom the former 
cannot enter into competition. 


The great fiſheries, are thoſe of 
The Tweed—an open fiſhery, 
The Forth—a curve above Stirling, 
The Tay—open, 
The Dee—ditto, 
The Don—ditto, 
The Devron—ditto, 
The Spey—curves at its mouth, 
Findhorn —open, 
The Neſs curves, and the kin of Inver- 
neſs denied the uſe of ſalmon, 
The Beaulie—ditto ditto, 


From thence northward to Dungſbay head, 
The 


in ſkate fiſh, but from the thinneſs of inhabitants, it 
is of little value when freſh, and there is no foreign 
market for it when cured. Theſe: fiſh weigh. from 


200 pounds. 


reſtrictions reſpecting ſalt, almoſt entirely prevents 
any benefit from being made of this method, and 


ſhore to rot, from the want of 1 ſalt. 


of the year; Peterhead, Portſoy, and other towns 
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That the average weight of ling fiſh when taken 
is from 10 to 12 pounds, but when dried, it does not 
exceed 5 or 6, That the average weight of the 
cod fiſh when taken, 1s from 6 to 12 pounds. Some 
have weighed 30 pounds when taken. 

That the whole weſtern coaſt of Scotland abounds 


8 to 10 pounds. Some have been takgn weighing 


Mackarel, and other ſmall fiſh, are ſo common in 
the Highlands as to bring no price ; but were towns 
eſtabliſhed in theſe parts, ſuch fiſhes would find a 
market to the great benefit of the inhabitants; and 
even were a canal cut from Lochfine, great numbers 
of boats would run to the Clyde, and return with 
caſh, meal, fiſhing tackle, &c. 
That white fiſh ſprinkled with ſalt in the hold will 
keep for home market, from 10 to 30 days, but the 


the white fiſh as well as herrings are often left on the 


The importance of the Hebride fiſhery is further 
confirmed by the annual reſort of veſſels from Ire- 
land and the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, through long 
and dangerous navigations. 

The Iriſh wherries, particularly thoſe of Ruſh 
near Dublin, repair every ſummer to Barra, for the 
ſupply of that metropolis. 

The Orkney people, though ſo near the Shetland 
fiſheries, refort to Gareloch and Barra, during part 


on the Murray firth ſend veſſels, about the begin- 
ing of February to Gareloch, where they fiſh for cod 
til the firſt of May, when they frequently go to Barra 
for ling. The fiſh are ſalted and dried op the ſpot: 

Every Teſte! hath three boats, and 18 men, or men 
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and boys. They return in Auguſt, and ſend their car- 


goes, with ſalmon, to Spain, Portugal, the Mediter- 
ranean, and London. 


SALMON. Scotland, from its northern ſituation, 
its gravelly bottomed rivers, and numerous lakes, 
poſſeſſes many excellent ſalmon fiſheries. Its iſlands 
alſo abound in ſalmon and trout. 
The fiſheries have, however, greatly fallen off 
during the laſt 20 years, for which ſome perſons 
have attempted to aſſign a reaſon, as the watering 
or ſoaking of flax, the increaſe of bleacheries, tan- 
neries, and other manufactures by which the rivers 
are more or leſs affected. Theſe arguments, though _ 
plauſible, are not concluſive; the failure of the 
fiſheries is not confined to the ſeats of manufactures 
only ; it is equally felt in many parts of the High- 
lands where the rivers retain their original purity. 
To this natural misfortune, for which we can 
aſſign no cauſe, the laws have of late years permitted 
an artificial one, by allowing curves to be placed at 
the mouths of rivers and lakes; which in ſome wa- 
ters have almoſt totally deſtroyed the fiſhery, and the 
natives are thus depriyed of their natural right, by 


overgrown monopolizers, with whom the former 
cannot enter into competition. | 


The great fiſheries, are thoſe of 
The Tweed an open fiſhery, 
The Forth—a curve above Stirling, 
The Tay open, 

The Dee—ditto, 

The Don—ditto, 

The Devron—ditto, 


The Spey—curves at its mouth, 
Findhorn—open, 


The Neſs—curves, and the bebte of Inver- 

neſs denied the uſe of ſalmon, 

The Beaulie—ditto ditto, 

From thence northward to Dungſbay bead, 1 | 
be 
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The coaſt of the Pentland firth, 

Ditto from Cape Wrath to the Mull of Cantire, 
All the Hebride iſlands, and 
The coaſt of Airſhire, Galloway, and the Solway 


firth, where the rivers, bays, or lakes are open. 


The principal markets for the Scottiſh ſalmon are 


London, Holland, France, Spain, and the Medi- 


terranean, London, as before obſerved, uſes the 
fiſh pickled; a few only are ſent alive in wells made 


in 550 holds of the ſmacks. 


Having formerly given ſome particulars relative 


to the Tweed fiſhery, and modes of curing; the prac- 


tice of the Aberdeen fiſhers may be equally intereſting 


to perſons in that branch through both kingdoms. 


The ſeaſon of fiſhing at Aberdeen, is from the 


Zoth of November to the 8th of September; but 


few fiſh come into the rivers before the 1ſt of 


January, from which time, to the middle of May, 


the ſalmon are boiled and kitted, for the London 
market; and ſent off almoſt every week, by ſwiftſail- 
ing loops, called ſmacks, retained for the purpoſe. 
Thoſe caught through the ſummer are ſalted for 
exportation to Holland, France, Spain, or where- 
ever there is a demand for them; but from the de- 
cline of the fiſheries in other parts, and the high. 


price lately given by the London fiſhmongers,. it is 


probable that the foreign trade will decreaſe in a 
proportionable degree. No ſalmon is ſuffered to be 
barrelled and cured, except by the town's cogpers, 
who are obliged to put the initial letters of their 
name on all the barrels they make, nor can they be 
ſhipped for exportation till the letters A. B. D. have 
been burned on each barrel, by an officer appointed 
for that purpoſe. No fiſn that hath been bit by 
ſeals, none under a certain fixed weight, nor any 
chat have been damaged in the carriage from the 
river, are to be put into a barrel, without having 
the word rebate burned on the end of the calk. 
The barrels are of a certain fixed ſize; containing 


about 250 pounds of iſh, and fo carefully — 
that 
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that they do not differ a pound of fiſh from one 
another. After they are packed from the vats, in 

which they had been ſalted, great care is taken to 
keep them brimful of pickle, till the bungs are fixed 
down, a day or two before they are ſhipped. By 
this care and attention, the Aberdeen ſalmon hath 
acquired ſuch a character abroad, that it generally 


fetches the higheſt price, and no queſtions are aſked 
reſpecting the quality. 2228 


Of the Seal, baſking Shark and Sea Dog Fiſperies. 


' Stats. Of theſe fiſheries, that for the ſeals ſeems 
to be the moſt gainful. The ſkin of the ſeal is tan- 
ned and made into ſhoes, which generally go under 
the name of dog-ſkin ſhoes, and are purchaſed as ſuch 
at the rate of 10 ſhillings a pair, by beaux and mac- 
caronies, It alſo ſerves for the bottoms of chairs, and 
various other purpoſes. The oil is uſed in cham- 
bers, and ſells, in time of peace, at 20l. per ton, 
whereas that of the cod-fiſh is burned in ſtreet lamps, 
„ adiela mt 18h. 5 55 
Ihe greateſt ſeal fiſnery is on the coaſt of Labra- 
dor in North America. The boats uſed in the cod 
fiſhery, upon the ſhores and bays of Newfoundland, 
are about 50 feet in length, decked at both ends; 
they have two maſts, a ſhort bowſprit, are built of 
fir or ſpruce, and will ſail on the wind, or as the 
ſeamen term it, in the wind's eye. In the winter 
ſeaſon, when the cod fiſhery is over at Newfound- 
land, theſe boats, with 30 or 40 men in each, repair to 
the frozen ſhores of Labrador, where the winds and 

tides often drive immenſe floats of ice into the bays, 
and on theſe floats great numbers of ſeals. As the 
boats belong to different merchants, the float of iceis 
marked out in equal portions, and each boat's crew 
are ſtrictly limited to the part aſſigned them. Theſe 
regulations being ſettled, they attack the ſeals much 
in the ſame manner as captain Bobadil propoſes to 
deſtroy an army of 20,000 men, 


The 
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The fiſhers enter the ice in regular order, each 


man knows his department, and attends that only, 
The firſt man of the party advances towards a ſeal, 
which he ſtrikes immediately above the noſe with a 
club—attacks another—kills it—marches forward 
towards a third— kills that alſo. 


rank tears off the ſkin, which he leaves on the ſpot, 
and advances to the ſecond, and ſo on. A third 
perſon takes off a layer of fat, with which the ſeal is 
covered next the ſkin, this he alſo leaves on the ſpot, 
and immediately follows the two former. Thus the 
killer, the flayer of {kin and fat, with the remain- 
ing crew, will ſometimes clear to the value of 500]. 
within the ſpace of 24 hours. When this happens, 


they return with what they call a full cargo, which 


IT reimburſes their employers. There is 
alſo, at other ſeaſons, an open- ſca fiſhery, by which 
fortunes are acquired. 

The ſeal fiſhing in Scotland, 1s in ſome reſpedty 
ſimilar. The Scottiſh ſeas are open through the 


whole year, and the ſeals being of the amphibious 


kind, frequent the caverns and openings of the rocks 
upon the ſhore, where they bring up their young. 
The Hebrides, and the northern ſhores of the 
mainland, are the principal reſort of the ſeals. Of 
the former, Mr. Martin gives the following enter- 


taining account, in his deſcription of North Uiſt, a 


part of the Long Iſland. 

e On the weſtern coaſt lies the rock Conſmil, 
about a quarter of a mile in circumference, and it 1s 
ſtill famous for the yearly fiſhing of ſeals there in the 
end of October. This rock belongs to the farmers 
of the next adjacent lands; there is one who furniſh- 
eth a boat, to whom there 1s a particular ſhare due 


on chat account, beſides his proportion as tenant. 


The 


Thus advancing, 

the whole field becomes a ſcene of blood, ſtrowed 
with dead ſeals. 

When the firſt ſeal is killed, the next perſon in 


2 
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The pariſh miniſter hath his choice of all the young 


ſeals, and that which he takes is called by the na- 


tives, Cullen Mory, that is, the Virgin Mary's ſeal. 


The ſteward of the iſland hath one paid to him, his 


officer hath another, and this by virtue of their offi- 


ces. Theſe farmers man their boats with a compe- 
tent number, fit for the buſineſs, and they always 


_ embark with a contrary wind, for their ſecurity 
againſt being driven away by the ocean; and hke- 


wiſe to prevent their being diſcovered by the ſeals, 


who are apt to ſmell the ſcent of them, and preſently: 


run to ſeaa. : 


When this crew 1s quietly landed, they ſurround. 
the paſſes, and then the ſignal for the general attack: 
is given from the boat, and ſo they beat them down 


with big ſtaves. The ſeals at this onſet make to- 
wards the ſea with all ſpeed, and often force their 
paſſage over the necks of the ſtouteſt aſſailants, who 


aim always at the forehead of the ſeals, giving many 


blows before they be killed, and if they be not hit ex- 
actly on the front they contract a lump on their 
foreheads which makes them look very fierce; and 
if they get hold of the ſtaff with their teeth, they 
carry it along to ſea with them.“ "Thoſe that are 
in the boat, ſhoot at them as they run to ſea, but 
tew are catched that way. The natives told me that 
leveral of the biggeſt ſeals loſe their lives by endea- 


vouring to ſave their young ones, whom they tumble 
before them towards the ſea. I was told alſo that 


320 leals, young and old, have been killed at one 
time in this. place. The reaſons of attacking them 
uin October is, becauſe in the beginning of this 


* 'The 
the ſeal fi 


are knocked on the head with ſticks or ſtaves, which, though often 
repeated, does not always prove effectual, and thus the poor ani- 
wa eſcapes in tortures, which inhuman man hath no right to in- 
275 Let thoſe perſons be obliged to uſe clubs headed with iron, 
7 which the buſineſs will be done inſtantly and effectually. ; 
We” 8 month 


re is great cruelty in this imperfe& method of conducting 
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month the ſeals bring forth their young on the weſt 
ſide of theſe iflands; but theſe on the eaſt fide, who 
are of the leſſer ſtature, bring forth their young in 
the middle of June. 

The ſeals eat no fiſh till they firſt take off the ſkin; 
they take hold of the fiſh between their teeth, and 
pluck the ſkin off each fide with their ſharp- pointed 
nails: this I obſerved ſeveral times. The natives 
told me that the ſeals are regularly coupled, and 
reſent an encroachment on their mates at an extra- 
ordinary rate. The natives have obſerved that when 
a male had invaded a female already coupled to 

another, the injured male upon its return to its mate, 
would, by a ſtrange ſagacity, find it out and reſent 
it againſt the aggreſſor by a bloody conflict, which 
gives a red tincture to the ſea in that part where they 
fight. This piece of revenge has been often ob- 
ſerved by ſeal hunters, and many others of unqueſ- 
tionable integrity, whoſe occaſions obliged them to 
be much on this coaſt. I was aſſured by good 
hands that the ſeals make their addreſſes to each 

other by kiſſes: this hath been obſerved often by 
men and women, when fiſhing on the coaſt in a clear 
day: The female puts away its young from ſucking, 
as ſoon as it is able to provide for itſelf, and this is 
not done without many ſevere blows. 

There is a hole in the ſkin of the females, within 
which the teats are ſecured from being hurt, as it 
creeps along the rocks and ſtones, for which cauſe 
nature hath formed the point of the tongue cloven, 

without which the young could not ſuck. 

The natives ſalt the ſeals with the aſhes of burnt 
ſea-ware, and ſay they are good food. The vulgar 
eat them commonly in the ſpring time, with a long 

ointed ftick inſtead of a fork, to prevent the ſtrong 

Fn ell which their hands would otherways have for 
ſeveral hours after. 

This four-footed creature 1s reckoned one of the 


failteſt" in the 5 ry ſay likewiſe that it leaps 11 
cold 
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cold weather the height of a pike above water; that 
the ſkin of it is white in ſummer, and darker in 
winter, that their hair ſtands an end with the flood, 
and falls again at the ebb. The ſkin is by the na- 
tives cut in long pieces, and then made uſe of inſtead 
of ropes to fix the plow to their horſes when they 


till the ground. ” 
BASK ING SHARK. 


* 


they diſappear. 


* . 


from them, by rolling 
ten found greatly bear. 
As foon as they diſcover that their efforts are in 
vain, they ſwim away with amazing rapidity, and 

3 


Though their ſize is 


Theſe are ſuppoſed to be mi- 
gratory fiſh, from the arctic circle; they frequent 
the coaſt of Norway, the Orkney and Hebride iſles, 
the firth of Clyde, the bay of Ballyſhannon in Ire- 
land, and the weſt coaſt of Wales, particularly Car- 
narvonſhire and Angleſey. They appear in the firth 
of Clyde, near the iſle of Arran, in ſmall ſhoals of 

7 or 8, but more generally in pairs, ſome time in 
June, where they remain till the end of July, when 


s from 10 to 40 feet in length, 
they are the moſt inoffenſive fiſh, and ſo tame, or 
ſo ſtupid, that they will ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſtroked in the water. They generally lie motion- 
Jeſs on the furface as if aſleep, commonly on their 
bellies, and ſometimes like tired ſwimmers on their 
backs. They ſometimes play on the waves, and 
leap with great agility ſeveral feet out of the water, 
They will permit a boat to follow them without 
accelerating their motion, till it comes within con- 
tact; when a harponner ſtrikes his weapon into 
them, as near the gills as poſſible. But they are 
often ſo inſenſible, as not to move till the united 
ſtrength of two men hath forced the harpoon deeper. 
As ſoon as they perceive themſelves wounded, they 
fling up their tail and plunge headlong to the bot- 
tom; and frequently coil the rope round them in 
their agonies, attempting to diſengage the harpoon 
on the ground, for it is of- 
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with ſuch violence, that there hath been an inſtanee. 
of a veſſel of 70 tons having been towed away by 
them againſt a freſh gale. They ſometimes run 
off with 200 fathoms of line, and with two har- 
poons in them; and will employ the fiſhers for 12, 
and ſometimes 24 hours before they are ſubdued. 
When killed, they are either hauled on ſhore, 
or if at a diſtance from land, to the ſide of the 
veſſel. The liver, being the only uſeful part, is 
taken out and melted into oil in kettles provided 
for that purpoſe. A large fiſh, particularly the 
female, will yield eight barrels of oil, two of uſeleſs. 
ſediment, and afford a profit of 201. 

The oil is of the moſt valuable kind; pure, 
ſweet, extremely proper for lamps, and much va- 


lued by tanners. It is alſo uſed by the fiſhers for 


curing burns, bruiſes, and rheumatic complaints. 
The commiſſioners of forfeited eſtates at Edinburgh, 
were at conſiderable expence in encouraging this, 
valuable, though ſmall fiſhery ; but their good 1 in- 
tentions were fruſtrated through the miſconduct of 


the perſon whom they appointed to carry it on. At 


preſent it is only attempted occaſionally, by prin 
vate perſons. 

Dos-Fisn, The catching ſea dogs is properly a 
Fe fiſhery. Theſe animals, though ſcarcely 
exceeding the ſize of a large cod, are equally de- 
ſtructive 1 to nets, and to all the ſpecies of fiſh whom 
they can overcome. They had become ſo offenſive 
upon the coaſts of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
that the enraged fiſhermen made war upon them, 
as a common enemy, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
they have almoſt extirpated the whole ſpecies from 
the American ſhores. 
| They abound on the coaſt of Shetland, particu- 
larly the Hebrides, where they are taken in conſi- 
derable numbers. Being fplit and dried, they are, 
conveyed by the women through different parts 1 
the country, and ſold or exchanged for neceſſarics 
thus forming a petty inland Commerce. 


REMARKS ON WHALES, 357 


Whales of the larger and leſſer Species. 
Whales are found in Scotland wherever the her- 
rings abound. In Avguſt, 1784, two young ones 


followed the herrings into Oban bay, where they 


remained ſome days, playing on the ſurface, and 
ſometimes within a hundred yards of the cuſtom- 
houſe, where there is a great depth of water. Some 


months after, two larger whales were obſerved in 


Lochfine. w_ 
Sometimes one or two whales will block up the 
ſhoal of herrings in a loch, to the great emolument of 
the fiſhers; but whether theſe ſervices from the 


whales be an equivalent for the per contra injuries, 


we ſhall not pretend to decide. No regular whale 
fiſhery hath yet been attempted on the Scottiſh 
ſhores ; but were towns eſtabliſhed on the weſtern 
parts, it is probable that a body of harponeers would 
ſettle there for carrying on the greater and leſſer 


fiſheries. Small whales of the grampus kind abound - 
in the Hebrides. When a ſhoal appears, the natives, 


armed with ſtones, clubs, ſpears, and guns, imme 
diately embark on board their fiſhing boats, in- 
cloſe the ſhoal between a line of boats and the ſhore; 
and begin the attack with ſhowers of ſtones. The 
affrighted fiſh directly make for the firſt bay or open- 
ing;—the men purſue, and commence a bloody at- 
tack with guns, ſwords, clubs, &c.—a defperate 
fight enſues—the fiſh ſtruggling to eſcape, and the 
men to ſecure them. Great numbers are thus ta- 
ken; and, on account of the oil extracted from their 
| livers, become a valuable capture to the aſſailants. 
The porpus is remarkable for the great quantity 
of fat or lard that ſurrounds the body, which yields 
abundance of excellent oil. „ 
In the days of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, 
the fleſh of the porpus, however greaſy and nauſe- 
ous, was ſerved up at the royal table. me 
All fiſh of the whale kind ſwim againſt the wind, 
except when they follow the herrings, and ſeem much 
_ 2giated upon the approach of a ſtorm, when the 
tumble about with unuſual violence. 
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358 BRITISH PREMIUMS AND BOUNTIES. 


Account of the Bounties, Premiums, and Drawbacks 
or Debentures, granted by Parliament for the En- 
couragement of the Britiſh Fiſheries, viz. 


Annual tonnage and bounty to decked ) C. 4. d. 
veſſels from 20 to 80 tons incluſive, | 
employed in the white herring fiſhery 
ell 1736; per. n 

Debenture-on every barrel of pickled 


1 10 © 


— — On dried cod fiſh, ling, or 
hake, per cut. 
— — On wet ditto, per barrel of \ 
3AM gallons 
On ſalmon, per barrel of 42 


herrings of 32 gallons, exported to f 28 
Ireland and foreign parts | | 
wn — On every barrel of 32 gal- 
lons of full red herrings _ j ? £9 
— — Of clean- motten red her- } & * 
rings e 


gallons 1 5 
——- Of pilchards, per caſk of 50 ; 
_ gallons } 9 


O 
I . 
oO & oo 20 


— On dried red ſprats, per laſt“ o 1 


„ PREMIUMS own THE FISHERY, 


7 ruſtees Office, Edinburgh, March 22, 1784. 


The Commiſſioners and Truſtees for Fiſheries, Manufactures, 
and Improvements in Scotland, do hereby advertiſe, that they are 
to give the undermentioned Premiums, in the year 1784, for 25 

moting the fiſheries of cod, ling, and tuſk, and ſun or fail fiſh, on 
the coaſts.of Scotland, viz. 
To the perſon or company, whoſe veſſel of thirty tons | 

burden, or upwards, fitted out or freighted for the J. 5+ d. 

fiſhing at their own riſk and expence, ſhall take 


and cure the greateſt quantity of cod, ling, and 8 9 

tuſk, in proportion to the number of men em- 

ployed EI : 
For the ſecond en quantity Fi A : 


2 
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Herrings or ſalmon exported in barrels of any other 
ſize than the above, (except half barrels) are not 
entitled to the drawback. 


No 
For the third greateſt quantity — 40 0 0 
For the fourth greateſt quantity 30 © 0 
And for the fifth greateſt quantity Fo 20 :0 : 0 
To the perſon or company, whoſe veſſel or boat of 
any burden, fitted out and freighted at their own 
riſk and expence, either from the main-land or 0 © 
any one of the Weſtern Iles, ſhall from the fun or 
fail-fiſh caught, make the greateſt quantity of oil - 
For the ſecond greateſt quantity e 0 © 
For the third greateſt quantity — — 0 © 
For the fourth greateſt quantity — oO © 
For the fifth greateſt quantity — — oO © 
For the fixth greateſt quantity — 9 
And for the ſeventh greateſt quantity — — 0 0 
0 85 


Perſons intending to compete for theſe premiums, excepting 
ſuch as refide in any of the Ifles, muſt lodge in this Office, on or 
before the 15th of May next, an intimation of their intention fo to 
do, ſpecifying the name and burden of the veſſel, with the number 
of hands, boats, and hooks, to be employed. And the, maſter of 
every competing veſſel, upon ſending to this Office, will receive 
2 book wherein his journal and obſervations are to be entered. 

When the fiſhing ſeaſon is over, or before the 1ſt of March 1785, 
every competitor for the premium upon cod, ling, and tuſk, muſt re- 
turn to this Office the ſaid journal-bqok, properly filled up, with an 
affidavit before a magiſtrate or juſtice of peace, ſubjoined as to the 
truth thereof; and, at the ſame time, there muſt be tranſmitted a 


certificate under the hand of the collector or comptroller of the 


cuſtoms at the port to which the veſſel returns, of the burden of 
the weſſel, the preciſe number of hands and boats which have been 
employed, and number and weight of the different ſorts of fiſh caught 
and cured, (mentioning whether or not the heads of the fiſh be in- 
cluded in the weight) and in caſe of their having caught any fun 


or ſail-fiſh, the number of 2 of oil made therefrom. And every 


competitor who fails to lodge his journal and affidavit, and the 
cuſtom-houſe certificate here, on or before the foreſaid iſt of 
March 178 5, will be debarred from the premium. | 
On account of the great diſtance of the Iſles, no intimations 
are required from the maſters or outfitters of boats there for the 


{un or fail fiſhery ; and an affidavit by the maſter, together with a 


certificate under the hand of the miniſter of the pariſh to which 


he belongs, lodged here before the ſaid 1ſt of March 1 785, will 
| | ba 
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No allowance to be paid on fiſh badly cured, or 
unmerchantable. Fiſh fraudulently re-landed in 
Great-Britain, and re-imporced, is forfeited, and 
double the value to be recovered of the importer 
or proprietor. ad 

No fee to be taken for a debenture or certificate, or 

for payment of the money. 5 

Any officer refuſing or neglecting to pay the 
money, or give a certificate, as above, forfeits 
double the ſum to the party aggrieved. 
Theſe encouragements, great as they may ſeem, 


are found in the experiment to be inadequate to the 


heavy expences attending every Britiſh fiſhery ; be- 


fides the accidents to which the adventurers are ex- 


poſed from war, ſtorms, or unfavourable ſeaſons; 


alſo the great diſproportion in ſhip-building, outfit, 


mens wages, proviſions, caſks, &c. between the 
Britiſh and foreign expenditures in theſe branches. 
This will appear more forcibly in the following ab- 
ſtract from what hath been ſaid relative to the 


| be held as evidence of the quantity of oil (the number. of gallons 


being ſpecified) made from the fun or {ail-fiſh taken by each 
„ = 5 

The Truſtees are likewiſe to give two premiums of fol. and 
5 l. to the maſters of the competing veſſels, who ſhall keep the 
moſt accurate journals of their procedure, and give the moſt ſa - 
tis factory account of any new fiſhing- ground, or ſhall point out 
diſtinctly any practicable improvement which can be made upon 
the preient mode of proſecuting the fiſhery. But they reſerve 


to themſelves a power of with-holding either or both of the pre- 


miums, in cafe it ſhall appear to them that none of the journals 
have ſufficient merit in theſe reſpects. LE 


* 


By order of the Board, 
RO BT. ARBUT HN QT, Sec. 


View 
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View of the reſpective Fiſheries, giving the Average 


Exports at different Periods; and the Number of 
Veſſels in the White and Herring Fiſheries, 
Annual average of pilchards exported in former 


years, 30,000 barrels ;— in the laſt four Years, 


12, 500 ;—laſt year, only 5500. 
Ditto of red herrings from Yarmouth and its 
neighbourhood, 38,600 ditto, laſt fix years, only 


9335+ Us 5 
veſſels from ditto employed 3 in the 1860 
. 


white filhery Previous to certain ſalt 
regulations 
Veſſels employed from Heewich in phe 
white fiſhery upon the Dogger and | 
other banks in the channel, in 1778 

Buſſes fitted out from the Thames, &c. 1 


for the Shetland white herring fiſhery, 
when the bounty was pos. per ton, about 
the year 1760 
Buſſes fitted out from the weſt oi of 
Scotland for the Hebride herring fiſh-" 
ery in 1776* 


294153 


For the Shetland ditto i in 1776 e 
———— —=— Wh fiſhery  —_ 0 O 
Hebride white fiſhery — 10 1 


Such is the declining ſtate of the Britiſh fiſheries, 
while, to the ſurprize "of many perſons, a writer of 
conſiderable reputation and abilities labours to anni- 
hilate that mode which government, after the expe- 


rience of ages, diſcovered to be beſt calculated for 


the ſupport of the ſtate, and the increaſe of commerce. 
Doctor Smith, ſpeaking of the herring- buſs fiſn- 
ery, thus expreſſes himſelf; — © It has, 1 am afraid, 


3. 1783. 
From Greenock, in. or before 1776 138 40 
From Port Glaſgow 1 in 1776 a 2 30 . 
From Dunbarton in 1776 — N 0 
From Saltcoats in 1776 e „ 12 5 
From Irwin in 1976 = — = 5 O 
From Campbeltown in 1772 94 39 
From Oban and its neighbourhood, including 

the Iſles, in 1776 j 3 9 
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been too common for veſſels to fit out for the ſole 
Purpoſe of catching, not the fiſh, but the bounty.” 
We find the expence of a veſſel of 60 tons, in 
building and fitting out for the fiſhery, amounts 
V 4. 957 © © 
The bounty on that ſize is gol. ex- 22 
cluſive of 2s. 8d. per barrel, on 
herrings exportdd. “!“ 90 o © 


. v 


Can it be ſuppoſed, that any man in his ſenſes 


would expend, in the firſt inſtance, nearly 10001, 


upon periſhable articles, on the view of recovering, 
during the enſuing year, a ſum barely ſufficient to 
defray cuſtom-houſe and other incidental expences 
attending the fiſhery. SLAM 
The expence of fitting out, every ee 
ſubſequent year, excluſive of the "IO 
large ſum originally funk in 
building the veſſel and boats, is, C. 313 © 0 
The return per bounty*®, — go © 6 


Were further arguments neceſſary on this head, 
we might appeal to the total failure of the eaſt coun- 


try, and the declining ſtate of the weſt country buſs 


fiſheries. The Royal Britiſh Company had at one 
time in employ, 40 buſles, on a capital of 120, oool. 
actually paid, and a bounty of 508. per ton, beſides 
other privileges already enumerated; yet they found 
their capital gradually ſinking, and, in a ſhort time, 
were obliged to ſell their veſſels and materials, with 
a loſs of 924 per cent, ER 85 
If an able body of merchants, gentlemen of land- 
ed eſtate, and other perſons of real property, aided 


alſo by 508. per ton from government, were obliged 


to diſſolve, with the loſs of almoſt their whole capital, 
in the ſpace of a few years, is it to be ſuppoſed that 


* Soon aftcr the firſt publication of this book, a ſilly para · 
graph appeared in the news-papers, ſignifying, That the adventu- 
rers, at convenient ſeaſons, threw the herrings overboard, being ſut- 


ficiently reimburſed, and rewarded by the magnitude of the tas- | 


Rage bounties. 


1 
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perſons, in a ſubordinate line, can get ſach wealth 
by the buſineſs, as to fiſh, not for the herrings, but 
for a diminiſhed bounty of 3os. and under the va- 

rious reſtraints before mentioned? I 
In ſpeaking of companies, great allowances are to 
be made on account of frauds, neglects, &c. but, 
' while this company exiſted, there were alſo indivi- 


* 


ſame bounties and privileges. If the bounty now at 
30s. be very advantageous, how happens it, that 
only 3 veſſels annually have been fitted out of late 
between the Thames and the Shetland Iflands on the 
bounty ? Men generally purſue ſuch branches as 
are found in the experiment to be profitable. If the 
money received from government, and by the ſale of 
fiſh, was ſufficient, after reimburſing the expence, to 
afford even a moderate profit, the whole eaſt country 
of Scotland would be lined with decked veſſels for 
the buls fiſhery. bowed ibs Chet 
The doctor is equally unfortunate in the follows 


— 
Do 


IM 


8 


ries, after ſuch liberal bounties have been beſtowed 
upon them, continued to ſell their commodity at the 
' ſame, or even at a higher price, than they were ac- 
cuſtomed to do before, it might be expected that 


probable that ſome of thoſe individuals. may have 
been ſo. In general, however, I have every reaſon 
to believe they have been quite otherwiſe. The 
uſual effect of ſuch bounties is to encourage raſh un- 


not underſtand ; and what they loſe by their own 
negligence and ignorance, more than compenſates 
all that they can gain by the utmoſt liberality of go- 
vernment. SE ; 

| Is the doctor to be informed, that, previous to 
the æra of the bounties, the fiſheries of the Clyde, 
Lochfine, and the Weſt Highlands were more certain 
and plentiful, particularly in the Clyde, conſequently 


dual adventurers on the eaſt coaſt, who enjoyed the 


ing propoſitions : © When the undertakers of fiſhe- 


their profits ſhould be very great; and it is not im- 


dertakers to adventure in a buſineſs which they do 


the people were at leſs expence, and had leſs 
trouble in ſearching from place ro place after the 


14 — GH E 
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ſhoals. The expence of the buſs fiſhery is alſo con- 
ſiderably augmented by parliamentary regulations, 
which obliges them to employ more men than are 
really neceſſary for the fiſhery in the preſent prac- 
tice of curing; and it is partly on this account that 
the bounty is given. 
The prices of all kinds of materials, orviijon, 
wages, and whatever is connected with the fiſheries, 
are allo raiſed very conſiderably; ſome of them, as 
herring barrels, above 100 per cent. within theſe laſt 
40 years. | 
The vexatious, and expenſive journies and fees in 
conſequence of the ſalt laws; the enormous fees de- 
manded at the cuitom-houſes upon all occaſions ; the 
delay and expence in the rendezvouſes; the obliging 
veſſels to fiſh their own cargoes, and to remain three 
months upon the voyages; and other circumſtances 
unknown in former times :—Theſe combined, we 
ſhall find the bounties to be in effect little more than 
a name, placing the adventurers of the preſent day, 
with a bounty, in much the ſame ſtate as their prede- 
ceſſors without that general aid*. Some of thoſe par- 
ticulars, as the cuſtom-houſe fees, either did not occur 
to the doctor, or they were kept purpoſely out of the 
way, as is the caſe ſometimes with evidence in law ſuits. 
Ihe ſecond poſition : ©« That the uſual effect of 
ſuch bounties is to encourage raſh undertakers to ad- 
venture in a buſineſs which they do not underſtand, 
and what they Joſe by their own negligence and ig- 
norance, more than compenſates all that they can 
gain by the utmoſt liberality of government.“ This 
is a ſevere inſinuation againſt a body of people, the 
leaſt poſſibly deſerving of it within theſe kingdoms. 
Had I never ſeen Scotland, or that part of it c where 
the adyenturers reſide, I mould moſt probably have 
given implicit belief to whatever came from the pen 
of doctor Smith; I ſhould have imagined theſe welt 
country merchants and fiſhers were a det of deſperate 
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The bounty was former 1y 8 given, not on the fiſh taken, but on 
the fiſh exported, | 
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raſh- adventurers; ignorant, negligent, and ſo ex- 
tremely fooliſh, that what they got with one. hand, 
they threw away indiſcriminately with the N | 
And that there muſt ſurely be ſomething more than 
ordinary abſurdity in ſupporting that branch, and 
| thoſe people. Happening, however, to be fully ac- 
quainted with the whole progreſs of theſe fiſheries, the 
cauſes of their decline, and the difficulties under which 
they have laboured; being alſo perſonally acquaint- 
ed with many individuals in that line, intelligent, in- 
defatigable, poſſeſſed of much experimental Know- 
ledge, and anxious for the honour, the defence, and 
the ſafety of their country, I cannot, in juſtice to 
theſe uſeful members of ſociety, admit that the doc- 
tor's inſinuations, in whole or in part, have the ſmal- 
leſt foundation in truth. | ; 
The adventurers in the herring branch at Greenock 
and Port-Glaſgow, are engaged more or leſs in mer- 
cantile affairs, at home or abroad; and ſome of them 
are perſons of conſiderable capital. The inhabitants of 
' Rothſay in the iſle of Bute, have been in the fiſhing 
buſineſs for ages paſt. They are more ſucceſsful at. 
preſent than other towns on that coaſt, and the rea- 
ſon they g give is worthy of being recorded. . There 
are, ſay chey, « no ſmugglers amongſt us, no idlers, 
and ſcarcely any beggars. Every man is employed, 
and that employ is chiefly in the fiſheries, the ancient 
traple of Rothſay.“ 
The inhabitants of Campbeltown are thus deſcrib- | 
ed, by a late writer, who viſited that place in his paſ- 
ſage to the Hebrides, at a period when the fiſheries 
were ſeemingly flouriſhing, and the traders in 4 
parent good Semen get: 
« The town of Campbeltown has increaſed conſi- 
derably ſince the commencement of the bounty on 
the herring fiſhing. The tonnage of their ſhipping 
is now ten to one what it was a few years ago; con- 
icquently the number of failors, carpenters, coopers, 
and, 
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and, in ſhort, all ranks of people, have multiplied in 
the ſame proportion. Trade, commerce, and ma- 


nufactures; induſtry, humanity, friendſhip and be- 
nevolence, dwell and flouriſh among the inhabitants 
of this town and neighbourhood ; who, from the 
profits of the fiſheries, procure all the conveniencies, 
and enjoy all the comforts that can be wanted, or 
ſhould be wiſhed for in this tranſitory life. Such 
are the good effects arifing from the fiſheries in this 
part; and ſuch will continue to be the happy conſe- 
quences wherever they are-eſtabliſhed, if the bounty 
were continued under certain regulations, and due 
attention 2 to this favourite child, who, though 
now out of leading- ſtrings, ſtill requires ſome foſter- 


Ing care to bring him to a ſtate of maturity : then 


will Britannia be the umpire of the ſea, and be ren- 
dered the firſt commercial and moſt powerful nation 
in Europe.“ | N 8 

« Campbeltown,” (ſays Mr. Pennant in his tour 
1772), © is now a very conſiderable place. It was 
created by the fiſhing; 260 veſſels have been ſeen in 


the harbour at once; but their number declines ſince 


the ill payment of the bounty.“ 
Doctor Smith makes an eſtimate of the quantity 


of ſalt uſed upon the herrings cured by the weſt 
country buſſes, during a period of 11 years; and cal- 


culates the amount of duty which government re- 
mits upon every barrel of herrings cured or exported 
duty-free. This he conſiders as a loſs to govern- 


ment. But would not government have ſuſtained an 


equal loſs had there been no buſs fiſhing, and conſe- 
quently no ſalt uſed? 


We now come to the grand argument, whereon 


the doctor chiefly grounds his objections to a buls 


fiſhery, viz. the ſmall quantity of herrings taken ſince 


the commencement of the bounty, which, he ſays, hath 
not been adequate to the expence of government. 
There is ſomething harſh in this kind of reaſoning; 
and it comes with a very bad grace from a coun 

_ Hong 
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ſioner of the cuſtoms, as will occur to any reader 


who hath peruſed the foregoing ſheets. Who pre- 
vented the buſſes from clearing out at an early pe- 


riod, by which the ſummer fiſhery was entirely loſt ? 
Who prevented the adventurers from going to Ire- 
land and the Iſle of Man, where the herrings were 


plenty, tho' the Hebride fiſhery had failed? a 


To lay an embargo, as it were, upon the veſſels, 
and afterwards to ſpeak of the want of ſucceſs, as an 
argument for withdrawing the parliamentary aid, and 


aboliſhing the buſs eſtabliſhment, does the doctor 
no great honour. Conſidering theſe circumſtances, and 
the various impediments formerly enumerated, it is 
a matter of ſurprize that ſo many herrings were taken, 


and that the buſineſs hath not been totally aban- 
doned. e . r 
Beſides, the quantity of fiſh was not the principal 
motive that induced government to adopt this mode 
of extending the fiſheries. The great obje& of the 
bounties was the training a hardy race of feamen, and 
that is effected whether the fiſhery be ſucceſsful or 
otherwiſe, proportioned to the number of veſſels fit- 
ted out. Were ſome hundred veſlels to fail from 
Clyde to Loch-Broom, and from Loch-Broom to the 
Clyde, without throwing a net, the main view of go- 
vernment would be gained; and ſtill more effectual- 
ly, if the buſſes had been permitted to make two 
voyages every year, inſtead of keeping them idle in 
harbours till the firſt of Auguſt or October. 


The doctor is rather filent on this head in his 


writings; but I have been well informed that he la- 
bours, in converſation, to depreciate the importance 


of the buſs fiſhery, conſidered as a nurſery of ſeamen. 


Though it hath already been my endeavour to ſtate 


that matter in a true light, to the conviction of every 


reader who will allow himſelf the free exerciſe of his 
_ Tealon, I ſhall take my leave of the doctor and his 
logical powers, by ſtating a few inſtances, which, 


. were 
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were it neceſſary, could be corroborated by the. navy-= 
books, wherein the names, places of birth, and other 
particulars reſpecting ſeamen, are entered. 
About two thirds of the ſeamen, who fail in the 
mercantile ſervice from Clyde, have been trained to 
that buſineſs by the herring buſſes, beſides numbers 
of Highland ſeamen, who navigate the ſhipping of 
London, Liverpool, Briſtol, and other ports of theſe 
kingdoms. 4 
Immediately before the year 17 50, the number of 
inhabitants in and about Campbeltown did not ex- 
ceed 3000 or 4000; at preſent they exceed 7000. 
In 1750, the decked veſſels belonging to Campbel- 
town were 4, and theſe of ſmall ſize; the number of 
men 30 or 40. In 1777, the number of buſſes be- 
longing to that port amounted to 62, manned with, 
750 hardy, and, for the moſt part, experienced ſailors. 
During the laſt war nearly 1000 men, who had 
been trained in the buſs fiſhery belonging to Camp- 
beltown, ſerved on board the royal navy, and thus 
compoſed a conſiderable portion of that invincible 
body, who maintained the unequal combat in every 
quarter of the world; protected the centre of em- 
pire from invaſion, and both the Indies from falling 
Into new hands. From this circumſtance relative to 
Campbeltown, we may form a conjecture reſpecting 
the quota furniſhed by e weſtern buſs fiſhery in ge- 
neral. The number of veſſels fitted out in 1776 
Was 2943 but, as ſome of theſe veſſels made double 
voyages within the year, we ſhall ſtate the individual 
veſſels actually exiſting, at 250; if therefore Camp- 
beltown ſupplied the navy with nearly 1000 men 
from a buſs fleet of 62 veſſels, the ſupply from the 
whole fiſhery may be eſtimated from 3 $0. to 4000 
men. : 
It is well known that the naval captains are parti 


cularly fond of the blue bonnets, viz, Highland 
; ſailors. 
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ſailors, for the moſt part, on account of their hardi- 
neſs, temperance, and ſober manners. Above 100 
of theſe blue bonnets have been counted on board a 
ſhip of the line at one WG ob nb * 
Neither hath doctor Smith in his publication, found 
it expedient to mention the employment given to 
various claſſes of people by means of the buſs fiſhe- 
ry, and the comfortable ſubſiſtence which the poor 
acquire by their induſtry in theſe branches. No leſs 
than 8ool. per annum was paid to boys and girls in 
and about Campbeltown, for dreſſing hemp, ſpinning 
twine, and knitting and making the nets for the uſe 
of the buſſes there. But the moſt uſeful body of 
men, next to the ſeamen, are the ſhip carpenters, and 
coopers, of whom this branch raiſed a conſiderable 
number. SCE „ 
Reſpecting all theſe degrees of people, and the 
ruin of the owners of the buſſes, was that branch to 
be abandoned, the doctor expreſſes no ſympathizing 
feelings; no ſenſations for what they have already 
ſuffered, and what they muſt again ſuffer, were go- 
vernment diſpoſed to withhold their aid, by which 
the remaining property would ſink to half its value, 
by which hundreds of families would be driven to 
Ireland ; and the riſing ports of Campbeltown, Stran- 
rawer, &c. reduced to their former ſtate of indigence, 
or the idle pernicious habits of ſmuggling. 
There hath long exiſted a jealouſy between the in- 
habitants of the eaſt ſide of Scotland and thoſe of the 
welt; a proof that the amor patriæ doth not flouriſh 
at preſent in the Scottiſh ſoil. The people in the 
_ eaſt country have not found the buſs fiſhery worthy 
their attention, or adequate to the great expence in 
fitting out. They therefore wiſh to encourage a 
boat fiſhery upon their ſhores, which, to eſtabliſh, 
requires ſome parliamentary aid; and this aid, they 
Imagine, cannot be obtained during the exiſtence of 
The bounties to the weſtern buſs fiſhery, From this 
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ſource may be traced, in a great meaſure, the oppoſi- 
tion given to the latter fiſhery, by various individuals, 
whoſe writings do not 1n all caſes merit the confi- 
dence of the public, much leſs ought the Repreſen- 
. tatives of the public be guided by them. Why ſhould 
government be adviſed to abandon that mode of 
fiſhing which anſwers moſt effectually the purpoſes 
of the ſtate; which is beſt adapted to the nature of 
the country, the genws and habits of the people ; em- 
ploys the young and old of both ſexes ; furniſhes a 
conſiderable article of exports; gives freights to 
{hipping, &c. in order that others may be enabled 
to follow a method of greater conveniency to them- 
ſelves only? The liberal principles ſo prevalent 
of late in the ſouth, have not, it would ſeem, got 
ſo far as the Tweed; and it appears ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that men of ſhining abilities, whole 
writings manifeſt, at leaſt, the theory of moral ſen- 
timents, ſhould imbibe the local narrow prejudices 
of a fiſhing town, wr 1 
Having ftated the origin of the preſent conteſt be- 
tween the two oppoſite ſides of the kingdom, as pro- 
ceeding from the clamours of ſundry perſons engag- 
ed, or who wiſh to be engaged in the eaſt country 
fiſhery, I am ſorry to find reaſon for ſuſpecting, that 
the ſame ſpirit operates more or leſs amongſt ſome 
perſons of that line in the weſt, 

It hath been obſerved, that the bounty-laws, by 
reſtraining veſſels from purchaſing herrings from the 
Highland boats as heretofore, proved the ruin of the 
boat fiſhery, which was merely limited to their own 
petty home ſale; and, upon conſidering that this 
reſtraint alfo ſtruck at the root of improvements in 
the Highlands, an object which I have ever had in 
view, equally with the extenſion of the fiſheries, J 
refolved to ſtate that matter to the public, and, at 
the ſame time, advert to the injury of the fiſheries in 
general by that reſtricting clauſe, This reſolution 
having gone abroad, and that I had recommende 
to the committee of the houſe of commons a T5 
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of that law, I received a letter from one of the prin- 


cipal adventurers in the weſt country buſs fiſhery, 


containing ſundry arguments againſt any altera- 
tion of the law on that particular clauſe, © Upon 


the whole,” ſays he, © all here (meaning the town 
where he reſides) are determined never to fit out a 


buſs on ſuch a footing.” 


I thought it neceſſary to communicate this intelli- 


gence immediately to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, as a ſubject worthy their ſerious deliberation 
though, in my own opinion, I remain unalterably de- 
cided on that head. The herrings frequent the 


ſhores of the Highlands; ſtrangers go there from 


England, Scatland, and Ireland, to take them ; ſome 
of theſe ſtrangers, 1n order to ſave the petty expence 


in purchaſing herrings from the natives, had intereſt. 
to procure a law whereby the buſſes were prohibited 


from purchaſing; and, inſtead thereof, that their own 
people ſhould be tied down during 3 months to the 
drudgery of fiſhing their own cargoes; a reſtraint 
' lefs adapted to an imaginary ſaving, than to the miſ- 
taken views of individuals in another reſpect: cruel 
towards the natives, whom it deprives of their natu- 
ral right; repugnant to the intention of Providence; 
to the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution ; to the ge- 
neral benefit of the community; and one great ſource 
of emigration amongſt a helpleſs people, who ſeem 
to have had few friends to repreſent their grievances, 
and defend their rights. 

Bur, notwithſtanding the narrow ſpirit ſo preva- 


lent in human nature, there are many perſons con- 


cerned in the fiſheries on both ſides of Scotland, who 
heartily coincide in every liberal propoſition reſpect- 
Ing the extenſion of that branch ; whoſe wiſhes are, 
not to exclude others, but to partake with them, in 


oy wexlch which the ſea affords around the whole 
and, | | 
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Review of th! Markets for Herrings, with ſome Propo- 
als, whereby the Sale may be extended. — Eſtimates of 
the Sale of Fiſh in general, and the Number of People 
that may be employed in that Branch, providing Go- 
vernment ſhall afford a liberal Aid, | 


FH E opening new Markets, and extending old 
ones, are objects of very ſerious national con- 

cern, and in which the aid of the ſtate is effentially 
neceſſary. Reſpecting all the varieties of white fiſh, 
flat fiſh, ſalmon, and thoſe of the whale kind, the 
markets are boundleſs. Great Britain alone, were 
all fiſh taken by foreigners prohibited, would exhauſt 
the cargoes of many hundred veſſels in the white and 
flat filheries. All the rivers in the Iſland cannot 
ſupply the demands of London in falmon ; which, 
of late, hath riſen to a price beyond the abilities of 

the labouring people to purchaſe. ay pins von 

For oil, and other produce of the whale kind, the 
ſale at home is continually encreaſing. wy 
The market for herrings, and that only, requires 
particular attention. OO” 

From the period when the herrings forſook the 
Swediſh and German ſhores, till the year 1754, or 
thereabouts, when they returned to the continent, 
Great Britain had an opportunity of being enriched 
by the monopoly of the fiſhery upon her ſhores. We 
have ſeen by what means this fiſhery was loſt to both 
kingdoms. Their civil and religious commotions, 
their ſchemes of colonization, and their continental 
wars, engroſſed the attention of government and in- 
dividuals; while the Dutch ſupplied Europe in this 
great article, almoſt without a rival. 

The ſcene is now greatly changed; ſince 1754, the 
herrings have been on the Swediſh coaſt in fuc 
quantities, that nearly 200,000 barrels are ſuppole 
to be exported annually, at half the price which ue 


can afford to take, Ireland neglected her 2 
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till about the year 1763, when ſhe began to try the 
experiment, and with ſuch ſucceſs, thar, inſtead of a 
cuſtomer, ſhe hath become a formidable rival to Great 
Britain at the Weſt India market, and even in Eng- 
land. France alſo, though the herrings on that 
coaſt are of the worſt kind, hath, within theſe few 
years, attempted to ſupply her Weſt India colonies, 
partly from her own ſhores, and partly by buſſes 
fitted out for the coaſt of Scotland,  _ 
Theſe three nations have alſo begun the trade o 
drying herrings for the Italian and other markets in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. Amongſt all theſe 
competitors for trade, Scotland enjoys a ſuperior ad- 
vantage, from the early arrival of the herrings and 
their long continuance upon her coaſts. The Swe- 
diſh fiſhery on their own coaſt begins in October, 
and continues fix weeks. The French fiſhery is near- 
ly about the ſame period. The Dutch, and other fo- 
reigners who frequent the Scottiſh ſhores, generally 
quit that fiſhery at the commencement of the winter, 
on account of the inclemencies of the ſeaſon, when it 
cannot be carried on to advantage in the open ſeas, 
without the aid of adjacent ſhores or ports. In Ire- 
land, the herrings begin to appear in ſome lochs to- 
wards the end of June, if the wind be favourable; 
but the great fiſhery ſeldom commences before No- 
vember, and ſometimes, as in 1784, not before De- 
cember. Upon an average, the Iriſh fiſhery for ex- 
portation does not laſt above ſix weeks or two 
months, every year. . 
Let us now examine the fiſheries on the Scottiſh 
coaſt, ſuppoſing them carried on to the fulleſt extent 
by the natives. The herrings that ſurround Great 
Britain are compoſed, firſt, of ſtationary or native 
herrings, ſpawned in the Britiſh ſeas, and found upon 
the coaſt at all ſeaſons of the year. Of theſe her- 
rings a few are taken off the coaſt of Norfolk and 
= vouttolk, during the ſpring, for the London markets 
and, of late years, the Scottiſh eaſt country boats 
3 AAZ have 
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from its northern ſituation, and the natural progreſs of 


herrings during part of the other half. It is this 


* „ö;*—ü. L—— En SS 
* * „ 9 * * 7 «T4 - * 


have attempted an April fiſhery; the herrings then 
taken are immediately cured and ſent to London for 
the Weſt India market; but no fiſhery at this ſeaſon 
hath been attempted upon the coaſts of Shetland or 
the Hebrides, though the herrings are alſo found in 
theſe ſeas through the whole year.* . 
Secondly, the great ſhoals of emigrants or ſtran- 
gers from the north ſeas, as reinforcements to the for- 
mer; but whether theſe two diviſions of herrings, the 
natives and the ſtrangers, unite or blend together, is 
a matter of mere ſpeculation. We only know for a 
certainty, that the great northern ſhoals begin to ap- 
pear off the Shetland iſlands in May, and that on the 
24th of June, they are found in ſuch numbers as to 
give full employment to hundreds of veſſels, and 
thouſands of people, day and night. We alſo know, 
that the great body of the herrings remain on the 
Scottiſh coaſt, though not on every part of it, till the 
I2th of January or later; conſequently that nation, 


the herrings, enjoys, or may enjoy, a great fiſhery one 
half of the year, beſides a partial fiſhery of native 


happy ſituation that gives Scotland a great advantage 
in the duration of their fiſhery; and as there is reaſon 
to hope that the Britiſh fiſhery-laws will be no longer 
diſgraced by a reſtriction, which tied up the r 
pete 


* That theſe herrings are natives of this iſland appears evident 
from the following important diſcovery, which was communicated 
to me by an intelligent perſon from the Hebrides, viz. That ata 
certain ſeaſon, when the people of St. Kilda deſcend the rocks in 
queſt of young ſolan geeſe and other fowl, they generally find the 
neſts well ſtocked with young herrings, which are daily fiſhed by 
the mothers, and laid in as food io their young brood. When the 
birds come from the eggs, the herrings are then two inches long ; 
and when the former are ready to fly and ſhift for themſelves, the 
herrings are nearly in full fize. Thus they keep time, as it were, 
in their advances towards maturity, The number of young her- 
bile, procured for this purpoſe, by the old birds, exceed all rede 

llity. 
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of the inhabitants, while foreigners were carrying 
away the fine rich herrings with which they ſupplied 
Europe; we humbly recommend a vigorous early 
buſs fiſhery upon the coaſts of Shetland; from thence 
ſouthward on both the ſides of the iſland, without 
ceaſing, while the boats ſhould be conſtantly employ- 
ed on the ſhores and lakes for home fale, as well as 
the ſupply of the buſles or merchants. 

As the herrings gradually 
flavour ſoon after their arrival at the Shetland iſlands, 
J have been at ſome pains to diicover whether we 
might not commence the Shetland fiſhery with ſuc- 
ceſs before the 24th of June; but no 
whom I have converfed on the ſubject, could give a 
ſatisfactory anſwer on that head; neither could they 
account for the Dutch regulation, which prohibits 
their fiſhing till that day. EY 

As this point 1s of very conſiderable importance, 
it is ſubmitted to conſideration, whether it would not 
be proper to have a veſſel at Braſſa Sound on the 
firſt of June, equipped in all reſpects after the Dutch 
method, having alſo a ſufficient quantity of refined 

ſalt, ſuch as is uſed by that people. From Braſſa 
Sound ſhe might ſail on the evening of June 1, 
in queſt of the herrings, taking care to keep a mi- 
nute journal of all the appearances that occurred, 
and circumſtances that happened in the cruize, and 
ſtrictly to obſerve the Dutch method of curing and 
packing. By this experiment we might diſcover 
whether that fiſhery. admits of an earlier commence- 
ment; for if only one week could be gained in this 
valuable ſeaſon, very eſſential advantages would re- 
ſult therefrom to the ſtate and to individuals. 
would enable us to open new markets in the north- 
ern parts of Europe, for which theſe rich, early her- 
y proper, and where they would bring a 


fall off in richneſs ad 


perſon with 


It 


This may be called the firſt ſtage of the fiſhery, 
and continues, as we perceive by the Dutch laws, 


till 
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till the 15th of July, which commences the ſecond 
period, or harveſt fiſhery that remains till October. 


During this period the herrings paſs gradually down 


both ſides of the kingdom; and it is during this ſea- 
ſon only, that' a floating buſs fiſhery could be carried 


on with ſucceſs and ſafety among the Hebrides. 


The herrings having now loſt much of their fatneſs, 
may be cured for the Weſt India, as well as the Eu- 
ropean markets. This is alſo the ſeaſon for reddening 
herrings, and may be conſidered as the beſt ſeaſon 


for a general fiſhery over the whole kingdom. This 


is therefore the period which the Scots ſhould im- 


prove with the utmoſt exertion, being then in poſ- 


ſeſſion, not only of an excluſive fiſnery, but alſo 
of excluſive markets, the Dutch excepted. 

The winter fiſhery, which continues from October 
to the 12th of January, furniſhes herrings of a large 
{ize, on the welt coaſt of Scotland, Ireland, the Iſle 
oi Man, and the coaſt of Sweden. Thoſe taken 


about this ſeaſon at Yarmouth, Biddeford, and the 


coaſt of France, are of a ſmaller ſize, and the fiſheries 
are leſs conſiderable. Rn | 
The great winter fiſheries, and the rivalſhip in 
thoſe fiſheries, lie between the Iriſh, Swedes, and 
Scots. I have already obſerved the natural advan- 
tages which the two former have over the latter in 
taking the herrings at this ſeaſon, 
The Swedes and Iriſh take them at their doors; 
the firſt with baſkets, the laſt with open boats; while 


the Scots, after ſearching from place to place, upon 


a coaſt of 250 miles, in the boiſterous ocean, fre- 
quently return with their falt and caſks unoccupied: 


By means, however, of great perſeverance, they 
generally pick up many half cargoes for the Weſt 
India market; and the reſtraints laid upon their 


fiſhery on the Scottiſh and the Iriſh coaſts, being 
now in a fair way of redreſs, this winter fiſhery pre: 
ſents an extenſive field for their induſtry. 


Thus we perceive three fiſheries—the ſummer, 


the autumnal, and the winter, having each their pe- 
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culiar characteriſtic, and for which the inhabitants 
ſhould be ſuitably accommodated and qualified. | 

By a ſtrict adherence to the regulations proper for 
each reſpective branch on the part of the adven- 


| turers, and a ſuitable aid on the part of govern- 


ment, theſe three fiſheries cannot fail of ſucceſs ; and 


this leads to an inquiry into the prefent ſtate of the 
markets, and how far they may be extended. 


Formerly the principal markets for Scottiſh herrings 
were France, Sweden, Ireland, and the Weſt Indies. 


Of all theſe, a part of the Weſt India market only 


remains for the Britiſh exports of white herrings. 
The French now ſupply themſelves chiefly by 
means of herrings taken on their own, and the Scot- 
tiſh coaſts. | 5 
The Swedes, beſides home ſupply, have an over- 
plus of near 200,000 barrels annually for the Euro- 
pean markets and the Weſt Indies. From the con- 
nection between France and Sweden, it is probable 


that the herrings from the latter kingdom have a 


preference in the French colonies to all other 


Ireland, beſides ſupplying her own conſumption, 
which is very great, hath alſo become a rival at the 
Weſt India markets, as appears from the preceding 
ſtatements of her imports and exports, upon averages 


ol four years, ending in 1767 and 1783. 


The want of ſale was one of the principal cauſes 
of the failure of the Britiſh white herring company, 
eſtabliſhed in 17 50, by men of unlimited property, 


aided by a bounty of fifty ſhillings per ton, and 


Without the rivalſhip of Ireland. 


May it not therefore be ſuggeſted, that while the 


viſdom of parliament is engaged in framing laws and 


regulations for the extenſion of the Britiſh fiſheries, 
it is no leſs worthy their deliberation to conſider of 


markets for the diſpoſal of the fiſh? The home ſale 


* The iſland of Bartholomew lately ceded to Sweden by France, 
and made a free | 


port, will greatly facilitate the fale of Dutch 
Swedüh Herrings, — & ſale ot Putch and 
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of herrings in Scotland is cramped by a duty of 
one ſhilling per barrel, which, conſidering the increaſe 
of taxes, and the riſe in the neceſſaries of life in that 
country *, it would be politic and humane to 


Though this tax amounts to a twentieth part of 


the value of pickled herrings conſumed in that coun- 


try, and conſequently a burden on the lower ranks 
of life, it is unproductive, as an article of revenue, 


It was originally impoſed by the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment, in lieu of the duty on ſalt uſed in curing. A 
burden of much greater magnitude is laid upon 
herrings ſent to England, viz. 3s. 4d. per barrel, 
which, with the carriage from Greenock to the ca- 


nal, the carriage and tonnage duties in paſling that 
water, the reſhipping at the Forth, the carriage from 
thence to London, the fees and port expences in the 
river, enhances the price of herrings to the London 
retailer to 30 ſhillings per barrel; in leſs plentiful 


years, as at preſent, to 36 ſhillings; and to the con- 


ſumers about ZI. upon an average of years T. The 
arguments reſpecting the labouring people in Scot- 
land are applicable to thoſe of the ſame claſs in 


London, where, though wages are higher, the peo- | 


ple are not always employed. Surely the additional 


» Bread and butchers meat in Glaſgow, Paiſley, Greenock, and 


other trading towns of Scotland, are as high as in London, Tea 


and ſugar are higher than in London. Herrings and potatoes are 
therefore the general food of the manufacturers, of the induſtrious, 


and the aged poor. When theſe articles fail, ſcarcity and famine 


approach, | 

+ The white and red herrings retailed in London at preſent, and 
for ſome years paſt, are chiefly Iriſh herrings, ſold under the name 
of Ifle of Man herrings. They are the large winter fiſh, of which 


500 fills a barrel, and retailed at three halfpence each. The re-“ 
tailers ſay that herrings of a middle ſize are more generally 


called for, as they ſuit the pockets of their cuſtomers better, be- 
ing fold at a penny, When pickled herrings are ſoaked two or 
three days in water, and hung by the tail, about the ſame time, 
70 dry, at a moderate diſtance from the fire, or in the ſun, they 
eat extremely well with potatocs, | 
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expence of freight and port expences, are a ſufficient 
tax on this claſs of people, amongſt whom there is 

much diſtreſs and miſery. „„ 
As this duty alſo, was impoſed on account of the 
falt, it follows, that if the latter be aboliſhed, the 
former ſhould ceaſe. By this means two purpoſes 
extremely eſſential to a trading nation will be gain- 
ed; the fiſheries will be increaſed, and the labouring 
people ſupplied with cheap food, taken upon our 
own coaſt, and by our own people. 5 
But the home ſale is comparatively trifling to the 
channels that may be opened with foreign ſtates, by 
including fiſh as an article of Britiſh exports, in all 
commercial treaties and arrangements with thoſe 
powers, particularly France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 

Germany, Poland, and Ruſſia. | 


VU pon the ſuppoſition that government ſhall take 
theſe matters into ſerious conſideration, affording 
every aid to the taking, and the ſale of herrings ; and 
that the adventurers ſtrictly obſerve the regulations 
which experience hath pointed out as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in the various departments of that branch, 


the herrings exported from Scotland to foreign parts, 
will probably amount to 


Barrels. | Value. 


| . | 300,000 J. 300,000 
And the white fiſh dried or d | 


wet, equal to — 100,000 200,000 
C. 400, ooo $500,000 
1 ; 5 ; Men & Boys, 
Which, including the fiſhing for home | 
Hale, will employ 300 buſſes from 20 to 
120 tons, fitted out from the eaſt coun- 
try, between Shetland and Berwick, na- : 
Vigated upon an average by 14 men 
each 2 — — 4200 


3000 large 


3280 CENTRAL REVIEW. 


Men & Boys. 
3000 large, ſtout boats, 30 carrying 5 men 


and a boy Soom * — 18,000 
500 buſſes from 20 to 120 tons, fitted out \ 
b. from the Solway Firth, the Clyde, Loch 
1380 Fine, the weſt Highlands, and Hebride 


5 ine for the floating and Loch fiſheries 7000 
4 between Iceland and the Iſle of Man, | 
'._- navigated upon an average by 14 men | 

MN * .- 

bet.” 4000 large, ſtout Eg fitted out from the 

* before-mentioned places, particularly the 

55 Lochs of the Highlands, each carrying e 


5 men and a boy | 
Men and boys in the Scottiſh fiſheries 53, 200 


Beſides quick-ſailing cutters and wherries employed 
in running to market with herrings and white fiſh ; 
alſo various veſſels built on particular conſtructions, 
for particular purpoſes, not regiſtered or compre- 
hended within the bounty laws, and which may be 
termed irregular s. 

Of the Engliſh fiſheries upon the coaſts of that 
kingdom, and alſo by Engliſhmen on the coaſts of 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Ifle of Man, I cannot 
ſpeak with ſuch preciſion ; but as the parliamentary 
aids relative to bounties and markets will operate 
equally in both kingdoms, it may be ſuppoſed that 
the Engliſh fiſheries will increaſe in a very conſider- 
able degree, particularly the white fiſhery in the 

North Seas, which is at preſent given up. 

Without entering into particular ſtatements of 
the Engliſh fiſheries, we may eſtimate the value of 
exports as equal to one half of the Scottiſh ſale; 
conſequently the general amount will ſtand thus: 
Exports from Scotland — Soo, ooo 
—— - -—--England — — 2 $0,000 
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But if the exports of fiſh from England | og pd 
ſhall be leſs than thoſe from Scotland, 1 e 
her home conſumption will be propor- | ©. 
tionably greater, or more ſo; and if, to Sp 4597 1; UG 
the before-mentioned ſpecies of fiſh, 
we add ſalmon, haddocks, whitings, 7 
turbot, and all the varieties of flat and 
ſhell-fiſh, the value of the home con- 
ſumption in Great Britain will proba- 
bly exceed | _ 
To which is to be added the value of © 
oil extracted from whate fiſh, herrings, | 
ſeals, grampuſes, &c. alſo the ſkins of 
ſeals, iſinglaſs, and other marine pro- 
duce upon our ſhores, which at a low 
calculation will amount to — 
Total amount of wealth "EE" 2,000,000 


that may be drawn from: the Britiſh ſeas annually, 
which, beſides ſupplying the inhabitants in above 
twenty different kinds of fiſh, will bring into the 
nation, in ſpecie and goods, to the value of 7 50, o00l. 
We have ſtated the number of men, which 
the Scottiſh fiſheries carried on by the 

natives of that kingdom may employ, at 53, 200 
Allowing for England _ — 22, ooo 
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13 | | 95,200 
And that the carrying trade of fiſh from 

both kingdoms to foreign markets, will 

employ — — — 4&0 


Men and boys in the Aden of Great 
Britain — 3. — 100,000 
A nurſery of ſeamen which no branch of naviga- 
tion in theſe kingdoms, or in any foreign kingdom, 
can equal; beſides giving employment to above 
nalf a million of people of both ſexes, and of all 
ages. Were we to extend our eſtimates {till further, 
through 
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through all the branches of trade, commerce, and 
manufactures, and to all the claſſes of men by whom 
thoſe branches are carried on, who are more or leſs 
affected by extenſive regular fiſheries, ſuch inquiries 
would lead to a field of endleſs calculation, and 
boundleſs advantages to the community. =” 
Let us, for inſtance, ſuppoſe, that 100,000 ſeamen 
were fully employed in fiſheries, whoſe annual pro- 
duce, after deducting the value of ſalt and caſks, re- 
alized a clear profit of 1, 500, oool.; ſuch accumu- 
lating wealth would place many thouſand indivi- 
duals in comfortable circumſtances, and enrich 
others; conſequently the benefits of the fiſheries 
would extend to the population and increaſe of vil- 
lages, towns, and even the capitals of the two unit- 
ed kingdoms, thereby augmenting the national pro- 

perty, the revenues of the ſtate, and of corporations; 
giving buſineſs and employment to the brickmaker, 
the iron and timber merchants, dealers in oil and 
colours, paper-makers and ſtainers, bricklayers, 
maſons, carpenters, painters, glaziers, blackſmiths, 
labourers, &c. From theſe we might proceed to 
the numerous claſſes engaged in the various kinds of 
Houſehold furniture, conſiſting of manufactured ma- 
hogany, ſilver, ſteel, iron, copper, tin, china, glaſs; 
of ſilks, cottons, linens, prints, and other arti- 
cles, well known to every reputable houſe-keeper. 
From the expenditures on furniture, we might 
proceed to the articles of elegant dreſs manu- 
factured at home; the conſumption of proviſions, 
malt liquors, and cyder, the produce of theſe king- 
doms; of ſugar, rum, and other articles, from our 
Weſt India iſlands ; of wines, brandy, and fruits, 
had in exchange for our fiſh. Placing theſe, and a 
thouſand other particulars, to the credit of the fiſhe- 
ries, and taking alſo into the account, that, by the 
national exertion, towards which the fiſheries, even 
in their diftreſſed ſtate, contributed very confidera- 
bly, we broke the — of the moſt formidable 
confederac 
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confederacy known in Europe; that great branch, 
the donation of Heaven to this much favoured iſland, 
muſt riſe in the eſtimation of every man who hath 
the proſperity and ſafety of his country at heart. It 
claims the approbation, and merits the ſupport of 
every individual in theſe kingdoms, whether the con- 
ſtituent or the repreſentative. We have ſeen the ex- 
ertions of former ages in favour of the fiſheries; the 
contributions made at church doors for carrying them 
on with vigour ; the excluſive privileges, and exemp- 
tions from cuſtom-houſe duties, upon imports and 
exports of whatever related to the fiſheries; the laws 
obliging houſekeepers of certain deſcriptions to uſe a 
barrel of herrings annually at 3os. per barrel, being 
equal to 40s. or 508. at the preſent time; the poli- 
tical rigours, of keeping lent ; theſe, and other cir- 
cumſtances which could be enumerated, ſhow the 
importance of the fiſheries to our anceſtors; and the 
wiſdom of thoſe ages in the great, though ineffectual. 
attempts to carry them to their utmoſt extent. If 
ſuch exertions engaged the attention of the court, 
the ſenate, and the nation, when they had only France 
. to contend with, when proviſions were cheap and 
plentiful, when manufacturers bore a very ſmall pro- 
portion to the community at large, - how much more ſo 
ought the preſent age to uſe every effort, not only to- 
wards the reſtoration of the fiſheries in all their varieties; 
but eſtabliſh that buſineſs upon a wider ſcale, there- 
by increaſing the number of ſeamen, and the quan- 
tity of cheap food, proportionably to the accumulated 
collective ſtrength of hoſtile powers abroad; to the 
great increaſe of manufacturers, the riſe of proviſions, 
and the heavy burden of taxes at home. The empire 
is alſo diſmembered, and many provinces are loſt ; 
our poſſeſſion of thoſe that remain is, and ever will be 
Precarious ; but ſuppoſing the worſt event to happen, 
there ſtill remains an empire which no human power 
can abridge or detach. It is the boundleſs, and 
greatly neglected ſeas, by which we are environed, 


Which 
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which pour treaſures into every river, bay, and lake, 
in continual ſucceſſion, and in immenſe bodies, on 
whoſe numbers the petty captures of man can 
ſcarcely make any impreſſion. 
To avail ourſelves completely of theſe treaſures, 
requires, as before obſerved, certain aids ſuited to 
the nature of each reſpective fiſhery. But all ſchemes 
calculated for that important end, upon a contracted 
plan of economy, will prove deluſive to the ſtate, as 
well as individuals. Nothing leſs than a general 
bounty extending to veſſels of every ſize, and to fiſhe- 
ries of, every denomination, will be found effectual 
upon the experiment; neither can any plan be adopt- 
ed ſo ſimple in its operation, or leſs ſubject to frauds 
and groſs impoſitions. * 52 5 


At the time of the union, the exporters of white herrings from 
Scotland, and ſoon after from England, were entitled to 10s. 5d. 
fterling per barrel, which mode of public bounty proved the ruin of 
their trade ; the whole bufineſs became a ſcene of fraud and perju- 
ry, on the part of the exporters ; of connivance and breach of truſt, 
on the part of the revenue officers. Barrels, inſtead of being filled 
with good and {ſufficient herrings, well cured and packed, were 
partly filled with ſtones or rubbiſh ; frequently the ſame barrels 
were entered a ſecond time ; every art ad device was ufed for ob- 
taining the public money ; and the traders being regardleſs of the 
condition of the herrings ſo exported, that article fell into diſrepute 
abroad; few merchants would purchaſe our herrings at any price; 
and ſhould government again hold out the ſame temptations, ſimilar 
conſequences may be expected. i 

The emperor of Germany, though his mother the queen of 
Hungary owed her elevation to Great Britain, who fought her 
battles, and thereby incurred many millions of debt; hath lately 
publiſned an edict, which almoſt prohibits the importation of 
Britiſh produce and mantffactures, into his dominions of Auſtria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, and the Auſtrian Netherlands. The duty 
upon the importation of herrings is 108. 6d. per barrel, and as 
the Netherlands hath ever been a great market for herrings, the 
only means of obtaining a ſhare in that trade, under the heavy 
duty now impoſed, will be, to keep off the Flemiſh veſſels who 
have hitherto fiſhed upon our ſhores, through the indulgence of 
the Britiſh court; or, by laying ſuch veſſels under a contribu- 
tion equal to the duty on Britiſh taken herrings. 


